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PREFACE. 



The following Treatise, together with those 
with which it is accompanied, was written 
many years ago for my own private amuse- 
ment and satisfaction. For I then h ad form-* 
ed no design of having them published to tha 
world. But ance I have been induced to 
make my thoughts in some other instances 
pubUc, it has led me ferther than I at first 
purposed, and given me encouragement to 
produce these likewise to the worlds that if 
any the least good can result &om thenij I 
may have the happiness of seeing it in some 
degree take place. The principal subjects 
which I have undertaken to elucidate^ have, 
I believe, been considered by me in a Ught 
quite new. For I do hot recollect that any 
person before has followed the sanje mode of 
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iV PREFACE* 

illustratiQn. Particularly in respect to the 
plagues in Egypt, it does not appear that any 
writer has observed that correspondence which 
seems to subsist between the offence and the 
punishment, as well as between the people 
and their customs. It will afford me great 
satisfaction if this correspondence should ap- 
pear universally obvious and precise, and 
founded in truth. As what I here present to 
the public is a small part of a large collection, 
I may possibly, if I live, venture to produce 
other observations upon similar subjects, and 
of a Uke tendency. For my chief labotir has 
been, ever since I have had opportunities of 
reading, observiilg, and forming an unbiassed 
bpinion, to do honour to the religion which 
I profess, and to authenticate the Scriptures 
upon which it is founded- 
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EGYPTIAN RITES 



AND 



OF THE COtt>NiES BY WHICH tHEY WERE INTRO. 
DUCED VERY EARLY INTO GX££C£, 



jfai I 



As some of the evidences^ concerning the 
religion and customs of Egypt, are taken from 
those which prevailed in Greece ; it may be 
proper to prove, that these customs of the 
Grecians were certainly borrowed from the 
former country : and at the same time to shew, 
at what intervals, and by what persons, they 
were introduced. Fof if the rites alluded to 
were of late date, or doubtful origin^ their au- 
thority would be of little weight : and no just 
inference could be made from them. But it 
will be found, that a hear relation subsisted 
of old between the two nations : that the one 
was in a great degree constituted by colo- 
nies from the other: that these emigrants 

came over to Hellas in times of very high an- 
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tiquity : most of them long before, the sup- 
posed aera of Troy, and became superior to 
the original inhabitants. They brought with 
them the religion and rites of the people, from 
whence they came. We may therefore from 
the stream judge of the fountain. 

Of some early and particular 

MiGRAriONS. 

First, then, it will be proper to shew that 
Greece, according to the tradition of the na- 
tives, was in great measure peopted from E- 
gypt. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that some 
of the principal persons upon record among 
the Athenians were from this ' country : and 
that the Athenians in general were from • 
Egypt. The Peloponnese was for the most 
part peopled by Dorians: and the ancient 
leaders of these Dorians, according to ^ Hero- 
dotus, were of the same original, and came 
from the same part of the world. The Lele- 

yituii, Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 25. Rhodpmanni. 

Ibid. p. 24f, 

Herod. 1. 6. c. 54-. p. 46 U 



ges were a ,very ancient^ and a Very large, 
body of people. They spread over the coast 
of Asia Minor : and occupied many of the 
islands. They settled likewise in GreeeCj a§ 
Megara. Lelex, supposed to be the chief 
conductor, is represented as king of that place; 
and is said to have migrated from ' Egypt. 
The same people were possessed of a large 
part of * Laconia : and a Lelex is mentioned 
as the first ^ king of that region ; which for a 
time had the name of Lelegia. Erectheus 
was an ancient king of Athens^ but of ♦ Egyp- 
tian extraction. As he was acquainted with 
the fertility of that country, he in a time of 
scarcity is said to have imported from' thence 
corn for the support of his ^ people. Some 
time before him Cecrops is said to have come 
over; who, according to tradition, was the 

Pausan. L 1. p. 95. 

PaUsan. 1. 1. p. lOS. 
» Ibid. 1. 4. p. 280. 
3 Pausan. 1. S. p. 204. 

Ahifcttetf. Diodor. 1. 1. p; 25. 
5 Diodor. 1. 1. p. 25. 

B ^ 
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first king in Attica. He came from ' Safe in 
Lower Egypt: all the Athenians were re-^ 
puted to have been originally * Sai'tes. After 
him another colony was brought by Panaus^ 
and ^ Lynceus : both of whom, as the priests 
at Thebes told Herodotus, were from a city 
of that Name, called ^ Chemmis. Diodorus, 
speaking of some very early persons, and oc- 
currences, says, that in those times * Danaus 
came from Egypt : and that ^ Cadmus arriv- 
ed soon after* Some make Cadmus rather 
prior : and place Danaus third- Danaus ter- 
tiam duxit coloniam. Marsham. Chron. sec. 
IX. p. 125. The place, from which Cadmus 
led his colony, is said to have been Thebes 

Ahfmg tjjj 'EAAaJo?. Joh. Tzetzes. Chil. 5. Hist. 18. p. 9K 
Tzetzes. Schol. in Lycoph. v. 1 1 1 . 

KsK^v^^ AiyvTrrnig uf ro yfyo(> mxriTt rut A6tiTf^9* Suidas. 

^ A^nffitHi eCTTOiKVi Xaireiff Diodor. 1. 1. p. 24. 

^ Tdv yct0 Aetfxof km rov AtryxM ^{(ptf^csv) sorr«ef Xt/*fitT»s iKTT^.U'*' 

€M tq mv ^Exxet^A. Herod. 1. 2. c. 91. p. 144. 

^ £0T< 3s Xiftfif^ 9r«A^ fAiyttXn vvfM mt GnSacixv. Ibid. 
^ Ka(T« $f nrrv; t»$ x^*^^ A«v«»$ t^vynt f| Atyv^m. Diodor. 
h 5. p. S29. 

Ibid. 

cfellus, p. 158. 



in Upper Egypt. Melampus came from the 
same part of the * world: whose companions 
and posterity were stiled * Melampodes : and 
resided in the region of Argos. 

Of the Rites and Customs imported. 

These emigrants from Egypt brought with 
them into Greece the rites and ceremonies of 
the country which they ^ left. Melampus 
introduced the ^ Dionusiaca, and all those ob- 
scenities with which they were accomjpanied. 
He is likewise said to have first taught the 
Grecians the mysteries of * Ceres; which 
were equally base and impure. To him were 
attributed the rites of lustration and expiation ; - 
together with the science of physic and the 

' Herod. 1. 2. c. 49. p. 127. Diodprus Sic. 1. 1. p. 87. 

* Pausan. 1. 8. p. 636. 

' Herod. 1. 2, c. 43. p. 124.-^. 48, 49. p. 127.— <. 50. 
p. 128.— c. 58. p. 131. See also Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 20, 21. 
also p. 62, 63. and 66. 

^ £XAi)0*< yot^ in MiXxfi-jni tfi « iiytc'stfAtn^ rev Aicfvrtt r« n 

^itAXdy MiAat^yyg in o K»rnyn^ctfiiui» Herod. 1. 2. C. 49f 
p. 127. 

rn*Ex)^etii rns A^jv; ic^rtci yrtihi vfiuvfitf6v» Clemens Cohort. 
^.12. 
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art of ' augury. Herodotus says, that alnjost 
gU the names of the Grecian deities came from 
* Egypt. Diodorus Siculus, though he enter- 
tains some doubts about many of these ancient 
traditions, yet allows, from the evidence of the 
Athenians, that the Eleusinian mysteries were 
imported in the time of Erectheus : and that 
there was a great conformity between the re- 
ligious ceremonies of ^ Attica and Egypt : and 
z wonderful likene^^ between the people of 
each nation. We may trace the country from 
whence Cadmus came, by the mysterious his-:- 
tory, with which his arrival was attended. 
For it is said, that as he journeyed towards his 
place of settlement in Baeotia, he was con- 
ducted by a * cow, which had a lunar mark 

* Apollodorus, 1. 1. p. 90. edit. Heynae. 

* X;^i^«v ii xpu vctvTX Tec ^rcf6ccTet ta»» ^iatv ej Kiyvicr^ fAijAwdf i% 

rviv 'EXXaJ*. Herod. 1. 2. c. 50. p. 128. 

^ n^o$ ii jcvrtiq iu r»AiT«< xxt ret fiv^n^uc rxvTnf rni ^ toti 
xetT^^h<^et9 $f EXivfiu, t^ ri ^t^i retq $va-ixs tuu ft^^eci^mrxf 
iiTocvTHi tx,uv Adn^MHi *«* Atyvxruii, Tv$ f^if yx^ Ev^«Xx<3«5 ««r« 
TA'F KebT AiyvTTTOf ti^wv fitnyn^tj(feUi T6vg ii xiiPVxx^Tav vtt^^ 
^o^tfv, Tijy. Ti la-tp fuvovi retf *£AAi}y6>y «^vt;f;v, xMi rom <^<c/; i^h 
TAif rt$tTi9 0fC6t6T(iT6v^ uvxt Toi^ Atyvvncts (rovi A^)]y«<y;). Diod. 
1. 1. p. 25, 26^ 

rnf ^o^iMf. — iTTi it hucTi^ui mg ^M$ VXfV^Xi Cnfit6l9f i'TUVXt Xivx^v, 
uzmrfiiftf xvxAm ms SfAi}yii$, ovrcrt fij) ^Aii^«. PaUS. l.|9. p. 7.33. 



on her sides. But this, however inveloped, 
means only that he was directed by an ora- 
cle : which oracle was properly of Egypt. 
For at Momemphis in that country was an 
oracular ' heifer, which had these marks : and 
had the same divine honours, as the * Apis 
• and Mnevis in other places. The cow and 
heifer were held universally by the Egyptians 
in great reverence, as being sacred to ^ Isis. 
The rites of this goddess were about this time 
brought into * Greece ; and were kept up par- 
ticularly in Attica. In other places they be- 
came in great measure effaced : but among 
the Athenians her name was preserved, and 
they used to the last to swear by ^ Isis. In 
short, the far greater part of the Grecian rites 
and ceremonies was imported from * Egypt. 

Attmtf 0';^i)/k' httirt^6i Tt^t7rXtx$i nvTt fcirni;. Scholia in Aristop. 
Btcr^tc^, V. 1256. 

' T^tPfTcu ^Mm Zvfyh^ct, Strab. 1. 17. p. 11 55» 

r^t^nron. Ibid. 

* At Memphis and Heliopolis. Ibid. 

3 Herod. 1. 2. c. 40. p. 122. 1. 3. c. 27. p. 208. 

^ According to Diodorus in the time of Erectlieus. K !• 
p. 25. 

^ Diodor. 1. 1. p. 26. Tn^f l<r» — tftfvw. 

JLtyx/wrui tin it yrcti^c-afMvu* xtti TTat^ct r^r^i *£AAqyf; ftttfutkiu^t, 

fiexod. 1.2. c. 58. p. 131. 
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Concerning the Times when these Mysteries and 
these Forms of Worships were introduced. 

It is manifest from what has been already 
said, that the religion and the deities of Greece 
were introduced in very early tirnes : and they 
must have been much prior in the country, 
from whence they were borrowed. Hence 
Sir John Marsham with the greatest probabi-^ 
lity irnagiiies, that they w^re established \vk 
Egypt before the time of Moses. • Festa 
wdEgyptioTum temporibusf Mosaicis^ vetustiora 
fuis^e merito videri possunt. This may be in- 
ferred from the times, in whi^h these persons 
^re suppostcd tp Ijiave lived, by w^iom the rites 
were imported into Greece. The first Gre- 
cian * fathers have endeavoured to lower the 
dates of these transactions, in grder to raise 
the aera of Moses, that he may be found prior 
to any history of Greece : as if truth depend- 
ed upon priority ; and the cause of religion 
were hurt by any foreign pretensions to anti- 
quity. They however allow these emigrants, 
a very early date ; and place them many ages 

' Chron. Canon, p. 186. 

* See Just Martyr, p. 13, 14. Tatianus Assyrius, p. 
274, 5. Theop. ad Autol. p. 392, S. and 399. 



before the aera of Trby ; and still farther from 
the first Olympiad* Eusebius, who studied 
the chronology of the ancients with great dili- 
gence, seems to cpme nearest to the truth. 
And his system, however by some disputed, 
appears in respect to these very early occur- 
rences to be the best founded. 

Among the various migrations into Greece, 
there are three, which are particularly noticed 
by him, and by other writers. The first was 
under ■ Cecrops. His arrival is by Arch- 
bishop Usher, from the evidence of * Euse- 
bius, adjudged to the year of the Julian period 
3158, ante Christum 1556, and fifteen years 
after the aera of Moses, which was P. J. 3143. 
His birth must have been antecedent. The 
next colonies were brought over at different 
intervals by Danaus and Cadmus. The for- 
mer is supposed by the same writer, according 
to the computation of Eusebius, to have left 

^ See Sir Jolwi Marsham, Chrpn. Can. p, 15. 
* Chronol. p. 12. 

In his Hme ^^es flourished. K^erA 3f ryror Utvirm votp 'eC- 

^euitq iy»«^»^fTd. Euseb. Chron. p. 27. Cecrops is referred to 
^e most ancient times, k^ta )f T^u^r^y il^tfA%hviy x«u AtAok, 
xiM 'EmfAin^ivif rutt o ii(pvni K^^t't)/, km icf, Clemens Alexand. 
Strom. 1. 1. p. 380. 
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Egypt in the year J. P. 3230 : ante Christum 
1484, about seventy-two years after ' Cecrops: 
and eighty-seven from the birth of Moses. 
Cadmus is placed somewhat antecedent, and 
in the time of the same patriarch. But it is 
probable, that he left Egypt more early : or 
at least, that a colony of Cadmonians left that 
country long before their settlement in Hellas. 
For it is said of Cadmus, that before he came 
to Greece he, together with Phoenix, resided 
and reigned in the region of Tyre and Sidon. 

e^eXdovTsg $ig ttjv ^v^iuv Tv^a xui ^tiofvog sCuci* 

Xsva-ccif. " Cadmus and Phoenix, after they 
" had left Thebes in Egypt, and were arrived 
^' at Tyre and Sidon, reigned in those places/' 
Now the Cadmonite is mentioned by ^ Moses 
among the nations of Canaan, or in its vicini- 
ty, as early as the days of Abraham. Hence 
we may be led to form conjectures concern-? 
ing the great antiquity of this people. 

There is likewise an obscure history of a 

* Usher's Chronol. p. 19. 

Concerning these migrations see Diodorus Sic. Ecloga, 
p. 921. 

* Euseb. Chron. p. 27. Syncellus, p. 152. 
' Genesis, xv. 19. 
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person named » Apis, who came from Egypt 
to Argos : where he succeeded that ancient 
prince Phoroneus. From him the country is 
said to have had the name of Apia, He 
brought with him the learning of his country: 
^nd was esteemed both as a prophet, and a 
physician. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus have T given an account of some of 
the most early migrations from Egypt into 
Greece ; and of the persons by whom the co- 
lonies are supposed to have been conducted. 
I am sensible, that these accounts are mixed 
v^th fable ; and there are many, if not ima- 
ginary, yet mistaken characters alluded to in 
the process of Grecian chronology j upon 
which there can be no just dependence. I 
do not believe that any such persons reigned 
at Argos as Inachus : or Phoroneus, avS^u^m 
fTTgurog : or as Atlas in Mauritania, or as Hel- 

' Avrns 3f ;^{«$ Aifms ^i3«F T«?e 
n«A«(i »fxXi}r«(> ^«Td$ utr^ Xi'^i*^* 

, f . T. K ^schyli Supplices, v. 266* 
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len, or Deucalion in Thessaly. The history 
of Cecrops and Danaus is to my apprehension 
of another cUmate and aera. They were each 
imported into Greece, and afterwards adopted 
and ingrafted upon the histories of the coun- 
try. Yet I make no doubt^ but that persons 
stiled Cecropidae, Danai'dae, ApidaneY, and the 
Hke, came over from Egypt : and though their 
arrival may not be precisely determined, yet 
we may plainly perceive, that it was at diflfer- 
ent intervals, and in very remote ag^s. In 
short, these colonies from Egypt were of so 
high antiquity, that from the rites which they 
imported, we may judge of those which pre- 
vailed in the time of Mose^. For they, who 
introduced those rites, were of Egypt, and 
either cotemporary with that lawgiver, or an- 
tecedent to him. This will warrant any appli- 
cation which I may sometimes make to the 
traditions and customs of Greece, when I have 
occasion to illustrate by them the rites and 
worship of Egypt. In like manner, I shall 
have recourse to the religion and mysteries of 
the Sidonians, Tyrians, and Babylonians : as 
they were undoubtedly of great antiquity. 
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CONCERNING THE JUDGMENTS OF 

GOD IN EGYPT j 

AND OF THEIR PROPRIETY. 
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■ i l ..A L I ■ ' 

PART FIRST, ^ 

Q/^#4^ PLAGUES inflicted upon the Egyptians. 

I S^HALL now proceed to the great object, 
which I had originally in view. This was to 
describe the peculiarity of God's judgments 
upon the Egyptians : and to shew how sig- 
nificant they were in their operation; and 
particularly adapted to the people, upon whom 
they were inflicted. They would have been 
marks of divine power to any nation upon 
earth : at Nineve, or Babylon : in Carthage, 
or Tyre. But they are remarkably pointed 
in respect to the Egyptians j and in every in- 
stance have a strict reference to their idola- 
try : such as cannot be so particularly applied 
to any other people. 
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THE FIRST PLAGUE. 
THE RIVER TURNED TO BLOOD : 

Exodus, Chap. vii. 

Ver. 1 7. Thus saith the Lord. In this thou 
shalt know^ that I am the Lord: Behold^ I will 
smite with the rod^ that is in mine hand^ upon the 
waters^ ivhich are in the river ^ and they shall he 
turned to blood. 

V. 18. And the fish^ that is in the river ^ 
shall die: and the river shall stink: and the 
Egyptians shall lot he to drink of the water of the 
river. 

V. 19. And the Lord spake unto Moses. Say 
unto Aaron^ Take thy rod^ and stretch out thind 
hand upon the waters of Egypt^ upon their 
streams^ upon their rivers^ and upon their pondsy 
and upon all their pools of water ^ that they may 
become blood; and that there may be blood through- 
out all the land of Egypt ^ both in vessels ofwood^ 
and in vessels of stone. 

V. 20. And Moses and Aaron did so^ as the 
Lord commanded: and he lift up the rod and smote 
the waters that were in the river ^ in the sight of 
Pharaoh^ and in the sight of his servants: and all 
the waters that were in the river ^ were turned 
to blood. 
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V. ai. jfind the fish that was in the river 
died; and the river stank. 

This judgment brought upon the Egyp-- 
tians is very remarkable, and introduced with 
great propriety, though the scope of it may 
not at first be obvious. It was a pimishment 
particularly well adapted to that blinded and 
infatuated people : as it shewed them the base-^ 
ness of those elements, which they reverenced, 
and the insufficiency of the gods, in which 
they trusted. And this knowledge was very 
salutary to the IsraeUtes ; as it warned them 
not to fall into the same, or any similar, ido- 
latry ; when they had seen it thus debased 
and exposed, and attended with such accumu- 
lated evil. The Egyptians honoured the ■ 
Nile with a religious reverence; and v^ued 
themselves much upon the excellence of their 
* river. Nor was this blind regard confined 
to the Egyptians only, but obtained in many 
parts of the ^ world : so that it was expedient 

' Ov3gy yotj^ Ivroi rtfcii (or rfjteiTfi;) AiyvTTTMiy iti o NftA«(. Plu- 
tarch. Is. et Osir. p. 353. 

* Ns<Aoy rev ^»ri^» kxi coim^ct rng ^ti^etf. Idem. SyttlpOS. I. 

B. p. 729. 

' E«-* v8 xMt ^ortefi.af rtfcn. Maxirtnis Tyrius, cap. 8. p. 
79. See Heliodorus, 1. 9. p. 425. and 44S. 
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for the children of Israel to be timely warned 
against such blindness and infatuation. He^ 
rodotus says of the ' Persians, that of all things 
rivers were held in the highest veneration. 
They worshipped them, and offered to them 
sacrifices : nor would they suffer any thing to 
be thrown into them, that could possibly pol- 
lute their * waters. 1 he like obtained among 
the ^ Medes, Parthians, and the Sarmatians. 
We read in Homer of the sanctity, in which 
rivers were held in Greece. Among these 
more especially were the ^ Spercheius^ Penetis^ 
^ Acheloiis, and Alpheiis. The last had al- 

* xAcfteti 'TtTiifMls fiuXiftc, 1. 1. c. 138. p. 69. 

•pit «AA«r vitvct vi^it^dtrt, Herod. 1. 1. c. 138. p. 69. 

3 The two great objects of worship seem to have been 
i^rr/and Water, Ti (ut X«v^o/K«r«K »«r«A€yf<y) y$ Nvfi^oitt^$9 

ttyny^fjutrot f^cfu re w^ Ktu \!^a^ V9fti^cmg, Clem. Alex. Cohort* 
p. 56. 

Parthis — praecipua amnibus veneratio. Justin. 1. 41« c. 3. 
'• — Juratur ab illis, 

Ignis et unda deus. Sidonius Apollin. carm. 2. p. 245. 

* To this river Achilles had preserved his fine hair for art 
offering. Homer. II. *. v. 142. 

it 0fTTceX«<( v^9( rcf ni)vf««V| — vg Atr^Mtt v^og t«» A^Ompu x» t. ?u 

Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 8. p. 79. 
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tars, and sacrifices offered to him in common 
with ' Diana. The Phrygians made the like 
offerings to the * Marsyas and Meeander. 

But no nation carried their reverence to 
such an extravagant degree of idolatry,, as the 
Egyptians. They looked Upoii their river not 
only as consecrated to a deity ; butj if we 
may believe some authors, as their chief na* 
tional ^ god : and worshipped it accordingly* 
The people above Syene stiled the Nile Siris^ 
and ^ Sirius, which was the name of Osiris, 

412. 

£y OXwfiirut it c AX^o« rn A^rtfuit avfx^ii^vrM* Scholia 

upon first Nem. Ode of Pindar, p. 321. 

un M«i«y}^«v— ^vy0'< ^^vyf$ r*t^ tr^ric^i;. Max. Tyr. Dis8« 8. 

p. 87. 

' The words of Heliodorus are remarkable.— —0f«9rA«sT<r* 

^dv KfiX«y Atyvrrittf Ktu K^tt^va^v rev lAiyt^tf uyvrii ufTifitfA^f 
oo^yy TBV n'TccfMt atfufviyo^ovmg, ^thiop. 1. 9. p> 4*23. 

^ They were the Ethiopians. 

2i(i( tnr A^wiFHf imcXncwrcu. Dionys. V. 223. 

Nilus-— etiamnum Siris nominatus per aliquot millia. Pliny, 
1. V. c. ix. p. 255, 

Svuni T^Xtf fMwn Atyv^tH it»t At&uxiuf i^ri rot NuA*, fi%f i* 
»nfuirtu S<(f; • ^vrmfuf. Steph. Byzant. 

Xii(io« i HxtH' Hesych. and Suidas. 

Xf»(Ms HiA<«$. Orph. Argonautics, v. 1 1 8. 

T«y K)fi^» Si^^Mjr. Diodor. 1. 1. p. 11. 

c 
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and the Sun: and upon solemn occasions 
made invocations to it as their chief ' guardian 
and * protector. They supposed, that it gave 
birth to all their deities, who were born upon 
its ^ banks : and that the Nile was particular- 
ly the father of Vulcan, * Hpocs^oj;. Hence 
there were temples erected to his honour; 
and a city called after his * name, Nilopolis ; 
in which he was particularly worshipped : 
and there were ^ festivals and rites, stiled 

Xu^. X<^»; c *HX<«;, tc4U Tu0t4t, Suida9. 

Ort^tf io» Ni*A«5. Euseb. Praep. Evan. 1. 3. c. 11. p. 116. 
' Tiun^ti xai S^m^tf. Plut.. Symp. 1. 8. p. 729. 
^ Aiv0TTii Zfv, Hum. Parmeno Bjrzant. apud. Athenxum, 
1. 5. p. 203. 

Scholiast upon Pindar — Tay KuXof avri n Aitf ^nc-tf^ ixuin 

KiiAey ^n^tvj «ff n«^/Ki>A>y-^— -AfvvTTig Ziw, NeiAi. Find. Pyth. 

Ode 4. V. 99. p. 219. - 

v^x^lcn. Died. Sic. 1. 1. p^ 12. 

* Diog. Laertius in Prooemio. 

Vulcanus — Nilo natus. Cicero de Nat. Deor. K 3. c* 
22. p. 124<1. Gronov. 

vwctfiv, Steph. Byzant. from Hecataeus. 

trv^o-Mftty^i u^§vo-i rm NeiA* uitti ^ t« A<t cf^ovvif. Nonni Syna« 
goge apud Greg. Nazianzr cont, Jul. edit. Etonens, p. 16&^ 
169r 
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» Neiloa Sacra, whick were observed all over 
Egypt. As they received so much benefit 
from their river, lAiey held water in general 
sacred, as * Julius Firmicus has observed:-— 
iEgyirti incoke, aquarum bcneficia perci^nen^ 
tes, aquaiii colunt, aquis supplicant, aquas s^ 
perstitiosi venerationc prosequuaituri 

Jlntiqmty bftUs Wortkip^ 

These superstitions, and this veneration for 
the river prevailed, as we may presume, even 
in the time of Moses- This may be inferred 
from the like notions being to be found in the 
most early ages among the Syrians and Baby- 
loniansi The same prevailed in Greece. They 
were brought over to the last region by colo- 
nies from Egypt ; and appear to have been 
of very early date. The ancient Grecians 
supposed many of their kings and ^ heroes to 
have been the offspring of rivers : and the 
Sea, or Oceanus, was esteemed the father of 

■ Heliodorus iEthiop. 1. 9. p. 424* 

* P. 3. I beKeve, in many of these instances, it was to 
the deity, from whom the river had its name, that these rite* 
and honours were directed. Yet the Nile undoubtedly wa# 
highly reverenced. 

^ Pelias, Neleus, Achilles. 

C 3 



their ' gods^ This was borrowed firoih Egypt, 
for the natives of that country esteemed the 
Nile to be the * ocean, and called it in very 
ancient times by that name* They pronoun-^ 
ced it Oceames, or rather Oceanes — Ctxtmni, 
which by the Greeks was rendered ^ Clfcta^ogf 
Oceanus, and from hence they deduced their 
deities. There was therefore a great propri- 
ety in the judgment brought upon this peo-^ 
pie by Moses. They must have felt the ut- 
most astonishment and horror, when they be- 
held their sacred stream changed and polluted : 
and the divinity whom they worshipped so 
shamefully foiled and debased. And these ap- 
pearances must have had a salutary effect up- 
on the Israelites; as they were hence warned 
not to accede to this species of idolatry : but 
to have it eVer in contempt, as well as abhor- 
rence. 

r. 201. 

^ *Oi ya^ AtyvxTiti fofu^affir Qxtttvet Ufdi rif %»^ dvT$if ir§Tdfi$f 
NuAdv. Diod. 1. I. p. 12. 

^ Toy }f VTctfMi «^;^<or«'foy ftw •tofsm r^Uf SlxkctWy is tfif lA- 

Xnn^t fi»f«yH. Ibid. p. 17. From hence we may learn that 
the rites imported from Egypt to Greece were of Very early 
date. 
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The Pecutiarity of the Punishment. 

It is to be observed, that God might, if it 
had been the divine pleasure, have many dif- 
jferent ways tainted and polluted the streams 
of Egypt. But he thought proper to change 
it to blood, . Now the Egyptians, and espe^ 
cially their priests, were particul2^rly nice and 
delicate in their outward habit, and rites : and 
there was nothing, which they abhorred more 
than bloodf They seldom adijiitted any ^ 
bloody sacrifices: and with the least stain of 
gore they woul4 have thought themselves 
deeply polluted. TJieir affectation of purity 
was SQ great, that they could not bear to come 
within contact with a ^ foreigner j or even 
to handle his clothes ; but to touch a dead 
body was an abomination, and required to b^ 
immediately expiated, Martianus Capella 
mentions, |hat ^he priests wore sandals made 

' Porphyry »!§< «9r«;g«f. p. 168. 

Nunquam fas fuit jSgyptiis pecudibus^ et sanguine^ sed 
precibus et thure solo placare deos. Macrob. 1. 1. c. 7. p^ 
i50. 
-— ^nefa? illic foetum jugulate capellae. Juv. Sat. H. 

* See Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1154. — ^Herodotus says, OiJ'f 

umkt^ i—i rvrfM\ftvni fAAiiy<»4j ftttj^^n yfvm)BK». IJerod. L 2* C« 

41. p. 123. 
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of papyrus, to prevent as they walked any such 
accidental pollution. Calceos praeterea ex pa- 
pyro subligavit, He quid ejus membra poUu- 
eret morticinum. On these accounts the 
priests were continually making * ablutions. 
There were four stated times, twice in the day, 
and as often in the night, at which they were 
all obliged to bathe themselves. Many acci- 
dents caused them to repeat it much oftener. 
Hence this evil brought upon them must have 
been severely felt : as there was blood through- 
out all the land of Egypt ^ ver- 21- Prodigies 
of this nature were always looked upon as 
very fearful. A shower of blood is supposed 
to have fallen before the death of * Sarpedon : 
and was esteemed ominous, and foreboding. 
When Dido is to die, Virgil makes the offer- 
ings, which she w^s preparing, change their 
nature : 

' Vidit, thjuricremis cum dona imponeret aris, 
Horrendum dictu f latice^ nigrescere sacros^ 
]Fu$aque ill obscsenum se veitere Tiva cruorein. 

Though we may well suppose, that no such 
prodigies reajly hiappened, yet the Romans 

Herod. 1. 2. c. 37. p. 121. 

^ AifittTdWTMs it '<i/uciui 3tMr$xivtf 1^1. IJi^d. n. Y. 459. 

3 Virg. 1. 4. y, 453. 
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had a notion of rivers being changed and cor- 
rupted in this manner ; and also, that it often 
* rained blood : and they esteemed these ap- 
pearances as portents of great consequence. 
The Decemviri were always summoned upon 
such occasions; and the Sibylline books con- 
sulted : and victims immediately appointed 
by way of expiation. 

T^e Destruction of the Aquatic Tribes. 

It is moreover said, that the fish that were in 
the river died; and the river stank, ver. 21. 

' We have many instances to this purpose recorded in 
Livy. 

Maotuae stagnum efFusum Mincio amni cruentum visumj 
et Roxnae in foro Boario sanguine fluxisse. Vol. 2. 1. 24. 
c. 10. p. 33S. 

Cruentam fluxisse aquam Albanam. ]. 27. c. 11. p^ 628* 
Sanguine interdiu pluisse. 1. 43. c. 17. p. 850. 
Sanguine per biduum pluissiet in area Vulcani. 1. 39. c. 
46. p. 621. 

Flumen Amiterni pruentum iuxisse. 1. 24. c. 44. p. 392. 
Aquas Cserites sanguine mistas fluxisse. 1. 22. c. 1. p. 
) 10— Many other instances may be found. 

penitus sonuere revulsae 
Tarpeiac rupes^ atque atro sangiline flomen 
Manavit Jovis in templis. 

Silius Italicus^ H 8. v. 645. 
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The offensive vapour from the waters must 
have been a great aggravation of the evil to 
people of such external purity, as the Egyp- 
tians, who abhorred all animal corruption. 
And what the historian mentions concerning 
the fish is of consequence : for all the natives 
. of the river were in some degree esteemed 
sacred. In many parts the people did not 
feed upon * them. The * priests, in particu- 
lar, never tasted fish ; and this on account of 
their imputed sanctity. For they were some- 
times looked upon as sacred emblems : at other 
times worshipped as real deities. One species 
of fish was stiled Oxurunchus ; and there was 
a city of the name, built in honour of it, and 
a temple where this fish was pubUcIy * wor- 
shipped. Nor was the veneration confined to 
this place, but obtained in many other parts 
of * Egypt. A fish called Phagrus was wor- 
shipped at ^ Syene : as the Maeotis was at 

' lX,^vMf hw ^i i|fri wrnvrnvUt. Herod. U 2. c. 37. p. I^l^ 
c, 7S. p, 137. 

* ixfvm UK 4()rr«iT«i. Clemens, 1. 7. p. 85Q. 

. nOlv^vyx;^. Strabo, I. 17. p. 1166. 

♦ Ibid. 
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Elephantis. The » Lepidofus had the l&e 
reverence paid to it : as had also the Eel ; be- 
ing each sacred to the god Nilus. This is 
ridiculed in a passage, which has been often 
quoted, from the ancient comedian * Anti-^ 
phanes : who mentions, that an eel by the 
Egyptians was reverenced equally with their 
gods. Another ^ comedian says, that they es- 
teemed it as one of their supreme deities : and 
he, at the same time, exposes their folly with 

X^^*^ flcvTATv cfAudig t^ivf, Clemeiis Alexand, Cohort, p. 34. 
2. c. 72. p. 1 37. 

^ K«i r «AA« Sfimc ^xri TV( AtyvirrtMy 
EtyflMy T« fdfAia'M r tTo9tdf ngv E'^j^tXvu 

Anttphanes in Lycone apud Adben^umi 
1. 7. p. 299. 
* Anaxandride^. 

Ov^* 01 r^'UFti ytt^ «u«f#vr' uii* it ftfitt 
*Vlfimf Mr oiKhikKm \% )if;^yr<y xvAv. 
Bdtfv w^^rKvnii* tyat 3f ^vn v§tf Bu$s» 
Tflv iyxiXvf ftsyti-if nyn A»tfi§ftu 
'HfiUf it ratf v^a/f ^fy<foy 9r«^««'«X9. 

K vfec rfCf<f , vvmrrm V fyiv^ 
T* tinf/oik xaTtT$nto-uv inx* «y AicC«». 

Anaxandrkles G>micu6 if nfXif!4. 
apud Athenseum ibid. 
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some humour. A Grecian is made to address 
himself to an Egyptian : and he accordingly 
says, — " It is impossible for me to ride in the 
** same troop with you : for our notions and 
** manners are diametrically opposite. You 
" pay adoration to an ox : I kill and sacrifice 
** it to the gods. You esteem an eel to be a 
** very great divinity. I only think it the best 
" dish that comes upon table. You worship 
** a dog. I whip him handsomely ; especi- 
^ ally if I find the cur purloining my dinner.'* 
These punishments, brought upon the E- 
gyptians, bore a strict analogy with their crime. 
They must there fo-^! have been greatly alarm- 
ed when they beheld their sacred stream de- 
filed with blood, their land infected, and them- 
selves almost poisoned with their stinking dei- 
ties. The evil reached the lai%d of Goshen; 
for it seemed proper, that the Israelites should 
partake in it ; that the impression might be 
the stronger on their minds. One great rea- 
son for this part of the punishment was to 
give them a thorough disgust to this worship, 
that they might not hereafter lapse into this 
popular idolatry. For it is to be observed, as 
they were to be conducted to the land of Ca- 
naan, and to the confines of Syria, that there 
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were many nations in those parts, among 
whom this worship was common. 

Of the Compound Deity Atargatu. 

And here it is proper to take notice, that 
there was a female deity, called Athor in E* 
gypt : but in Syria ' Atar-Cetus, or Atargatis ; 
and abbreviated * Dercetus and Derceti. This 
personage was supposed to have been of old 
preserved by means of a ^ fish : and was re- 
presented one half under that form ; and the 
other half as a "* woman. She was esteemed 
to be the same as the Aphrodite of the Greeks, 
and the Venus of the Romans : whose origin 

' Atar-catus, or cetus, signifies the fish Atar. Catus and 
Cetus in m^ny languages signified a fish. 

* Plmy speaking of Joppa says-*cdituf ilBc fabulosa 
CetD. 1. 5« c* 1 S. p. 260. 'l\m W4s the sanie as Derceti 
and Atargetis. 

Artf^y^r/y -nsif K^fovt. Atargatis was the goddess Athar. 
Strabo, I. 16. p. 1182. 

^F%nrM }f rm Ai^tucnti twcrii wmrm Avrnr^ Erato^enis K«* 
r«f^<9^^i ^4uf • Some speak of more fishes than one. SchoL 
in Arat. p. 32. 

^ 'H^0t4 /Miy yvifn* r« }f oKWf m fAn^m ut #«^ «^2fi;> ^X'^mt 

09^ «r«Twyft«i. Lucian de Syri& Del, p. 884. 

At Hierapolis she was represented intirely in the form of 
^ woxnan, %mm yvy«. Ibid. p. 884* 
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was from the sea. In consequence of this, 
wherever her worship prevailed, fish were es-e 
teemed sacred ; and the inhabitants would 
not feed upon them. This was the case at ■ 
Edessa, called Hierapolis, where Atargatis, or 
Derceto, was held in particular veneration, 
Xenophon, in his march through these parts^ 
observed, in a river called Chalus, many large 
fishes, which appeared tame, and were never 
taken for food : the natives esteeming them 
as * gods. Lucian tells us, that this worship 
was of great antiquity ; and was introduced 
into these parts from ^ Egypt. The same 

f^rt "Zv^MP ^ff rn9 Artc^YoriK Strab. 1. 16. p. 1085. K*r« 
•my 9r«x«i BetfiSvicnf tx^vis twtf if^ti. .£lian de An. 1. 12. c. 2» 

p. 661. 

Ibi prodigiosa Atargatis, 'Gnecis autem Derceto dicta, 
colitur. Pliny» I. 5. c. 23. p. 266. Theon tells us, that out 
of honour to the goddess, the Syrians abstained from fish^-r* 
it Xv^M< t^iv^t nic%xi»mu, Schol. in Aratuniy p. S2. 

Some say, that Derceto was turned into a fish* 

Joh. Txetzes. Chil. h. Hist. 275. 172. 

AvtfC. U 1. p. 254. 

3 De Syril Dea, p. 877. He stiles the temples — »^mH 
^a$ fffyw^ \^* ibid. p. 881* 
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eiistoift sccmS to have been kept up in * Ba^ 
by Ionia : but what was of more consequence 
to the Israelites, it prevailed within their own 
borders. * Dagpn of Ashdod, or Azotus, was 
the same deity : and represented under a like 
figure as Atargatis* The same rites and ab- 
stinence were observed also at Ascalon* * Di-^ 
ddorus Siculus speaks of this city, which he 
places in Syria, rather than Palestine ; at no 
great distance from which he says was a large 
lake, abounding with fishes. Near it was a 
noble temple of the goddess Derceto, whom 
they represented with the face of a woman, 
but from thence downwards under the figure 
af a fish. The history of Derceto in this place 
was, that she threw herself into this lake, and 
Was changed to a fish. On which account 
the * inhabitants of Ascalon, and of some 

' Cogitate et 4ubia est^ de te Babylonia narret « 

Dercetiy quaih veYs&y squamis velantibus artus, 
Stagna Palxsdnae credunt celebrasse figur^. 

Ovid. Met. 1. 4. v. 44, 45, 
Manilius makes it a Babylonish history i 
Scilicet in piscem sese Citharea novavlt, 
QuUm Babyloniacas submersa profugit in undas. 

Astronom. 1. 4. v. 577. 
* i Samuel c. 5. v. 2, 3, 4. 
^ Diodorus. Sic. L 2. p. 92. 

ffk ^x^vi if hits. Diodor. ibid. 
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parts of Syria, abstained from fish : and held 
those of the lake as so many deities. 

Extent of this Worship. 

However strange this idolatry may appear, 
yet we see how very far it reached ; and with 
What a reverence it was attended. It was to 
be found not only in Syria, which was suffi- 
ciently near ; but in the borders of ' Lebanon j 
also at Ascalon, Ashdod, and Joppa ; which 
cities were within the precincts of the tribes 
of Dan and Judah. These prodigies therefore 
in Egypt were very salutary and well directed. 
They must have had a great influence upon 
the Israelites ; and been attended with a per- 
manent disgust and abhorrence. The fallacy 
too of the worship must have been apparent : 
when judgments were thus executed upon 
these reputed deities : who could neither pro- 
tect their votaries, nor defend themselves. 
Whose priests and magicians were obliged to 
sue to the servants of the true God to remedy 
those evils, which the popular gods were not 

Ty$ ixfiv^ vra> otCyri ict^ivtMu ii HXf<o< r«y Am. Clemens 

Alex. Cohort, p. 35. 

' Ai^xwtf h uici iir ^6mfcn tSnno-eifAnf* Lucian de Syria Dea, 
p. 884. 



abk to avert. Herein were verified the words 
of God to Moses — Against all the gods of E^ 
gypt I will execute judgment. Exodus xii. 12. 

I thought it might be attended with some 
utility to shew, what appeared to me to be the 
purpose of divine wisdom in this judgment 
displayed upon the Egyptians. For I cannot 
help thinking thkt without this explanation 
We see neither the extent nor the propriety of 
the punishment. 



THE SECOND PLAGUE. 
FROGS. 

Ch. viii. Ver. l. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses ^ Go unto Pharaoh^ and say unto him^ Thus 
saith the Lordy Let my people go^ that they may . 
serve me. 

V. 2. And if thou refuse to let them go y be- 
holdy I will smite all thy borders with frogs: 

V. 3. And the river shall bring forth frogs 
abundantly^ t^c. 

V. 5. And the Lord spake unto Moses ^ Say 
unto Aarouy Stretch forth thine hand with thy 
rod over the streams^ over the rivers ^ and over 



the ponds J (or lakes) - and cm^se frags to come up 
upon the land of Egypt. 

v.. 6. jind Aaron stretched out his hand 
over the waters of Egypt ; and the frogs came 
up^ and covered the land of Egypt. 

V. 13* And the Lord did according to the 
word of Moses: and tKe frogs died out of the 
houses^ out of the 'Vilk^esy and out of the f elds. 

V. 14. And they gathered them together upon 
heaps; and the land stank. 

This evil, like the former, arose from theif 
sacfed river, in which they so much confided j 
and of whose sanctity and excellence they 
were so much persuaded. Its streams fey these 
means became a second time polluted, and 
disgraced, to the utter confusion both of their 
gods and priests. The land also was equally 
defiled, and their palaces and temples render- 
ed hateful : so that every native was infected, 
and had no way to perform any lustration, 
and to cleanse himself frotn the filth, with 
which he was tainted. Every stream, and eve- 
ry lake, was in a state of pollution. Whether 
the frog among the Egyptians was an object 
of reverence, or of abhorrence, is * uncertain : 

* The wolf,^ Av*d$, uras sacred to the God of Light, be- 
cause at the appearance of the sun he retires. 
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bt whether it were not at the same time both 
hated and reverenced, as many objects are 
known to have been among particular nations. 
Of this we may be assured^ both frotn the 
examples of the ' Greeks and of the Ro* 
mans. They worshipped many deities out of 
dread; such as Ate^ Proserpine, and the Furies: 
and there were others, which they must have 
hated and * despised : witness, Priapus, Fatua, 
Vacuna, Cloacina, and Mephitis. By this 
last was signified stink in the abstract : which 
had a temple at ' Cremona. Add to these 
Fear, Fever, Dread Force, ^ Calumny^ Envy, 
Impudence : all abhorred, yet personified and 
worshipped. The Egyptians held * serpents 
in great veneration, yet they reverenced the 
* ibis, which destroyed ^ them. Whether the 
frog was held in this twofold predicament 

^ See Lucian de Calumnix non temere credendo. 

* See Lilius Gyraldus de Miscellaneis Deis, p. 47. * 

3 Ibid. p. 59. 

^ Calumnia, quam Grseci AticCdAnf nominant, et Impuden- 
ti«, aras Athenienses consecrisse, testis est Theophrastus 
apud Diogenianum. Lilius Gyraldus^ Syntagm. 1. p. 37. 

^ Herod. 1. 2. c. 74. p. 1S8* 

« Ibid. c. 75. 

^ Invocant etiam Mgjftii ib^s suas contra serpentum mor^ 
8U8. Pliny, 1. 1C..C. 26, 27. p. 559., 
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jliay not be e^y to determine. Thus Vavieh 
is certain, that it was very consistent with di* 
vine wi^om and justice, to punish the Egyp-* 
tians either by what they abominated, or by 
what they idly revered. We know, that the 
Sun, or Apollo^ was the same as ' Osiris : and 
we are informed by * Plutarch, that no ani- 
mal was sp little * acceptable to this deity as » 
frog. Yet he acknowledge!^ that it was an 
emblem of the Sun in Egypt. And in thift 
$ame treatise he tell* us, that the brazen palm-^ 
tree at Delphi, which was a representation of 
that tree under which Apollo was supposed to 
have been born, had many of these animal* 
engraved at its basis. It was the gift of Cyp- 
selus, an ancient king of Corinth : and Plu-^ 
tareh mentions, that he and many others won- 
dered, how these symbolical representations 
could have any relation to the deity. And 
in his banquet of wise * men,, he makes Pitta- 
Gus ask Periander the son of Cypselus~Tj?>» 

* Plut. Isiset Osiria, vol. 2. p. 372. Diod. L 1. p. 10. 

Cstr^ttj^^f ^ttr^ticcy n viti'^ sTygflffaFTu. voL 1. de Pyth. Orac. 
p. 4jOO. 

3 Vol- 1. p. 164. 



tUTtap tm ^T^ttyfoif i%%imv% ri CsXavrai "ttgi top 
wifuivtt rn (pomjcog iMtTSTOgvsufi^iPOt ro9'9Tdiy — the 

reason^ why those frogs were engraved in such 
numbers at the bottom of the palm. To this no 
answer is given : yet we may be sure, that 
both the tree and the animals had a relation 
to the deity, by their being of old dedicated to 
him. Of this we may be certain, that the 
frog,, like the tortoise, crocodile, &c. was an 
emblem of preservation in floods aind inunda- 
tions: also of lymphatic prophecy. And 
Philastrius Brixiensis tells us, that it was held 
sacred by the Egyptians. As to the palm it- 
self, we may suppose it, on account of its beau- 
ty and utiUty, to have been made an emblem 
of this god, the same as Osiris : and that it 
was originally an hieroglyphic imported from 
Egypt. For we learn from Hesychius, • 
naXja.yrjjj 0«o^ Aiyvitriog» that there was an 

* Some would alter it to HcutfivXn^ : but that term had 
been taken notice of by Hesychius before, and the place, in 
which the word na^fivrnt is introduced, shews that it is 
rightly expressed. Whence the Romans got the term Palma, 
for the 0«if<5 of the Greeks, is uncertain. The tree may 
have been so stiled among other nations 5 and perhaps by 
the Egyptians. Even among the Greeks litth^vs signified a 
prince; or, as I should suspect, a conquerour. It came pro- 
bably from an old word n«A^D, Palma : and from thence 

D2 
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Lgyptian deity called Palmytes. This deity was^ 
generally denominated Hermes ; and, accord- 
ing to Apuleius, described with a branch of 
the palm in his hand ; and leaves of the same 
tree upon his feet. The palm is an evergreen: 
and by this emblem was signified Victory, 
Honour, and Immortality. 

Though Plutarch tells us that the frog was 
not acceptable to the Grecian Apollo ; yet we 
may be assured, that it was a sacred represen- 
tation in Egypt, by its being found in the 
Bembine Table sitting upon the water-lily or 
' lotus : and that it was sacred to Osiris He- 
lius. This deity was sometimes described up- 
on the same lotus, and in the midst of waters, 
under the form of a newly *bom * child. Both 
emblems were of the same signification ; and 
related to the prophetic god Osiris ; and to his 

both n«>^t>$, and UxXftvrm. For the Palm was certainly a 
badge of victory and honour. 

UaXfAvif c iet^iMvg. Hesych. Zfv; lUcXftv^ u^fitau Lycoph* 
ron, V. 691. 

* Jablonsk. 1. 4. c. 1. p. 161. 

* Plutarch says, that the Egyptians described the rising of 

the Sun^-9rKf^f»v fnyfMf y^ot^ovTuq tin Punat Ket9i^»f$if9, as an in» 

fant sitting upon the lotus, Pe Pyth. Orac. p. 400. But it 
was not the rising of the luminary, but the renovation and 
restoration of a person, stiled Heiius, Sol : who had been ex- 
posed upon the waters, and preserved : whom the Egyptian* 
called Osiris. 
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preservation, when exposed to the deep. This 
animal upon that particular plant is to be 
found among several ancient gems. 

We may likewise be assured, that the frog 
was sacred to Osiris Helius, from one of the 
names by which it was signified in the east. 
There was certainly of old a greater resem- 
blance and conformity between the languages 
of neighbouring nations, than exists at present. 
And Bochart tells ns, that among the Arabi- 
ans a frog was stiled fmf Kura, From hence 
I should be led to think that it was sacred to 
the reputed god of light, who was distinguish- 
ed by this name. This is certain, that the 
same term expressed Kt;^/;, and Kv^og^ related 
to princes, and divine personages ; and parti- 
cularly to the ' Sun, or Osiris. In Greece 
there was a place sacred to this deity under 
the name of Apollo ; where was an oracular 
temple, and * lake. The name of it wa3 Kvhpa^ 
similar to, JTip, Kurrha mentioned above : and 
he was in consequence of it stiled ^.pppaiog, or, 
as we express it, ^ Gyrrheiis. Plutarch informs 

*HXff it Tii^ntt Kv^ov Xpywtt. HesychiuS. 

* Vide Lutatium in Statii Thebaid. 1. 7. v. S47. 
^ Quid tibi <nim Cinha ? quid cum Permessidos unda f 

Martial, h 1. epig. 77f 
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us, that Cyrus the Great had his name from 
the same luminary— ' Kvgo¥ ya^ xaXup rug 
rigf^ra? rov 'HX/op : for the Persians calLthe sun^ 
Gurus or Cyrus. * Ctesias mentions the same 
of Ochus, named also Cyrus : Tifisrcti to o^ofj^u, 
uvra cx^iTo th 'HX;« Kt/^or. He had his name from 
the sun\ and was from hence called Cyrus. 

An Emblem of Prophetic Influence, 

It is to be observed, that most aquatic ani- 
mals in Egypt were sacred and emblematical : 
and all inspiration of old was supposed to arise 
from fountains and streams. Hence in Greece 
likewise the waters of Pimplea, Helicon, Agar 
ixippe, Permessis, &c. were supposed to be 
gifted with a power of inspiration. The 
Muses, who^e original history came from Her- 
mopolis, and other places, in Egypt, were 
esteemed Prophetic deities, and denominated 

from water. — ^ KaXyvra/ it Movo-ai a^ro rng 

fji,cj(r$ag. The Muses are denominated from (aii 
Egyptian word) Mos. Phurnutus, from whom 

The word in Pausanius is expressed K<p^«, 1. 10. p. 89S,. 
Cke rrrp of the Arabians. 
■ In Artaxerxe, p. 1012. 

* Apud Ctesiae Excerpta. See Herod. Wesseling* p. 821. 
^ Phomutus de Nat. Deorum, J I*, p. 157. 
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i^e learn this, would inteipret tlie word ' in^, 
^uiry^ and investigation .* but it manifestly sig* 
nified water. To yu^ viofg fjua^ ovofjuu^tftnv Ai^twr- 
tioi. The Egyptians ^ says * Philo, call the eU-^ 
ment of water Mos. When Pharaoh's daugh-^ 
ter gave name to Moses, she said it was, be- 
cause I drew hint out of the ^ Water. It is some- 
times expressed * Mo : and is still to be found 
in the Coptic version of the ^ Bible, 

As frogs were of the aquatic tribe in Egypt, 
and sacred to Osiris Helitis : and as they were 
engraved upon the basis of Apollo's statue at 
Delphi, the seat of prophecy ; 1 am led to think, 
that they were originally characteristics of the 

' • 'tftyd fUivuHy ir# fyift9Wi^ ibid. The Muses were 
supposed to have becfn water nymphs : ai)d fountains were 
sacred to them. 

* Vol. 2. p. 83, 

^ Etodus ii. 10. 

^ Josepbus expresses it MdU) (ufv. corit. Ap. 1. }< Cle^ 
mens does the same—— to ytt^ vitt^ ftstv •ftfut^uvif Atyvirrtdt^ 
Strom. 1. 1. p. 412. 

Scaliger says, that the name of Moses was from nwo, ex^ 
traxit : and he may be tight. But Mos, and Mou, still was 
the Egyptian term, by which water was signified : as we 
may be assured from the present Coptic ; and from the tes- 
timony of the writers above : and nvo, Mosafa was probably 
to draw out of water. 

^ See Coptic Lexicon by Woide, p. 57- 
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. priests, and prophets df Egypt : and that tbey 
weye sacred to the Nymphs and Muses. Hence 
an anonymous writer in a Greek epigram stiles 
the frog'— rft;v ^vfi,(pm ^i^ctwovra^ an attendant 
upon the duties qf streams^ and fountains. 

Esteemed saci^ed f ram its Inflation. 

Another reason may be given for the frog 
being an emblem of ApoUoj and Osiris ; also 
of priests and prophets in general. All inspira- 
tion was supposed to bp an inflation of the 
deity. Hence it was stiled sfjuw^ptn^ : and an 
inspired person ifj^nevivtrroqy both from vv^o^ and 
flrvgujcta J by the latter of which is signified 
breath and spirit. For all those, who were 
possessed by the prophetic divinity, are repre- 
sented as swoUen and enlarged, and as it were 
bursting through the overpowering inflation. 
Hence ^ Virgil says of the Sibil at Cumae 

subito non vultus, npn color unus, 

Not! comptse manser^ comse ; sed pectus anhelani , 
Et rabie fera corda tument, majorque videri, 
Nee mprtale sonans, adflata est nuniiae quando 
Jam propior^ dei. 

Now this animal is noted for swelling itself up 

, ' ^n, 1. vi. V. 46. 
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^y * inflation : and hence it probably became 
a representative of the god of inspiration j and 
of all those, who were divino spiritu afflati, et 
deo pleni* For as the Egyptians borrowed 
their emblems from moles^ beetles, flies, and 
the most contemptible reptiles, if they found 
in them any analogy with the object, which 
they wanted to express ; so it is probable, 
that they adopted the frog for the purpose 
mentioned above. Upon this account this 
animal was depicted upon the lotos to denote* 
the preservation of Osiris, the prophetic god, 
when he was in danger from the waters. And 
it was found, as we have seen, upon the basis 
of Apollo's statue at the seat of prophetic 
knowledge, Delphi: where was the princi- 
pal oracle of that supposed divinity in Greece. 
Above all things, these animals were particu- 
larly natives qf tho^e sacred streams, from 
whence inspiration was supposed to proceed. 

Other flea^on^ for this Animal being a sacre^ 

J^mblem^ 

« 

This inference seems to be warranted by 
the author of the Apocalyj^se, who continu- 

? Hence the name given by Homer— <^yfl•#yl»*^•^ Batraco^n. 
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ally alludes to symbolical charaCWfs, whieh 
prevailed of old. In the i6th chapter, vcr. 
IS. speaking of illusions, with which thd 
world was to be affected, he says, that h6 saw 
t^f^e unclean spirits^ like frogs ^ idme out of the 
Mouth of the dragon^ and out of the mouth of the 
beasts and out of the mouth qf the false prophet 2 
^nd he a^ds — they are the spirits of devils^ 
working miracles. From henc0 1 should bd 
ferther induced to think, that these animals 
were of old types of magicians, priests, attd 
prophets ; particularly those of Eg3^t. If 
this be true, the miracle, which Moses at thi* 
time exhibited, was attended with a wonder- 
ful propriety in respect to Pharaoh and his 
wise men : and at the same time afforded i, 
just punishment upon the whole of that infa- 
tuated people, quibus res eo pcrvenit, ut et 
ftana et culides et formicse dii esse ' yiderentur* 
There is another circumstance, for which 
I should imagine that the frog was in some 
degree esteemed a sacred emblem in the east 
The ancients in all countries seem to have 
shewn their gratitude to the deity for any be- 
nefit, by reverencing the animal, or the vegcr 
table, through which the blessing either aC- 

* See L^ctailtius de Orig. Err€>ris, I. 2. c. 6. p. 1 35. 
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crued ; or was pointed out. The rfeing <tf 
the sun 'made wild beasts retire. Hence a 
wolf and a lion were made emblems of the 

T 

sun's efficacy : and were sacred to Sol, Mith- 
ras, and Osiris, People, who travelled in de- 
serts, were generally much in want of water : 
and it is said, that they used to follow the 
asses of the wilderness, or trace their footsteps, 
in order to arrive at the pools and fountains, 
with which those animals were acquainted. 
Hence the ' ass, and particularly the wild ass, 
was held by many nations as sacred : and these 
animals probably upon this account were ad-r 
mitted into the sphere ; where of old was the 
oyo^ir (parya/, as we read in Theon upon Aratus, 
For the very same reason I imagine, that the 
frog was held in some reverence ; as the same 
discovery must have been made to people in 
distress Ky the noise he ifiakes, and the indi-^ 
cation he gives of water, ^hen people in a 
desert were looking out for a pool, or a foun.*? 
tain, nothing could be a surer guide to the ear 
than the croaking of these animals, which 
may be l^ard at a great distance. There ' is 
fin elegant epigram to this purpose by an un* 

* Minucius Felix^ p, ^60. 
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known band ; which deserves well to be tran- 
scribed. I have alluded to it before. 

Toy s'^yotnv KOv<pai^ rsgvofjusvov Cargaj^ovf . ^ 

KavfiKTogi ij(^6goTccrny if^av azBtrtraf/uemg. . 

KoiXaiog tx igoffigfig ajjif^iCtM (rrofi^rt. 
^mfjv fiyfiTiigciy oioivogog uk »ToXg/ya>y 

Antholog, 1. 6. c i6. pt 447- Steph. 



TH? THIRD PLAGUE.. 



or ucE. 



Ch. viii, Ver. i6. And the Lord said unto 
Moses^ Say unto Aaron^ Stretch out thy rod^ and 
smite the dust of the landy t^ it may become 
lice throughout all the land of Egypt, 

V, 17, And they did so ; for Aaron stretch- 
ed forth his hand with his rod^ and smote the dust 
of the earthy and it became lice in man and in 
beast: all the dust of the land became lice through* 
out ail tl^e land of Egypt. 
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It has been mcationed that the Egyptiani 
affected great external purity : and were very 
nice both in their persons, and cloathing : 
bathing and making ablutions continually. 
Uncommon care was taken, that they might 
not harbonf any vermihe. They were parti- 
cularly solicitous upon this head ; thinking it 
would be a great profknation of the temple, 
which they entered, if any animalcule of this 
sort were concealed in their garments* It 
would have been well, if their worship had 
corresponded with their outward appearance : 
but, on the contrary, it seems to have been 
more foul and base than that of any other 
nation, as far as we can obtain evidence. 
Their gods were contemptible, and ridicu- 
lous: and their rites filthy j and to the last 
degree bestial and obscene. Yet they were 
carried on with an appearance of outward 
purity, and a scrupulous shew of cleanUness ; 
in which perhaps they may have exceeded all 
other people. Their delicacy in this respect 
is taken notice of by Herodotus. Eer^^ra h 

^o^eniTi 01 u^zig Xivbtjv (j^ovnv.- — Again, BifJLaru ii 
'Kina tpo^ivcny am veoTrXvriZi S'srtTfidevavrig t^to fjuoi,^ 

KiiTTu. The priests wear raiment of linen only.-r^ 
And the linen garments which they put on^ are 
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cmthmally fresh washed: concerning wMcA they 
tuke porticular care. Herod* L 2. c. 37- p.: 
1^0, 1 . The people in general wore a woollen 
garment over another of linen : but they laid 
aside the former, when they approached. their 
deities, for. fear, that it should harbour any 

Vermine. ' Ou fAsrrcs sg yt TtA l^u Bff^sgtTOii 
ii^iuia, ou3^s (ruyMCstttdavrgrai <r^i- ou ya^ icrim*, 

They never imar any waolkn garment ^ when they 
are to. enter a temple: nor is any thing cf this 
sort used in their burials: for it would be est eent^^ 
ed an ivupurity* On this account the priests 
abstained entirely from all wooUen raiment,, 
and wore only one covering, which was of 
linen : and besides bathing continually, they 
plucked out all hairs and excrescences from 
their * bodies, and were carefully shaved ; that 
they might not incm: any impurity. *0/ i« 

/^««$ \v^imrai rouu to (nnflU hit t^irrii; if^^^n^i ha. 
l^flft OQEIP, fjuTiTi aXXo fjuv(ra§a» fjuriitv tfyiuriTut 
cr^i Sfif asrgyj?^/ t^g Seng. The priests^ says He- 
todotus, are shaved^ both as to their heads^ and 

' Herod. 1. 2, c. 31. p. 141. 

* Sacerdotes deglabrato corpore. Lactant. de Falsa. Relig* 
1. L p. 96. 
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^dies^ iwrtf^hird day : to jwevent 9By, LOUSEj 
or any Qther detectable object y being found upon 
themy when they are performing thsir duty to tht 
gods^ Herod. 1. 3* c. 37. p- isi. The $amQ 
i^ mentionecj by another ' author : who adds, 
that all WQoUen was foul, and excrementitiousi 
l>eiQg an aijixBal substance from a perishable 
being j which they abhorred. * To ^1 }^>w 

9u0^ga» nffGnra^-r-r^KKTrpL it ^&ugoiros0v. But f OX 
is th^ product (f the immortQl earth. It affords 
a delicate and pure covering — and is not at all 
&ible to produt^e LICE. We may from hence 
tee, what an abhorrence the Egyptians shew-* 
^ towards this sort of vermine ; and what 
c«re wais taken by the priests to guard against 
them. The judgments therefore inflicted 
by the hands of Moses were adapted to their 
prejudices, and they were made to suffer for 
their false delicacy in placing the essence 
of religion in external cleanUncss, to the 
omission of things of real weight. For with 

* Plutargh ; who speaks of the priests as—- Sv^^B^iwvfV** 
Siui,tffUf9i cfutX^ «-«y Tt o'eifMf shaved dose^ and equably smoctk" 
ed all over their bodies. De Is. et Osir. v. 2. p. 952. D* Of 
their wearing lineni S>id. 

•Ibid. 
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pure hands they practised iniquity ; and pef-* 
formed rites to the last degree foul and abo-^ 
minable. We learn from Herodotus and 
other writers, that the most bestial andun-^ 
natural practices were carried on within the 
precincts of their temples, for which the neat-* 
ness and elegance of the sanctuary could 
not atone. The judgment at this time in-* 
flicted was attended with such propriety in 
its direction, that the priests and magicians 
perceived immediately from what hand it 
came. The two preceding plagues had been 
antecedently mentioned to Pharaoh ; and no-- 
tice was given concerning the hand, that 
would inflict them. But of this third plague 
there was no warning afforded : yet the appli- 
cation was too plain to be mistaken : and the 
magicians said immediately— /i4/V is the ' finger 
of God. 

Such is the history of this judgment, and 
of the consequences, which ensued. But as 

" An Hebrew term, as well as an Egyptian; by which 
was signified the power of God. Our Saviour says, — If I 
vfith the finger of God cast out devils ^ no doubt the kingdom of 
God is come upon you, Luke, c. 1 1. v. 20. 

Q^*fMt ig>» ^m ittKTvXttf 99. Psalm, 8. v. 4. 
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some have raised doubts about the, means 
which were used ; and have thought, that a 
different object was employed, it is necessary 
to proceed somewhat farther 'upon the subject, 
in order to obviate their notions : ibr upon 
this article the propriety of the miracle de- 
pends. 

V 

Of the Cinnim or Conim (6*^^) Lice, and of the 
different Interpretations mistakenly given : 
Exodus viii. 16. ' 

The uncertainty above mentioned has arisen 
from the Greek version, where the original 
word cinnim or conim, pediculi, is rendered 
fl-^v/^g; 5 which seems to be a term not very 
common, and of a different signification. 
This insect, the tncn-^j or KVi'^j has been vari- 
ously described by the writers, who have 
treated of it : though they all suppose it to have 
been a species of fly. The best judges about 
a Greek word are the Grecians: and among 
them » Theophrastus : and he speaks of it as 
a fly or gnat, which hurt the vines and fig-trees. 

But the plague in Egypt was upon man 
and beast : therefore no such species of gnat 
could be alluded to in this history. Besides, 

* Hist Plant. 1. 4. c. 17. 

E 
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if it were a winged and a stinging insect^ as 
Jerome, » Origen, and others have supposed, 
the plague of * flies is unduly anticipated : and 
the next miracle will be only a repetition of 
the former : for the very next is the plague 
of flies. Hence » Bochart very truly says — 
Sed Graeci trKv^vm nomine quicquid intellexe- 
rint> hebrseo nomine, 0'»», puto pediculos po- 
tius, quam culices, significari. — Mihi occurrit 
nulla ratio, cur culices dicantur cinnim ; sed 
pediculis hoc nomen vel maxime convenit. 
Taylor, Buxtorf, and le Clerc agree with Bo- 
chart; and interpret the word in the same 
sense, (p^g^^e;, sive pediculi, lice. 

J Bochart farther observes, that from the 
Hebrew cinnim, or conim, came the Greek 
words KivvtoLy and xovthgy which signify nitSj and 
small /ice. From the derivative, therefore, 
the sense of the original may be known* 
^ Hesychius accordingly explains xtma by 
f^tx^a cpdiji^icif small lice. And the same in- 

' Homilia Tenia in Exodum. 

* Exodus, viii. 20. 

^ Bochart. Hiefozii. Pars Poster. 1. iv. p. 574. See the 
whole Treatise de Pediculis. 

* Ibid. p. 575. 

^ It is rendered mmm ; but is corrected by the learned 
Bruno^ See Hesych. Alberti. p. 257* n. 10/ 
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sects are described in theii first state by i Di- 
oscorides under the name of zevtieg. He in- 
forms us, (phtgug xat xoviiag <p6u^u fieXin ngt^ 
yj^nrOiKTix, Kii^ogi that the wood of Cedar ^ anointed 
with honey^ kills both lice and nits. 

Josephus, as an Hebrew, must be an unex- 
ceptionable judge in the case before us-s and 
he could not but know the general opinion of 
the Jews in his time. In describing the Mo- 
saic account of this plague he says—-* p6u§a» 

roii A^iyvvTiOtg B^fiifJ09)S'av a'ffn^ov ri "TrKriOog. There 
tame forth all over tJie Egyptians an immense 
quantity of lice. As the word occurs often 
among the Hebrew commentators, it is by 
them uniformly interpreted in the same sense, 
as in Josephus, and they must have been the 
best judges of a word in their own language. 
We cannot, therefore, have better authority 
to countenance this interpretation. « Bochart 
accordingly tells us — idem sequuntur Chaldaei, 
Jonathan, Onkelos, Syrus, Samaritanus, &c. 
— Hebraei omnes, nuUo excepto. After these 
proofs we cannot, I think, doubt about the 
purport of the word. 

* In Libro de Melle. See Bochart above, 

* Antiq. Jud. 1. 2. p. 109. Havercamp. 
^ Bochart above. 
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The disorder with which the Egyptiatu^ 
were afflicted, was odious, and detestable in 
its nature ; as being in general the conse- 
quence of filth, and animal corruption ; which 
of all things they abominated most. This 
perhaps was the reason, why the authors of 
the Greek version, the Hellenistic Jews of 
Alexandria^ gave another name to these ver- 
mine, that they might not be guilty of any of- 
fence to the natives. For they wrote under 
the eyes of the Ptolemies : and their transla-* 
tion could be no secret to the priests of the 
country. These were men of power, and in- 
fluence, who held their ancestors in great ve- 
neration. It might therefore have brought 
much evil upon the Jews of Alexandria, as 
well as of other parts ; and no small odiunfi 
upon their sacred Pentateuch ; if there had 
been published to the world, that the whole 
body of the most sacred order in Egypt, had 
once swarmed with these detestable vermine. 
This, I imagine, was the reason for suppress- 
ing the truth ; and giving a diflferent turn to 
the history. The priests might look upon the 
pollution of their river, and the introduction 
of frogs, with all the subsequent plagues, as' 
great calamities. But the tradition about Lice,, 
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if divulged, would have been an everlasting 
" disgrace to their calling : an affront to the 
whole body of the priesthood, as well as to 
the nation in general ; and never to be for- 
given. But waving jthis, we juay from the 
evidence above be assured, that by cinnim 
were meant those noisome vermine, called by 
the Greeks (pdeigti^ and pediculi by the Ro- 
mans ; and in the English version, Lice. 

' Josephus speaks of Pharaoh^ as dreading the disgrace^ir^^ 
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PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 



PART SECOND. 

THE FOURTH PLAGUE. 

Kwofjuvidfj or FLIES. 

Exod, Ch. viii. Ver. 20. ^nd the Lord said 
unto Moses^ Rise up early in the mornings and 
stand before Pharaoh; loy he comet h forth to the 
water; and say unto him^ Thus saith the Lordy 
Let my people go ^ that they may serve me: 

V- 21. £//(?, if thou wilt not let my people 
go^ behold^ I will send swarms of flies upon thee^ 
and upon thy servants^ and upon thy people^ and 
into thy houses : and the houses of the Egyptians 
shall be full of swarms of flies ^ and also the 
ground^ whereon they are. 

V. 22. j4nd I will sever in that day the 
land of Goshen^ in which my people dwelly that 
no swarms of flies shall be there; to the end thou 



tnayest know, that I am the Lord in the midst cf 
the earth. 

V. 23. And I will put a division between 
my people J and thy people: to-morrow shall the 
sign be. 

V. 24. j4nd the Lord did so: and there 
came a grievous swarm of flies into the house of 
Pharaohy and into his servants houses, and into 
all the land of Egypt: the land was corrupted by 
reason of the swarm of flies. 

We find, that Moses was ordered to accost 
Pharaoh, and to disclose to him the will of 
God, at the time, when he was taking his 
morning walk upon the banks of the Nile, 
It was probably a season of customary adora- 
tion ; when the prince of the country shewed 
his reverence to the stream, which was esteem- 
ed so beneficial and sacred. The judgment 
to be denounced was a plague of flies : and of 
the same species, according to Bochart, as 
was stiled by the Romans Musca Canina, and 
by the Grecians * Kwofjuvia. They were brought 

• Whether the term aii? denotes absolutely a distinct spe- 
cies of fly, or swarms of all sorts, may be difficult to deter- 
mine. The Seventy express it Kvfof^vM, 

iStf, pyof ^avoTl)^>iti ivi g-i K Vfcftvietf, £xod» 8. V. 2|, 

Pe TerrI Gosen^-«v« ir«i vcu i Kvvo^vtei. y. 23. 
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all over the land in vast numbers ; and seepa 
to have been not only formidable for their 
swarms, but for the ^ painfulness of their stings, 
as well as of their bite, \Yhich was intolerable. 
There is reason to think, that the Egyptians 
had particular deities to remedy stated evils ; 
as we may infer from the nations, who came 
from them. They were similar to the ^ea 
uTcoT^cTraioh and Dii Averrunci, of Greece and 
Rome : and their department was to ward ofF 
those natural evils to which their votaries 
were liable. The province allotted to several 
deities was particularly to drive away flies. I 
have shewn that many of the Grecian states 
consisted of colonies from Egypt ; and we read 

of Jupiter f^vtccy^ogj fjuviopco^og^ oLTOfjivtoci all titles 

conferred upon this deity from a supposition 
of his clearing his temples from these insects. 
He was worshipped under this character at 

£/9r€> KMi i)A^f xvto(fiijitec» Psalm 1 04. V. S 1 • 

77. V. 45. 

The Vulgate renders it — Omne genus muscarum. Aquila 
— 'KttfifAvitti, The hke is to be found in the Syriac and Sa- 
maritan. — ^Cyniphen omnis generis : & omne genus mus- 
carum, according to the Latin translation. 

' Ovq xfy yx^ nx^i^m x.xi fivim cjnxrun ^f,yfitt* Sapient. Li- 
ber, c. 16. V. 9. 
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* Elis ; as Hercules was at Rome. The Arcadi- 
ans also sacrificed to the hero * Myiagrus, 
from whence we may infer that the worship was 
very ancient. The like obtained at Gyrene, 
where the deity was stiled Achor, as^ we learn 
from Pliny. — ^ Cyrenaici Achotem deum (in- 
vocant) muscarum multitudine pestilentiam 
adferente ; quae protinus intereunt, postquam 
litatum est deo. From the supposed influence 
of the presiding deity many temples were said 
to have been free from this inconvenience. 
Thus we are told by * Apollonius Dyscolus, 
that there were no flies seen in the temple of 
Venus at Paphos ; and the altar of Hercules 
in the Forum ^ Boarium at Rome was said to 
have had the same immunity. The like is 
mentioned of the altar of Jupiter at ^ Olyni- 
pia : and pf another at Aliphera in Arcadia : 
likewise at other places, 

' ATfivtf dkU dwo-in HAf<«<, V»fMUM i% ATCftvtm 'ii^axXu, Cle- 
ment. Protrept. p. S3. See also Pausan. 1. 5. p. 410. 

* Pausan. 1. 8. p. 653> E» rxvrn rnj ^rccfnyv^u Hvucy^m «*g»- 

^ L. 10. c. 26, Salmasius would alter this — -see ExercU 
tat. Plm. p. 10. See also Pliny, 1. 29. c. 6. 

^ See Rerum Mirabil. Scriptoresby Meursius. c. 7. p. 14. 

^ Nam divinitus illo neque canibus neque mu^cis ingressus 
fSt. SolinuSi 1. 1. p. 2. 

9 Pausan. 1. 5. p. 410. • • 
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Of Flies held soared. 

But this was not all. These insects, how- 
ever incredible it may appear, were in many 
places worshipped. This reverence seems to 
have been sometimes shewn, to prevent their 
being troublesome, at other times, because 
they were esteemed sacred to the deity, -^ian 
accordingly tells us, that at Actium, where 
stood the temple of Apollo, they sacrificed in 
his time an ox to these objects—' Gvwi Qhv 
ratg f4,vtaig, Clemens also mentions * AtoX- 
T^yog TH Axua to UgoPf and speaks of the same 
custom. The same is mentioned by Anti- 
phanes the comedian in Athenaeus, as being 
practised at Olympia in Elis. 

' OXvfjLTriuitn patrt to^u; Mviottg TCtuv 

He seems to have introduced a person in his 
play, who is speaking in favour of Umbra and 
parasites : and thinks, that they are a success- 
ful body. He compares them to the flies at 

' ^ian de Animal. 1. 11. c 8. p. 613. 

• Cohort, p. S4. 1. 24. 

2 L. 1. p. 5. See Casauborfs Notes, p. Ht 
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» Olympia, — to whoniy says he, the people sacrifice 
an ox : and they always claim the first share^ 
though they are never invited. 

The worship o/'achor, and acoron, the 
God-fiy; called also zebub. 

Nor did they only shew an idolatrous regard 
to flies in general. There was a deity stiled 
Detis Musca, who was particularly worshipped 
under the characteristic of a fly. The god 
Achor of Gyrene, of whom we before made 
mention, seems to have been of this denomi- 
nation : and it is probable, that the word 
Achor denoted a Fly: or had some relation to 
it This may be inferred from the city Aca- 
ron or Accoron, which we mistakenly render 
Ekron : where the same insect was supposed 
to be worshipped by the name of 3'»5r, Zebub^ 
a fly. We generally join it to the word Baal, 
and represent the deity as the Lord of Flies in 

■ Whether the author means OAv^sri^io-ii Ui^uti^ or OAv^ 
'jTuutrt fivMift may not be certain : but I should think the lat- 
ter to be the truth, ^lian mentions-^fcvten Uia-tctm. 1. 11. 
c. 8. p. 615. 

* There seems to be a double meaning : and the words 
may sigmfy, that those, who are not invited, zreforemofty and 
fare best — from v^tMimti^ bene succedere. 
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the plural. But to my apprehension it was 
jiot 30. And here it is proper to remedy a 
mistake, into which we are led by our version, 
concerning Ahaziah, who is supposed to have 
enquired of Baal-zebub at the place above 
mentioned. The fly was probably worship- 
ped at ' Ekron : and the god was called Baal- 
zebub. But neither that place, nor the deity 
of the place, are referred to in that passage 
about Ahaziah, where they are supposed to 
be found. The history alluded to is in the 
first chapter of the second book of Kangs ; 
where it is said th^Lt-^^kdziaA (the son of 
Ahab) fell down through a lattice in his upper 
chamber^ that was in Samaria^ and was sick: 
and he sent messengers^ and said unto them^ Go 
enquire of Baal-zebub^ the god of Ekron^ whether 
I shall recover of this disease, ch.i. v, 2. So 
it stands in our translation : and the Vulgate 
is nearly to the same purport. Ite, consulite 
Baalzebub deum A aron. This Baalzebub 
by our commentators is rendered the God of 
Flics ; and they suppose the Ekron in Phili- 

' A Baal-zebub haeresin format Philastrius muscx — Ac<- 
ckronitarum ; qui (ut verba ejus sunt) mm cam colunt in civi^ 
tate Accaron dictd. Seld' il de Diis Syris, p. 228. .All theSQ 
evidences shew manifcsdy, that the fly was worshipped. 
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stim to be the city here mentioned ; and the 
place, to which the messengers were sent; 
But our most early version, the Septuagint, 
expresses the term Zebub, in the singular, 
®ioy Mviap; distinct from the title Baal. And 
at the same time it makes Accaron, instead of 
a place, to be the proper name of the deity, 
the Deus Musca, or Fly-God — eTt^firfjtruri €¥ 
rof BaaX (i. e. sv ru U^a BaaX) Mwiai' Qtov A;ic- 
KOL^m. Goy and inquire in the temple of Baal of 
the Fly-God: jiccaron. This occurs three times 
in the same chapter : and these passages all 
shew that, according to the early interpretation 
of the Jews in Egypt, the person, to whom 
the messengers were sent by Ahaziah was 
Baal, Deus Musca, the deity stiled Accaron, 
the Fly. Gregory Nazianzen, among other 
writers, alludes to this passage, when he says, 
that the people, shall no more put their trust 

in idols, * »Jg ^firri(rov(ri M^/av Qiov AnKOL^m^ 

nor seek J or inquire of the Fly-God Accaron. The 
like occurs in Josephus, where he is giving 
the same history of Ahaziah, as has been af- 
forded above. He says, that the king, after 

his fall-— ifocfjcrayrK Tg/t-v/zai Tgog top Akku^uv 

* Contra Julianum, 1. 2. p. 102. edit. Etonens. 

* Antiq. 1. 9. c 2. p. 474. If there had been any refer- 
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0iov Mviccvy ruro yocg tjv ovofiot na ^iUi-^being illy 
sent to inquire of Ac car on^ the God-Fly: for that 
(Ac car on) was the name of the deity. It seems, 
I think, plain, that the§e writers did not ima- 
gine the term Accaron related to a place, the 
same which we stile Ekron ; but to a deity, 
worshipped by that name under the symbol 
of a fly. As to Josephus it is manife&t past^ 
^ contradiction, that he speaks determinately of 
the term Axxtt^uv^ as the proper name of the 
deity. On this account we may be assured, 
that the reading in the next page is faulty, 
where it is made to refer to a place Ekron and 

its inhabitants — ^rg'o; ^g rov Axxa^mirm eTSf/t^Ti; 
wtt,^ auTti 'x'uv^otvofjLBvog. It should be — ^r^og rcf 
AKxa^m gTgjCtTg^, 'JTU^ avm *jrvy6avofJbivog> p. 475* 
Tou sent to Acca^on^ (the God) to inquire of 
Uniy not to the people of Ac car on^ or Ekron^ in 
Palestine. The ellipsis, as the passage now 
stands, is too bold : and by np means warrant- 
able. 

cnce to a place he would have used the word with the Gteek 
inflexion ff-^*; Ofov aIvmcv AKxet^mtiy as his custom is in other 
places. 

A^X^f'nq Axiui^mti, ■ f ii^^i sTdAwj AKxa^tinq. Andq. 1. VI. 

c. 1 and 2. p. 312, 315. 
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The true Place ascertained. 

■ 

It may be asked, If the message were not 
sent to Ekron, or Accaron, in the southern, 
part of Judah, to what place was it directed ? 
I answer to Baal of the Tyrians and Sidonians, 
whose temple and oracle seem to have been 
about this time famous. The worship of this 
deity had been introduced into the kingdom 
of Israel by Ahab, the father of this very 
prince, with whom we have been so much 
concerned. ^ 

1 Kings, ch. xvi. ver. SO. j4nd Ahab the 
son of Omri did evil in the sight of the Lord above 
all that were before him. 

V. 31. And it came to pass — that he took to 
w^e Jezebel the daughter of Ethbaal king of the 
Zidonians; and went and served Baaly and wor- 
shipped him. 

V. 32. And he reared up an altar for Baal 
in the house of Baal^ which he had built in Sama- 
ria. 

Hence we find it intimated, that Ahab had 
visited the shrine and altar of this deity at 
Tyre or Sidon, and when he married a prin- 
cess of that country, he introduced these fo- 
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i^eign rites into his owiiL^kingdom ; and raised 
an house and altar to Baal in Samaria. But 
the priests were all slain by ' Elijah ; and the 
temple consequently deserted : and probably 
for a time ruined. When therefore Ahaziah^ 
the son of Ahab, who resided in Samaria, 
wanted to know about his recovery : he sent 
messengers to inquire, not (^ Baahebub the 
God of Ekron: but of Baal, (dm Mvtu)h the Fly- 
God J called Accarori; whose temple will be 
found to have been at Tyre. To this inter- 
pretation the authors of the Greek version 
bear witness, ^ot^i uTrsffTBiXtv^ ayygX^?, Kcti g/crs 
«'g>o$ avTsgy isvrs KUi BTn^rjrjj^are 6v rta BaaX (i. e. 
t¥ TO) U^u BccaX) Mt;/av ^iov Axxugmj $t ^fjtroy^oci 

6x TTig a^^cjtrnug. And he sent messengers^ and 
said unto them^ Go, and inquire^ in the temple of 
Baalj of the Fly-God Accaron^ if I shall recover 
of my infirmity. The angel of the Lord gave 
immediate directions to Elijah to go and meet 
these messengers, and to say unto them — Ei 

va^a TO fji^Ti iivcci 3-gov iv IcgaTjX vfJt^Big '7rogiirS((rh fiT/- 
^rjTfjO'ui B» TO) BaaX Muiuv &eov ApcKocgofv. Is ity 

because there is no God in Israel^ that ye go to 
inquire in the house of Baal of the Fly-God Ac- 
caron f It is repeated in the sixth verse. — E/ 

' 1 Kings ch. xviii. v. 40. 
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ira^i sv rof Bc^aX My^av S-gov Apcpcoc^ojv. The same 

occurs, V. 16. We have seen that Josephus 
accords with the authors of the Greek ver- 
sion ; as does Gregory Nazianzen : and from 
them we may infer that Aefcaron was the 
name of the Deus Musca, who was worship- 
ped in the temple of Baal at Tyre ; and that 
Ahab was the first recorded, who applied to 
this oracle, when he fetched his idolatrous wife 

• 

from tbftt part of the world. From hence I 
should think, as I have before urged, that there 
was not in this passage any reference to the 
city Ekron in the tribe of Dan : but to a tem- 
ple and deity belonging to the king of theJ 
Tyrians and Sidonians. Josephus says ex- 
pressly of the God introduced at Samaria — 
* 'Ovrog BaaX Tvgtm tjv '^fog. This Baal was 
a deity of the Tyrians, The original, as it 

T 

stands liow expresses it differently. ^J?M ijym 
jnpj; ^•^^K yc^] : by which is signified the God of 
Ekron^ or Accaron. But we have seen that the 
fly was certainly worshipped under the name 

' Ant. L IX. c. 6. p. 489. There was no city Accaron, 
nor people called Accaronitac, in Tyre or Sidon 5 from whence 
we may be assured, that the name could not relate to a place, 
or people : but to a deity of the former city, 

F 
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of Achor: alid Josephus plainly intimates, 
that ' Accaron in the passage before us waa 
not the name of a place, but a deity, the Qeog 
MvtUi or * Fly-God : and that his temple was 
at Tyre. The Authors of the Greek version 
seem to give the same interpretation : and we 
may determine their meaning by the autho- 
rity of those who copied from them. Such 
was Zonaras, who speaks of this deity in the 
feminine — ^ ^ocrfi(rag h Tgog tfiv KKxct^my ^icv 
fiviocg apofjuatrfjt^Bvrjvj t'jtzfju'^iv. If the meaning of 
a passage can* be at all ascertained by the col- 
location of the terms, of which it is composed, 
the interpretation is as follows. — Upon Aha- 
%ialis being ill he sent to the goddess Accaron^ 
which was stiled the Fly Deity. This is cer- 

' There was no Accaronitae here, nor any place stiled Ek- 
ron, or Accaron. 

* The deity in the original is stiled Baal r and Baal-zebub : 
and agreeably to this Josephus tells us — ^"o it i^wj Ax^Av teutx 
fMMiTo, The God of Ahah (and we may presume, of his son, 
Ahaziah) nvas named Baal, He adds— *Ot>T*« o B«efl6X Tv^««» 

CVTl icKTlMt XMt "Zl^^VlUV fXOV TS UVr» XUriCTKiVeCC-if if 'SiUftCC^UOty KHt 

«-^o(p«T«5 ttxihiiu 1. ix. c. vi. p. 4?48. This Baal was a Ty-- 
rian deity : to whom Ahab^ out of regard to Ithohaal his wife^s 
father y king both of the Tyrians and Sidoniatis^ had raided a tem-^ 
pie in Samaria and appointed priests, 
3 Zonaras Annal. 1. 2. p. 96. 
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tainly the rdeaning of S3mfcelius also : who 
says, that Elijah upbraided the king — ' vctnipTi^ 

AKagm — who was illj and sent^for oracular in^ 
telligence to the temple of the Fly Acaron. 

A more determinate ^roof. 

The whde, I thiiik, may be iiiost satisfac** 
torily determined by the command given to 
the prophet Elijah. We find, that king Aha*- 
2iah had sent his messengers from Samaria* 
Upon this, the angel of the Lord said to Elijah 
the Tishbite : Go up to meet the messengers of 
Ahazthh^ king of Samaria. This is rendered 
by the Seventy— -Jgy^o ug &v»uvrfi(rt¥. Now Eli- 
jah was not only of the kingdom of lisrael j 
but more particularly of ^ Thisba, a city of 
Galilee, in the tribe of Naphthali j where he 

' p. 190. 

^ Instead of uisiXm I should read t/itiMm. 

^ It was sometimes expressed Thesba. 

^1^4, 4^ nf HXtxi et^tm^. Eusebii Otioiilasticoti. 

Jerome supposes Elijah to have beeti bom there. 

Thesba, unde ortus est Elias propheta Thesbites. pei- 
ronymus de locis sacris, p. 2S8. 

Thesba, urbs Gal'dedB in tegibile tribUs Naphtali. Relandi 
Palaestina, Vk 2. p. 1085. 

Fa 
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resided : though he is also said to have lived 
sometimes among the inhabitants of ' Gilead. 
But both Thisba, and the region of Gilead, 
were far removed from Samaria ; and riiuch 
farther from Ekron. Thisba lay to the north, 
and ^ Gilead to the north-east of this city of 
the Philistines. How could the prophet be 
sent to meet the messengers, if they were gone 
to the south and south-west in a direction from 
him ? For this was the case, if they went to 
Ekron towards the extremity of Judah. But 
if they were sent to Tyre ; they were every 
step advancing towards him ; and he could 
easily go up and meet them. This was there- 
fore tlie city, to which they were sent : and 
the deity was the Fly-God Acaron, as Jose- 
phus and others have assured us. There was 
not a place from Dan to Samaria, from which 
the prophet could have set out, and confront- 

' Elijah the Ttshbitey ivho was of the inhabit ants of Gilead^ 
1 Kings, c. 17. V. 1. He was by relation or birth of Gilead ; 
but lived at Thisbe : hence he is stiled in the versions — ex 
advenis, & ex inquilinis, Galaaditicis. 

* Gilead seems to have been the whole tract of country 
beyond Jordan quite up to Dan. See Deut. c. 34. v. 1 . It 
lay for the most part to the east and north-east of Judah, 
and the land of Israel : and was at a great distance from 
Samaria. Ramoth Gilead was about thirty miles, to the east. 
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ed the messengers, had they been sent to the 
land of the Philestim. 

From hence it is manifest, that Josephus, 
and the authors above mentioned, instead of 
"^Th^j the God of Acaron, as it stands now in 
the original, read universally M^^K, the God Aca- 
ron. And this reading seems to be past Con- 
tradiction ascertained from the context, and 
from the history given of the deity. The dif-, 
ference consists only in a small final letter ; 
which may easily have been added j and may 
as easily upon these authorities be set aside. 
Some manuscripts are mentioned by Dr Ken- 
nicott ; in which it is not found. We have 
seen, that the context proves the reading re- 
commended to be true : and we have the con- 
currence of the Greek version, and of many 
learned writers, for a farther confirniation. 

Frequent 'Prohibitions against this Worship. 

We have sufficiently shewn, that in many 
parts of the world flies were reverenced ; and 
that there were sacrifices offered to themt 
Moreover, that there was a deity stiled Deus 
Musca, and Achoron ; who was wors.hipped 
under the semblance of a fly. This idolatry 
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originated in Egypt: from whence it was 
brought by the Caphtorim to Palestine ; and 
by the Phenicians to Sidon, Tyre, and Byb- 
lus : and froin these places it was carried into 
other regions of the wprld. The original 
river Accaron, called by the Greeks, Aj^^e^avi 
Acheron, was in Egypt. It lay to the west 
of Memphis ; and on the other side were the 
Acherusii campi, and Palus Acherusia, the 
same as Maeris. Here likewise stood a city ' 
Achoris : where we may infer that the Fly 
Deity was worshipped : for we know, that 
among the people of this country almost evejy 
speciesf of vermine was held sacred- They 

' Lucan has more than once introduced in hisf poem^ a 
person of Memphis^ who was a priest, and named Achoreus« 

. — — quos inter Achoreus, 

Jam placidus senio, fractusque modestior annis. 

Hunc genuit custos Nili crescentis in arva 

Memphis, vana sacris. 1. 8. v. 4-75. 
Caesar is introduced as addressing him . . 



'Summaque in sede jacentem 



Linigerum placidis compellat Achorea dictis. 

O! sacris devote Senex. L 10. v. 174. 
He was probably a priest of the God Achor : and denoihi- 
liated from his office. The temple of this deity I should imaT 
j;ine to have been at Achoris, a city near the lake Mapris, 
Aif^tf of Ptolemy, p. 121. mentioned by So?omen, 1, 6. 
c. 28. p. 257. and expressed Ax6>^» 
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shewed a reverence, as Sir John Marsham 
observes, not only to cats, and rats, and apes ; 
but to grubs and beetles, — ^volucribus, reptili- 
bus, aquatilibus, s. 9. p. 1 56. Among these 
were, as Lactantius tells us — cuHces et for- 
micae. Hence the children of Israel were in- 
joined by the Mosaic law to hold every thing 
of this sort in abhorrence. Therefore^ says the 

lawgiver, take ye good heed unto yourselves 

lest ye corrupt yourselves ^ and make you a graven 
image ^ the similitude of any figure^ the likeness of 
male or female. Deut. c. iv, v. 15, l6. And 
he farther tells them, that this interdict did 
not merely extend to the larger and nobler 
animals, such as the steer, and the cow ; to the 
crocodile of the river, or the stork in the hea- 
vens : but to the likeness of any thing that creeps 
eth on the ground^ the likeness of any fish that is 
in the waters beneath the earth, v. 1 8. And in 
respect to their food they are told — every 
creeping things that creepeth upon the earthy shall 
he an abomination, v. 41. Or whosoever touch-- 
eth any creeping things whereby he may be made 
unclean — the soul^ that hath touched any such shall 
be unclean until even^ and shall not eat of the holy 
things^ unless he wash his flesh with water. 
Levit. c. xxiL v. 5, 6» But notwithstanding 
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these prohibitions the children of Israel for- 
sook the law of the Lord : and the rites, which 
they adopted, consisted in this symbolical wor- 
ship, introduced from Egypt. They had pol- 
luted the house of God by painting these vile 
hieroglyphics upon the walls of the inner 
court ; the most sacred of all. Hence Ezekiel 
says, that when he was brought there in vi- 
sion, he had a full sight of these abomina- 
tions.— i'c? / went in^ and saw and behold^ everif 
form of creeping things and abominable beast Sj 
and all the idols of the house of Israel^ pourt ray- 
ed upon the wall round about, ch. viii. v. lO. In 
all these accounts we have the idolatry of the 
Egyptians alluded to : and their worship of 
flies and insects particularly pointed out. 

If then such was the worship of this people ; 
nothing could be more striking and deter- 
minate, than the judgment brought upon 
them. They were punished by the very 
things, which they revered : and though they 
boasted of spells and charms, yet they could 
ilot ward off the evil. They had, like the 
Grecians, gods, aXef /;tot;to^, uTor^cTutoty tt^jrof/^vioij 
who, they thought, could avert all mischief: 
and among these Isis Averfunca: but their 
power was ineffectual : and both the prince 
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and the people were obliged to acknowledge 
the inferiority of their own deities, by sueing 
through Moses to the God of Israel. Intreat 
for me^ says Pharaoh. And Moses tvent out 
from Pharaoh^ and int rented the Lord. Exodus, 
c. viii. V. so. 

The reason, why the > oestrum, or cuno- 
myia, was thought saered, arose probably from 
its being esteemed among many nations an 
instrument of vengeance in the hand of God. 
In the fable of lo this fly is sent to punish * 
her ; and to make her wander over the face 

* It was expressed by the Romans both oestrus ai)d oestrum. 
CEstrum Grsccum est, Latine asilus, vulgo tabanus va- 
catur. Servius in Virg. Georg. 1. 3. v. 148. 

Naturalists in later times^istinguished between the •i^^*i^ 
csstrum; and the ^va^'^j the same as the cunomyia. How- 
ever tlie poets, and many other writers speak of one animal 
under both names. j£lian says, Tov fitt fivnwn ifut9f ^vmt r^ 
t^xyfiivvi KvufAvM, 1. 4. c. 51. p. 227. And they make the 
myops the same as the oestrum.— Mva^" ('^«( fAviotf^ 

Oifj©?. Kit>^Ufi>ifi» Hesych.— — MtfArvJ/ xtt^6fAM9i nj x,w^vm, 

Schol. in Odyss. >j. v. 299. In the Prometheus of 

jSschylus the myops and oestrum are throughout used as sy- 
nonymous. 

See Bochart Hierozoic. v. 2. 1. iv. p. 547. 

* Hence she is made to say, 

M«$'<y< 0EIH« yqy v^% yng iXttvfdfieu. 

-ffischyl. Prometh. p. 32. Turneb. 
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of the earth. And when Bellerophon was 
supposed to have rashly mounted the winged 
horse ; and to have tried to pass to heaven, 
this fly was ' sent, which by rendering the 
horse unruly, brought him soon to the earth. 
The like calamity happened to ^ Ampelus, 
the favourite of Bacchus. He was by the 
same means thrown down to the ground from 
a sacred bull, and killed, through the jealousy 
of Selene. As it was supposed to be sent at 
the will of heaven, people metaphorically stil- 
ed any divine, and any extravagant impulse, an 
oestrum. Hence Orpheus, having been forced 
for a long time to be in a state of wandering, 
says that he was at last by means of his mother 
Calliope freed from that madness. 

Mnrtig f}fjt,iT6gfi. — Orph. Argonaut, v. lOl. 

The bite or puncture of this insect was terri- 
ble : hence people's fears increased their re- 
verence, especially when it was esteemed a 
messenger of the gods. 

Bixxi^o^6fmf. Schol. in Homerum, 1. 6. v. 155. The story 
taken from Asclepiades, the tragedian. 

Ken d« xff^m f^iwxtt CM0-0-ddy-*Nonni Dionys. \, xu p. 199. 
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The Miracle of the Flies ascertained. 

The land of Egypt being annually overflow- 
ed was on that account pestered with swarms 
of flies. They were so troublesome, that the 
people, as ' Herodotus assures us, were in many 
places forced to lie on the tops of their houses, 
which were flat : where they were obliged to 
cover themselves with a network, called by 
Juvenal * Conopeum. This is described by 
the scholiast as — linum tenuissimis maculis 
nexum : a knitting together of line into very fine 
meshes. As the country abounded thus with 
these insects, the judgment which the people 
jsufFered might bethought to have been brought 
about by natural means. For both the soil 
and climate were adapted to the production 
of frogs, and flies, and other vermin : and they 
certainly did produce them in abundance. 
All this may be granted : and yet such is the 
texture of the holy scriptures, and these great 
events were by divine appointment so circumr 
stanced, that the objection may be easily shewn 
to be idle : and that none of these evils could 

* L. 2. c. 95. p. 146. 

^ Ut testudineo tibi, Lentule) Conopep. Sat 6. y. 80. 
Sp called from Kivm4> a gnat> or 0y- 
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have been brought about in the ordinary 
course of things. Whoever considers the his- 
tory, as it is afforded us, will be obliged to de- 
termine, as the priests did, and say in every 
instance — this was the finger of God. In re- 
spect to the flies, they must have been brought 
upon the country miraculously on account of 
the time of year. These insects breed chiefly 
in marshy places, when the waters decrease in 
summer, and autumn, and where moisture still 
abounds. Now this season in Egypt was in 
September and October, after the subsiding of 
the river. For the Nile began to rise in June, 
when the sun was in Cancer: but its increase 
was more apparent, in the next month, when 
the sun was in ' Leo : and about the end of 

' Incipit crescere luna nova, quaecunque post solstitium 
'est, sensim modiceque, sole Cancrum transeunte, abundan- 
tissime autem Leonem. Pliny, vol. 1. 1. 5. p. 256. 

cmru n^i^xfi^oLi, — ^Herod. 1. 2. c. 19. p. 112. -^gyptum Ni- 
lus irrigat, & cum tota oestate obrutam oppletamque tenuit, 
cum recedit, mollitos atque oblimatos agros ad serendum re- 
linquit. Cicero de Nat. Deor 1. 2. c. 52. p. 1230, 

As the chief increase of the Nile was, when the sun was 
passing through Leo ; the Egyptians made the lion a type of 
an inundation, as we learn from Johannes Pierianus. He 
says that all effusion of water was specified by this characr . 
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August, and sometimes about the equinox, the 
river began to subside and the meadows to 
appear. * Cum autem sol per Cancri sidus 
coeperit vehi, augescens ad usque transitum 
ejus in Libram, dietusque centum sublatius 
fluens, minuitur postea, et equitabiles campos 
ostendit. They are the words of Marcellinus, 
who had been in that country : and he agrees 
with other writers. Theon the schoUast upon 
Aratus speaks nearly to the same purpose. 

OKT&fQgtog. The Nile stops, and subsides in the 
month Paophi, which answers to October among the 
Romans. Diodorus Siculus places the com- 
mencement of its decrease more truly at the 
autumnal equinox, as he does its first rising at 

teristic. And he adds, that from hence has been the custom 
of making the water, which proceeds from cisterns aiid other 
reservoirs, as well as spouts from the roofs of buildings, 
come through the mouth of a lipn. — Apud gentes omnes 
uno jam consensu receptum, ut canales, tubique et siphones 
qui aquam eructant per terebrata foramina in leonina capita 
ad id locis opportunis adsculpi solita, aquam immittant, qux 
inde ex leonis rectibus evomi videatur. 1. 1 . c. 13. p. 9. See 
the whole, which is curious. 

See Marci Frid. Wendelini Admiranda Nili, c. 7. p. 55. 
— also Orus Apollo, Ci 21. p. 37. 
* ' L. 22. p. 259. 
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tht solstice. Tfjg v\fjg6J(rse^g rtjv ot§^f}v »^o 0i§imp- 

tr,g fjb€0ora)^ivm* It continued subsiding for a 
long time ; but soon after the * equinox and 
during the month of October the ground began 
to appear ; which, being covered with slime and 
mud, produced flies and all kinds of insects. 
These generated at that season in the swamps 
and moist places ; particularly in the bodies 
of rats and mice and other animals, not (as 
the ancients thought) half formed j but half 
putrified : from whence they proceeded in 
swarms. The oestrum is well known to be 
generated from hence. ^ Oitrrgov tx rm tv rotg 

irorufioig S'jri'jrXiOPrm ijua^im UTroyivvaroct. I be- 
lieve most of the tribes of gnats and flies arise 
from swamps and rivers. And bees, wasps, 
and hornets, which proceed from grubs in the 

' L. 1. p. S2. 

* T/te time wften the Nile ir highest is about the middle of 
September. Pocock, p. 201. Soon after it began to sink. 
Strabo seems to make it for forty days in a state of equilibre 
during its greatest height j and then gradually to subside as 
it arose. 1. 17. p. 11 37. 

^ Scholioin ApoUon. 1. 1. v. 1^65. The Scholiast upon 
Homer speaks to the same purpose. *0 ctr^&i ttvoyvtrnTsu i* 

rotf IV r0f; vrttfc^ii xXetiyient ^d^x^inf. rm vjctieXurrm t» vistrtt iia, 

Kut xMt9ct Tci^i etvTM, yMTttt, Homeri Odyss. x. v. 299.-^-^ 

*Ot^^6^ i Xtyc/Litfdi jUt/ftr|', Ibid. V. 300. 
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ground, or else in hollow trees, never eomc 
forth till the weather is very warm. 

Now the children of Israel took their jour* 
ney from Egypt at a diflferent time of the 
year. They set out after an interval of win- 
ter upon the fifteenth of the month Abib^ 
which answers, according to our computation^ 
to the first of April. Some of the plagues 
brought upon the Egyptians were doubtless 
in a series somewhat antecedent to this season. 
They were ten in number ; consequently there 
were nine intervals betMreen them: but of 
what duration each of these judgments were ; 
and what portion of time is to be allotted to 
each interval is uncertain. It is intimated> 
that there was a respite: and we are told, in 
the first instance, after the river had been 
turned to blood, that this respite amounted to 
a week. — And seven days were fulfilled^ after 
that the Lord had smitten the river, ch. vii. v. 
!25. If then this were the portion of time in- 
clusive from one event to another (and I think, 
it could not have been less) we shall find, that 
the first wonder displayed must have happen- 
ed two months before the ultimate : and the 
three which succeeded, were proportionably 
antecedent. But the duration of each judg^ 
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nscnt must be likewise taken into the account ? 
which however may be difficult to be ascer-. 
tained. The death of the first-born, which 
was the last, could not have taken up mahyt 
hours. All was well at even : and the ery 
was at midnight. . The darkness which pre- 
ceded lasted three days inclusive : and if we* 
allow the same term fpr the other plagues 
one with another; the first operation must 
have happened near three months before the: 
Exodus. We are in consequence of this car- 
ried back from the first of April to January- 
and February for the' times, when some, .ther 
first in order, of these judgments were broughl 
about But these. were the 'coldest months 
in Egypt; and the most ungenial of any: 
so that, as I have before said, none of those 
noxious animals brought upon the country, 
could have been produced at such a season in; 
the. natural * w;^y. This must have been ap- 
parent not only to the Egyptiansf but to the 
Israelites: for whose sakes these judgments 
were displayed : and who must have seen the 

* The coldest time here is about the beginning of Febru- 
ary. Pococtc^p. 195. 

* Whether the flies came from wood, or from Water, this 
was not the season for their swarming. 
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hand of God triumphing visibly over thfe 
powers of darkness. For the season in which 
the frogs appeared, and these insects swarmed, 
was contrary" to all experience. They used 
to be produced in Egypt at a different, and 
for the most part an opposite, time of the 
year : and before this season, they were either 
diminished, or extinct. As many authorities 
have been brought from ancient writers con- 
cerning Egypt, and its wonderftil river^ I 
will now apply to the evidence of a modern, 
that carious naturalist, Frederick Hasselquist, 
who will illustrate very much what Ihave 
been saying, " * We went, (says he)j oh the 
" 1 7th of September, on board one of the ves- 
** sels in the Nile, — The ground Appeared 
** clothed with a charming verdure ; a great 
** part sown with Turkey wheat ; and some 
*' parts, though but few, with lucem : the lat- 
** ter not being commonly sown^ before the 
** water has entirely decreased/' The water 
therefore had begun to subside ; and had en- 
tirely decreased upon those spots, where this 
grain was sown : and this was upon the 1 7th 
of September. He saw a variety of birds^ but 
none attracted his attention so much as the 

' P. 8^. 

G 
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crane, or ibis. *^ A person, (says he), who 
*' has the least knowledge of nature's oecono- 
" my, may easily find the Creator had order- 
" cd that bird to come in such numbers to 
^' the marshy fields of Egypt at this time. 
*^ Here they find in great abundance their pro- 
** per food from the number of frogs, which 
" cover the country, when the waters de- 
*t crease : and multiply extremely during the 
" time of the flood. — * The water in the chan- 
" nel at Cairo had On the 24th of September 
evidently decreased, &c. — Flies were now 
seen in much greater numbers/* — Upon the 
1 2th (of October) we are told that the coun- 
try was in full beauty, the water being in great 
measure drained from the fields. February 
or Mechir seems to have been the wintry- 
month. The 2 2d is mentioned by Hassel- 
quist * as very cold : at which time the trees 
lost their leaves j but began to put forth new. 
Agreeably to this, Pocock says — ** The coldr- 
est time is about the beginning of Feb- 
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' P. 94. 

He mentions gnats near Rosetta in June. " The rice 
« fields^ because they are constantly under waterj occasion a 
«« swamp, fit for the support of these vermin j and in these 
«« they lay their eggs." p. 54r 

* P. 106. 
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." ruary/' p, 195. In another place he men- 
tions February, when the weather i^ coldest. 

p- 96. 

It is indeed said by Hasselqijist, that flie^ 

are always to be fQund in Egypt The same 
is observable in Great Britain : and we must 
necessarily expecl; to meet with them in a 
cour^y above twenty degrees to the South. 
3ut still the time above mentioned, a ' win- 
try nionth, was npt the season for theiji tp 
breed and sw^rm ; nor for frogs to multiply, 
and to cover the whole land: to have been in 
guch plumbers, that when they died, they lay 
in heaps; so th^t the whole country was pol- 
luted with the stench. 

The change wrought in the waters of the 
Nile, when they were turned to blood, might 
in like manner by sceptics be imputed to 
,a natural cause. It is certain that the stream 

' It has been said, that In Egypt the days are at all times 
warm : and the earth has a constant verdure. However, 
Pocock teBs us, that— w winter nights and mornings are very 
coldi p. 195. There were seven days in particular, which 
the Arabians called — Berd il Agiuz, or the cold of the old hag. 
They begin about the 7th of February, and continue till the 
14th- The mornings are then very cold, the sky cloudy : 
and the winds are commonly boisterous. Vansleb, p. 22. 

G 2 
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has sometimes a ' red colour ; and the same 
is said of the river * Adonis, near Biblus in 
Phenicia. But this appearance is always dur- 
ing violent inundations ; when the rivers, by 
the exuberance of their waters, wash away 
ocre, and other minerals, from the sides of their 
banks. This circumstance in Egypt never 
happens but in summer ; when the I^e is 
rising ; at which times the waters are turbid. 
In Tybi, or January, the river is not only 
reduced to its channel ; but is ^ lower than 
in any of the preceding months, and particu- 
larly pure and wholesome. The same is 
observable in Machir, or February, the month 
immediately following. This change there- 
fore mentioned by Moses, and its consequences, 
could not have been produced by any neural 
cause ; such as mineral tincture, and com- 
mon pollution : the season of the year shews 
the contrary. 

The three first judgments brought upon the 
land were experienced by the Israelites as welj 

' See Pocock, p. 199. T/ie Nile red about June. Also 
p^ 200. 

* Maundrell, p; 34, S5. Lucian de Syria Dea, p. 880. 

^ B^«;^t;; Toy ^Uf^mot kvxrrei imri^iit Mf (« Ns#A«$.) HcFod* 
1. 2. C. 19. p. 112. 
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as by the Egyptians. They were not so * 
grievous as those which succeeded. Yet they 
were sufficient to teach the inhabitants of Go- 
shen, that there was no illusion in these mighty 
operations : which perhaps -they might have 
suspected, had they not seen and felt^ and 
borne some share in the evil. On the othei: 
hand, Pharaoh and his servants, when they 
saw God's people involved in the same cala- 
mities with themselves, might have fancied, 
that there was nothing particular in the judg- 
ments ; and in consequence of it, not so dis- 
tinctly seen to whom they were directed. 

* * How intolerable a plague flies can prove, may be known 
ffcm places near lakes and pools, which hare been on their 
account des.erts'd, and rendered desolate. Such was the fate 
of Myuns in Ionia, JPau^an. 1. 7. p. 527. and of Atarnae, 
ibid. The inhabitants were forced to quit these cities, not 
being able to stand the flies and gnats with which they were 
pestered. - Trajan was obliged to raise the siege of a city in 
Arabia, before which he had sat down, being driven away 
by the swarms of these insects. Dion Cassius, 1. 68. p. 1 1 45. 
'^^ fly ^f ^gypt seems to have been proverbial— Hence 
Isaiah says — The Lord shall hiss for theflif ofE^pty cb. vii. ver. 
18. We are told by Moses — that the hornet drove out the 
Canaanite : by which we may infer, th^t before the coming 
of the Israelites several cities had been evacuated through the 
terror of this insect. 'M.vm (or rather ^mm^ stAjj^*? (m%tav% Mt- 
ya^ui^ <pflWTjXiT«f 3« (r<f»3Jft«5. ^lian de Animal. 1. 11. c. 28, 
p. 641. 
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Hence the scope of Providence would have 
been defeated It therefore pleased God in 
the plague of flies, and in those which came 
after, to separate the land of his own people : 
and preserve them from these evils. — * 1 will 
sever in that day the land of Goshen^ in which my 
people dwells that no swarms of flies shall be 
there ; to the end thou mayest know that I asn 
the Lord in the midst of the earth. And I %vill 
put a division between my people and thy people : 
tOf-morro:ui) shall this sign 3^.— The Israelites- 
having experienced the former evils must have 
been more intimately afFected with this im- 
munity, by which they were distinguished. 
And they must in consequence of it havebegu 
more ready to follow their great leader ; who 
was the immediate agent of Providence both 
to punish, and to preserve. 

* Exdd. c. viii- y. 22. The land of Goshen was part of 
that nome, called afterwards Heliopplis, which had been de- 
serted by the shepherds, and lay vacant, when the chfldren 
6f Israel came into Egypt. It was a tongu0-like piepe of 
land, where the Nile first divided at a place called Cercasora* 
Said, or Upper Egypt, lay above ; and Mesre, or Lower 
Egypt, was in a line downward. Nothing but a miracle 
could have preserved this intermediate land frpm flies, which 
swarmed both above and below. 
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THE FIFTH PLAGUE. 
MURRAIN OF BEASTS. 

Exodus, Chap^ ix. 

Ver. 1 . Then the Lord said mto Moses j Go 
in unto Pharaoh^ and tell him^ Thus saith the 
Lord God of the Hebrews^ Let my people go^ that 
they may serve me^ 

V. 2. For if thou refuse to let them go^ and^ 
wilt hold them stilly 

V . 3- Behold^ the hand of the Lord is upon 
thy cattle which is in the fields upon the horses^ 
upon the asses^ upon the camels^ upon the oxen^ 
and upon the sheep : there shall be a very griev- 
ous murrain. 

V* 4. j^nd the Lord shall sever between the 
cattle of Israel^ and the cattle of Egypt : and 
there shall nothing die of all that is the children's 
of Israel. 

V* 5. And the Lord appointed a set tim^^ 
sayings To-morrow the Lord shall do this thing 
in the land. 

V, 6. j4nd the Lord did that thing on the 
morrow J and all the cattle of Egypt died: but of 
the cattle of the children cf Israel died not on(. 
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This judgment so precisely foretold, and so 
C^rly carried into execution, must have had a 
great effect upon the minds of the Egyptians. 
And when they found, that the cattle of the 
Israelites were exempted from this evil, they 
could npt but perceive the hand of God ma- 
nifest throughout the whole operation. In 
consequence of which they must have been 
ntiore ready to let the Israelites go, and to 
assist them at their departurci as soon as the 
obdurate heart of their prince was finally soft- 
ened. It must likewise have rendered the Is-^ 
raelites more willing to depart, and to leave 
the gods of the country ; to which they un- 
doubtedly had before an attachment. And 
here we may observe a particular scope and 
meaning in this calamity, if we consider it in 
regard to the Egyptians, which would not 
have existed in respect to any other people. 
It is well known, that they held in idolatrous 
reverence the lion, wolf, dog, cat, ape, and 
goat. As they bordered upon Lybia they 
must have been visited by wild * beasts, all 

» See Ezekiel xx. 8. 

* The tiger, dubber, or ahena, are still to be found : but 
not common. Pocock. Egypt, p. 207. Probably since the 
use of fire-arms they have been kept at a distance. 
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which they esteemed sacred. E^ira is A/yw- 

twra (T^f a^avra l^a psvofif^icrrau Hcirod. i. 2. 

c. 64. p. 134" Porphyry hke wise tells us — 

Sig ^60T&uu¥ wa,P4XaQoy ^ctt ^ftWM. p. 372.—— 

otffK xcti Kem eig ^iog ^^fja'xeverai. ib. p. 37 3* 

■ [ i^troL ravra^ xai . icoLfTOt ret ^(M—r^iQwiv. ^* 

S74. Tbey admitted every animal as a, repine- 

tentative qftkeir gods. Hence the lion^ is by 

them worshipped as a deity and together 
with these specified they worship every living 
creature^ Henee Virgil yery truly mentions 

L atrator Anubis 
: Omnigenuiiique deum monstra. 

Lucian, acjCoMingly, with much wit ridicules 
the inconsistency of their worship, by shewing 
how little any temple among them correspond- 
ed with thft object which it contained, — 

'Kc&xsi yct^ avTog fiev 6 vtug^ KtxXKitrrog n xai 
fLiyicro^j T^iSoig fOig vo\vTBKt(nv riirxfifievogi xai 
XS^o"^ ^af ygc^^atg htriv6io'fJt,%vog^ iviov hi fjv ^fjri/g 
rov^iCif9 n ^idrixoz strnvj fj I^/?> 9j r^o^yegs fj aiX^gog. 
In Egypt the temple itself is found to be heaitti- 
ful^ and ample in its dimensions : built with choice 

' So I should read, as the context seems to require, in- 
stead of #tf. 

* %iK4nst y. 2. p. 12. See also Qu/f e^xAho-m, v. 2. p. 956. 
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stones : and ornamented with gilding and hiero^ 
gbfphics. But if you pry within to find out the 
god^ you meet with a monkey ^ or a crane : or else 
a goat^ or a cat. But they had gods, which 
were held in still greater reverence than these. 
Such were the ox or steer : the cow and heifer r 
and the ram. An>ong these the Apii^ and 
Mnevis are well known : the former of which 
was a*sacred bull adored at Memphis ; as the 
latter was at Heliopolis. There was also a 
cow or heifer, which had the like honours at 
Momemphis. Nqr were these only the places, 
where this custom prevailed : it seems to have 
been adopted in some degree in most of the 
Egyptian nomes. Ei' 1% r&) AiKrUf zu$ «!« avTft» 
roig fjLS¥ u^fffiVi roig ie SfiXeta, Sag rgs^sritf. They 

are the words of ' Strabo, who tells us that 
both in the region of Delta and fei the coun- 
try above, steers and heifers were maintained 
in the temples : and he adds, that these were 
only held sacred, and not adored : whereas 
the Apis and Mnevis were really esteemed 
gods, and had divine honours paid to them, 
The like were shewn to the cow or heifer at 
* Momemphis ; and to the ram at Thebes, and 

' L. 17. p. 1155. 
. * 0«Afi» ivi li^ot. ibid. The cow and the heifer were upi- 
versally esteemed sacred : and though the males were look- 
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ixi the temple of Ammon. To these may be 
added the goat at Mcndes ; though perhaps not 
so celebrated as the others. This judgment 
therefore displayed upon the kine of Egypt was 
very significant in its execution and purport. 
For whet; the distemper spread irresistibly over 
the country, the Egyptians not only suffered 
a severe loss; but what was of far greater 
consequence, they saw the repi*esentative of 
their deities ; and their deities themselves sink 
before the God of the Hebrews. They thought, 
that the soul of Osiris was uniformly resident 
iti the body of the bull Apis.— -« TiKevT^cocvro^ 
Otrtgi^Qg ug tstov (^rav^ov^ ji '^vyri fj^stBd-rrj^ x,a,i 

ed upon with reverence, yet not in the same degree as the 
females. Ty$ ii Cs^$ t»$ t^a^fcciTu £9r«^y iiMt vofct^va-iK Herod. 

1. 2. C. SB. p. 121. . I I Tag ffer pw tut^oL^w^ C»$ rv; c^otms, xcu 

«XX« /^< ^i(n rm UiH*' Ibid. 1. 2. c. 41. p. 123. 

Of Apis see Herpd. I 2, c. 131. p. 166. 1. 3. c. 27, 28. 
p. 208. ' 
, * Diodorus, |. 1. p. 76. /8, 

'12$ tvfic^^tf tucofa x^ nfti^Uf tts Oo^pio^ ^v^nt "For Amt, 
Plut. de Is. et Osrr. p. 362. D. 

* Sometimes he is stiled fe^x*^' ^^ Herodotus ^eak^ of 
^him — i ft^^x^i « AfTtf 9cet^tfU9§f. Herod. 1, 3. c. 28. p. 208. 
Sometimes By$. Bv$ A^<;, «$ sf<y • «vre$ Otrt^tf, Strabo, 1. 17. 
p. 1160. iSee F. Miela, 1* ). c. 9. p. 59. concerning this 
4eity. 
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notion, not unlike that concerning the Deli ' 
Lama in Eluth, Tangut, and Thebet. But 
Osiris had no power to save his brute repre- 
sentatives. Both the Apis and Mnevis were 
carried off by the same malady, which swept 
away all the herds of deities, those Dii ster- 
corei, who lived on grass and hay. There is 
reason to think, that both the camel, and • 
ass, were held in some degree sacred ; who 
were involved in the same calamity. Hence 
it is said by the sacred writer — upon their ^ gods 
also the Lord executed judgments Numb, xxxiii. 
4. See Exod. xii. 12. 

These events, we may well imagine, had a 
happy influence upon the minds of the Is-' 
raelites : to whom the worship of the Egyp- 
tians must at this time have appeared in ^ 
most contemptible light, and their gods des- 

' Some say, that this very custom of worshipping a deified 
man, prevailed in Egypt.-— Av^^im-av r^yo-^y, kxth AryCiv xMfinff 
M If xS t\ixt» ^viTMi, xAi lift tm CiffMit fw i^Mft xMvrm^ PorjAyry 
9m tt%^X' !• 4?. p. 374. 

* The Aselli made a part of the ancient sphere. 

^ In consequence of this, when the history is told to Je- 
thro, he very truly says : Now I know that the Lord is greater 
than all gods; for in the thing wherein they dealt prmsdly^ he was 
above them. Exod. xviii, II. 
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picable. Their separation too, and exemption 
4uring the time of these evils, must have had 
still greater weight. It rendered them more 
ready to quit a people, from whom ihey were 
in so salutary a manner distinguished ; and to 
embrace a better, and more rational religion, 
whenever it should be offered. 



*e 



THE SIXTH PLAGUE. 
01? BOILS AND BLAISS, 

Ch. ix. ver. 8. And the Lord said unto Mo^ 
sesj and unto Aaron^ Take to you handfuls of ashes 
cf tKe furnace^ and let Moses sprinkle it towards 
the heaven in the sight of Pharaoh: 

V. 9. And it shall become small dust in all 
the land of Fgyptj and shall be a boil breaking 
forth with blains^ upon man^ and upon beast. 

V. 10. And they took ashes of the furnace^ 
and stood before Pharaoh ; and Moses sprinkled 
it up toward heaven: and it became a ' boil 
breaking forth with blains^ upon man^ and upon 
beast. 

V. 11. And the magicians could not stand be^ 



I « 
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fore Moses J because of the boil : for the boil was 
upon the magicians^ and upon all the Egyptians. 

This plague, like those, which preceded, 
was particularly well calculated to confound 
the Egyptians, and to confirm the faith of the 
Israelites- For as the latter are not said to 
have been involved in the calamity, we may 
fairly infer, that they were exempted from it. 
This immunity therefore must have increased 
their confidence in the God of their fathers, 
and in his servant Moses. This instance like- 
wise of divine punishment was of such a na- 
ture, as particularly shewed the baseness and 
imbecillity of the Egyptian deities, who could 
neither ward off the evil, when impending ; 
nor afford any alleviation, when it was brought 
on. Yet the Egyptians had many gods, and 
those of high rank, who were supposed to 
preside over pharmacy and medicine : and to 
these the people looked up with great confi- 
dence, in all those pains and maladies to which 
the human frame is liable. Among these dei- 
ties Esculapius was held in particular honour 
for his skill in this science. ' Esculapius 
deus medicinse et medicorum. He was sup- 

• Alhricus Philos. p. 928. 
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posed by many to have been originally a mor- 
tal, and to have first found out the art ; abd 
to have taught it in Egypt. * Medicinam 

4lgyptii apud ipsos volunt repertam. ^Es- 

culapiusM emphitis inter primos hominum nu- 
meratur, qui opinione humana dii faeti sunt. 
He was particularly worshipped at Memphis. 
Urbs Memphis praesentia numitiis -^Esculapii 
clara. Marcellinus, 1. 22. p. 257- Some make 
Apollo, the same as Osiris, to have invented 
medicine : and suppose Esculapius to have been 
his son : and frotn hence to have obtained 

his knowledge-'-IIoXXa vagct rs ra^r^og raiv Big 
lar^izfiv fjuadovru, Trgoffe^svgUf^ r9j¥ n xstgs§yiu¥ km 
rag rm (pugfJUUKcitv trxivutriugj kcli pi^av ivpo^fLSig. 

X. r. X. Diod. 1. V. p. 341- !>• Others af- 
firmed, that he learned the science of Apis. 

* Iarf/»jjy-A^/v, Aiyvxrriov avroyficm^ — (jvivoH" 
froLi)^ //,STa is raurtx, AcKKsTnov rr^f rsj(vrip ctv^Titrai 

"Kiyaeiv. Others carried the invention of 
medicine much higher ; arid supposed that 
Isis contributed very much to this science. 

Her salutary influence was thought to be very 

' Plinyj 1. 7. c 56. p. 414. 

* Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. 1. p. 362. 

^ DiodoruSj 1. 1. p. 22. 
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prevalent. * Kmtci yag r^g, irm^ ipitrruiJt^ivn^ 
iiioms rotg xafjuvovci CofjdfjfJtMTo^ Tgog rag vo^agf kou 
rag vTaxncavretg avrif TAgo^o^a>g vyiocmo'^ctii xpLt 
ToXXs; fAi¥ VTO rm larguv ii» rfiv iv<rzo}ii(t¥ r^^voirtj'' 
fiarog ctn'KarKr^svrttgi iivo ravTTjg <rej^S(r&ui. truj^vovg 
is Ta^reXofg vTjp^dBVTug rag ogacagy ft rtva aXXm 
rw fXfSgofv m tratfjuxrogt orav ^gog ravrriv rtj¥ 0eop 
Tara^evyutriv eig rfjv vgovjrag^ajrav a^ffozadioroir^at 
ra|iv. For this goddess used to reveal herself to 
people in their sleeps when tJwy laboured under 
any disorder j and afford them relief. Many^ who 
placed their confidence in her influence^ were won-- 
derfully restored. Many likewise who had been 
despaired of and given over by the physicians j on 
account of the stubborness of the distemper^ were 
reinstated by this goddess. Nnmbersy who had 
been deprived of their eyes^ and other organs of 
their bodies^ recovered them by their application 
to Isis. She was farther reported to have 
found out a medicine, that would render peo- 
ple immortal : and to have bequeathed all her 
knowledge to her son Orus ; who is said — » 

rn^ re ^argixriv xav rtjv f/,avriKfjv vto rtjg fifirgog 
Itriiog iihayfirivai — to have learnt the science of 
physic as well as of prophecy from his mother 

■ Diodorus, L 1 . p, 22. 
» Ibid. 
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Ish. The Egyptians had many books of 
great antiquity upon' this subject : many of 
which were attributed to Sesorthrus or rather 
Tosorthrus, who was supposed by some to 
have been the same as Esculapius above men^ 

tioned--^ og Agrxhrin^g vcx^ct Atywrioi; izT^fidti 

ita targi9cij¥. There was also a king named • 
Athoth the son of Menis, of still greater anti- 
quity, who is thought to have been the second 
prince who reigned in Egypt. It is said of 
him, that he was greatly skilled in all branches 
of physic ; and to have left behind him trea-^ 
tises upon the structure of the human body* — ? 

y^oeSj>6v. Euseb. Chron. p. 14* Syncellus 
speaks of these ifiedidnal books of Athoth—* 

i ^6govra$ CiCXoi uvGcrof/^iKoch iotTgog yug jjv. What 

are stiled books and treatises are supposed, to 
have been originally hieroglyphical writings 
upon obelisks ; or else in the syringes or sacred 
recesses, which were formed in rocks of Upper 

' Eusebii Chroii. p. 14. L 46. See Syncellus^ p. 57. 
.'* Expressed sometimes Athosthis — ABttt^a. 

^ Accdrding to Seleucus they amounted to 20,000, ac- 
cording to another person to 86,5^5. But this is a mistake 
of the writer, by whom we have it mentioned.-^ee Jambli- 
chus, sect. 8. p. 157. 

♦ Syncellus, p. 54. 

H 
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Egypt. They are by Manetho attributed to 
Hermes : of whom we have an account given 
by Clemens of Alexandria, that he composed 
forty-two books concerning all sciences ; of 
which six related to medicine. — " Avo fjutv cw 

yiyovctci C/CXw, iv rag f^tv Xs* rfiv 'iratruv A/yyr- 

6ay}S(ru rag ht Xoi'xag gf, ot Tas'o^ogoh largixag 

' Strom. 1. Yi. p. 758. 

^ 'o« ^flis-df «^«* (jxfieiitiufttct), from hence I should judge> 
that the Pastophori were physicians ; if the word be of Gre- 
cian etymology. 

Clemens describes a sacred procession in Egypt : in wluch 
different persons have particular things to carry. Among 
others the * Pastophori have delegated to them the six me- 
dical books of Hermes. They are supposed to be stiled 
Pastophori from carrying the pastum, or robe, of Isis. But 
I should think, that they were so named from the things, 
which they, at the very time, bore in their hands, the trea- 
tises of physic. n««-«e, Kxrxrcci-Xy %irt7recftt, are all terms used 
in physic : and from hence I imagine both the books, and 
the priests that bore them, were denominated. Pastillus is 
a dimmulive from pastus, 9r<^s-d$ j and plainly relates to phar- 
macy, as we learn from Celsus. Malagmatai atque em-» 
'phstT2Ly pastiiliquef quos r^o^Krxug Grseci, vpcant.L 5. c. 17. 

Ov^ 9rdTTdy i^dtrx tti^vku (ptt^ttntv «A.A*, 

Theoc. Idyl. »i. v. l*^ 

• See Clen:€n» Padagog. I. 3. p. %SS* 
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irg^/ ^^i/iXfjucifv^ Km to riXivraioy Wi^i ruv yvmh 

xnm There are forty^tWo books of great conse- 
quence^ which are ascribed to Hermes. Of these 
thirttf-six contain all the philosophy of the Egyp*^ 
tians; and from these the persons before mention-- 
ed get their information. With the remaining 
six the Pastophori are particularly concerned: 
for they relate to pharmacy; and are treatises 
concerning the management of the body; also about 
different distempers ; about medical instruments ; 
and medicines; and complaints of the eye:s; and 
lastly J concerning feminine disorders. 

That this learning was originally consigned 
to the cryptae or sacred caverns o£ Egypt, and 
to obelisks, is mentioned by Man^tho of Se- 
bennys, which shews its great antiquity : 

m m 4F ^ m # ^ 

In consequence of this the Egyptians were 
always famed for their knowledge in medicine ; 

f%^9 T9f 9r«»^«y. iSuLdas. 
' ATSTfXer^r. 1. 5. V. 1. 

Hs 
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and their physicians were held in great re- 
pute. We find even in later times, when 
their country was in a manner ruined, that a 
* king of Persia, upon a grievous hurt receiv- 
ed, applied to the adepts in Egypt for assist- 
ance, in preference to other countries. Herod. 
1. 3. p. 262. And though they did not in 
this case succeed ; yet we learn so much from 
the history, that they had not yet lost their 
pristine reputation. They were in great num- 
bers in Egypt : each distemper having its 
proper physician, to which his practice was 
confined;—-* M;^^ pova-ii iKcctrrog ifirgcg t^i, xui 
ov TXiovm. TIdvra ii iffrgfjv is'i tXso&. Each phy^ 
sician is confined to one disease; and engages with 
no rnore. The whole country abounds with thepro^ 
fessors of medicine. The people seem to have 
been liable to many distempers; some of which 
were epidemical : as we find them to be at this 
^ day. The Egyptians were Continually pro- 
viding against disorders ; and they had per- 
sons, who pretended to fotetel their coming 
both upon * man and beast. In the time of 

' DariuS} upon a luxation of his ancle. 

* Herod. 1. 2. c. 84. p. Ul. 

' See Prosper Alpinus, I. I.e. IS, 14, p. 23, 24. 

fMUfwrh Diod* 1. 1. p. 7B4 D4 
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Moses we read of a particular distemper call- 
ed the " botch ofllgypt: and the diseases of the 
country are mentioned in more places than 
one of * scripture. In consequence of this 
the people were in a continual state of ^ pur- 
gation ; and reposed a great confidence in 
their physicians ; who were maintained at 
the expence of the * pubhc. These joined 
astrology to physic ; upon which they found-r 
ed their pretended foresight in respect to im- 
pending maladies ; and in consequence of it 
they were continually prescribing antidotes 
and preventives to the people. 

The Propriety of the Judgment. 

I thought it necessary on many accounts to 
give this history of physic, as recorded by the 

■ Deuteron. c. xxviii. v. 27. 

• The Lord will take away from thee all sickness^ and will 
put none of the evil diseases of Egj/pt-^-^^^upon thee. Deut 
C* vii. Y. 15. 

If thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this la w * 
then the Lord will make thy plagues wonderful^ tsfc. More^ 
over J he will bring upon thee all the diseases of Egypt. IbicfJ 
c. xxviii. V. 58, 59, 60. 

5 Herodot. 2. p. 1 39. 

^ Diodor. L 1. p. 7^« Af 
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« 

ancient Egyptians, We find, that they bcr 
lieved it to have been found out by their gods 
and demi-rgods : and from them to h^ye been 
transmitted to particular persons in succession, 

who under their influence carried it on to the 

It ■ . - 

advantage of the nation. They therefore 
placed the greatest confidence in these deities ; 
and in these their votaries, to whopi this scir 
ence was entrusted. Hence it pleased God to 
erder his judgments accordingly : and to bring 
upon them a fearful disorder, which their dei- 
ties could not avert, nor the art of man alle- 
viate, IJe could have caused commotions in 
the earth, hjid it seemed fitting ; and shaken 
their high edifices to their basis ; or brought 
pn a supernatural inundation, by which their 
<:ities had been swept to the deep. But this 
would not have been sufficiently significant. 
It seemed therefore good to divine wisdom to 
be more particular in its judgments. Hence 
in this instance, as well as in those which pre- 
ceded, the Egyptians were not only punished ; 
but were shewn the badness of their worship ; 
and the vanity of their confidence, where 
they most trusted. This, as it jseryed for a 
warning to them, was very salutary to others, 
who were to learn by their example. They 
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had before been pestered with flies and in- 
commoded with vermin: and, through the 
pollution of their river and the murrain of 
their cattle, been put to great inconveniences. 
But they could dig for water, and in some de- 
gree shelter themselves from flies : but there 
was no resource from this evil, which was 
brought more home to them. It was a taint 
of the human frame ; a grievous internal ma- 
lady, under which the priests as well as the 
people smarted, to their astonishment and con- 
fusion. Hence it appears, that the prince of 
the country was deserted of his wise men as 
well as of his gods. — And the magicians could 
not stand before Mpses^ because of the boil: for 
the boil was upon the magiciqns^ and upon all thq 
^gyptians^ Exod. ix. l \. 

The Peculiarity observable in fhe scattering of 

the Ashes^ • 

It is said, that when this evil was to be 
brought upon the Egyptians, Aaron and Mo- 
ses were ordered to take ashes of the furnace ; 
and Moses was to scatter them up towards 
heaven, that they might be wafted over the face 
pf the country, Exod. ix, 8. This mandate wa§ 
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very determinate : and to the last degree ^- 
nificant. The ashes were to be taken from 
that. fiery furnace; which in the scriptures 
was used as a type of the Israelites slavery, and 
of all the cruelty which they experienced in ^ 
Egypt. The process has still a farther allu- 
sion to an idolatrous and cruel rite, which 
was common among the Egyptians ; and to 
which it is opposed as a contrast. They had 
several cities stiled Typhonian, such as Helio^ 
poUs, Idithyia, Abaris, and Busiris. In. these 
at particular seasons they sacrificed * men. 
The objects thus destined were persons of 
bright hair, and a particular complexion; 
such as was seldom to be found among the 
native Egyptians. Hence we may infer, that 
they were foreigners : and it is probable that, 

' Abraham saw in vision the bondage of his posterity ^n- 
der tne emblem of a smoking furnace and burning tamp. 
Genesis, ch, xv. v. 17. ■ The Lord hath taken you out of the 
furnace : i. e. out of Egyptian thraldom, Deut. ch. iv. v. 20. 
/ have chosen thee in the furnace of eviction. Isaiah xlviii. 
V. 20. ■ F or they he thy people and thine inheritance^ which 
thou hroughtest forffi out of Egypt y from thi^ midst of the fur-^ 
nace of iron. The words of Solomon. 1 Kings, c. viii. v. 51. 

Mtt9t$tif <V«^i, Tv^mtUf xxXurrtf, lun mv rff ^«ey avrttf Xuc/Aa§9'nr' 

%ttt06f n rmii KVfttrtf ifH^9, Plut. Is* et Osir. V« 1* p. S80« D« 
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while the Israelites resided in Egypt, they 
were chosen from their body. They were 
burnt alive upon an high * altar : and thus 
sacrificed for the good of the people. At the 
close of the sacrifice the priests gathered to- 
gether the ashes of these victims, and scatr 
tcred them upwards in the * air : I presume, 
with this view, th^t where any atom of this 
dust was wafted, a blessing might be entail- 
ed. The like was done by Moses with the 
ashes of the fiery furnace; but with a dif- 
ferent intention. They were scattered abroad ; 
that wherever any the smallest portion alight- 
ed, it might prove a plague and a curse to this 
ungrateful, cruel, and infatuated people. Thus 
there was a designed contrast in these work- 
ings of Providence ; an apparent opposition 
to the superstition of thp times. The poweri^ 

f It wa§ probably stiled Tuph^On, A«^d; HXw : and froitt 
hence both the cities, and thie persons sacrificed, had the 
Qame of Typboniai). That they were foreigners seems to 
1^ farther intimated, by the tradition recorded by Oyi(|. 
Cum Thrasius Busirin adit, monstratque piari 
Hospitis effiiso sanguine posse Jovem. 

De Arte Amand. 1. 1. t. 649. 

Diodorus sayS^-<— r«y fivi AtywrriMt «A<yV( TUttti Itf^wmirhu xvf^ 
^« Tuy ^i jf^rn rovf TTXituu 1. I. p. 79« 

* j^lutarch^ above. 
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of darkness were foiled : and the priests and 
magicians confounded : all which was salu- 
tary to the people of God. But the heart of 
Pharaoh was still hardened. 



sa 



THE SEVENTH PLAGUE. 

OP KAIN, HAIL, AND FIRE, ATTENDED WITH 

THUNDER, 

Exodus, Ch. ix. Ver, 13. And the Lord said 
unto Moses ^ Rise up early in the mornings and 
stand before Pharaoh^ and say unto him^ Thus 
saith the Lord God of the Hebrew s^ Let my peo-^ 
pie go^ that they may serve me. 

V. 14. For I will at this time send all my 
plagues upon thine hearty and upon thy servant s^ 
and upon thy people ; that thou mayest know^ that 
there is none like me in all the earth. 

V. 1 5. For now I will stretch out my hcmd^ 
that I may smite thee^ and thy people with pesti-^ 
lence; and thou shalt be cut off from the earth. 

V. 16. And in very deed for this cause have 
Lraised thee up^ for to shew in thee my pctweri 
and that my name may be declared throughout aU 
the earth. 
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V, l7t As yet exalte St thou thyself against 
my people J that thou wilt not let them go. \ 

V, 18, Beholdi to-morrow about this time^ I 
will cause it to rain a very grievous hail^ such as 
hq,th not been in Egypt since the foundation there-^ 
^ even until now^ 

V. 1 9, Send therefore noWy and gather thy 
cuttle^ and all that thou hast iri the field : for up^ 
on every man and beast which shall be found 
in the fields and shall not be brought home^ the 
hail shall come down upon them^ and they shaU 
(lie. ' ' 

v., 20. He that feared the word of the Lord 
pnongst the servants of Pharaoh^ made his. ser- 
vants and his cattle flee into the houses. 

V. 2 1 . And he that regarded not the word 
of the Lord^ left his servants^ and his cattle in the 
field. 

v. 22. And the Lords aid unto Moses. Stretch 

forth thine hand towards heaven^ that there may 

be hail in all the land of Egypt ^ upon man^ and 

upon beauty and upon every herb (f th^ fields 

throughout all the land of Egypt, 

V. 23. And Moses stretched, forth his rod 
toward heaven: and the Lord sent thunder and 
hailj and the fire run along upon the ground : and 
the Lord rained hail upon the land rf Egypt. 

V. 24. So there %pas hail^ and fire mingled 
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With the haily very grievous^ such as there was 
none like it in all the land of Egypt since it be^^ 
came a nation. 

V. 25. -^nd the hail smote throughout all the 
land of ^gypt all that was in the field j both man 
and beast: and the hail smote every herb of the 
fields and brake every tree of the field. 

Vi %Q. Only in the land of Goshen ^ where the 
children of Israel were^ was there no hail. 

V. 27, And Pharqoh sent and called for Mo^ 
ses and Aaron^ and sold unto them^ I hofue sinned 
this time 

V, 28. Intreat the Lord ^ 



V. 31. And the flax and the barley was smit^ 
ten : for the barley was in the ear^ and the flax 
was boiled. 

V. 32. But the wheat and the rye were not 
smitten: for they were not grown up. 

V, 34. And when Pharaqh saw^ that the 
rainy and the hail^ and the thunders were ceased^ 
he sinned yet more^ and hardened his hearty \Sc. 
He stifled the dictates of conscience, and act- 
ed against conviction. 

In the foregoing instances I have endea- 
voured to shew the aptness of each judgment 
in respect to the people . upon whom it was 
brought. This likewise, of which I am go- 
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ing to tr^t, will be found equally significaiit, 
and proper. It was foretold to Pharaoh by' 
Moses, that upon the very next morning there 
should be a grievous rain, attended with hail, 
and thunder. This must have been a cir- 
cumstance of all others the most incredible to 

» 

an Egyptian. For in Egypt there fell no rain ; 
the want of which was supplied by dews j and 
by the overflowing of the Nile. Hence Ti- 
buUus, speaking of the blessings accruing from 
that river, says, 

' Tf propter nuUos tellus tua postulat imbres, 
Arida nee pluvio supplicat herba Jovi. 

Mela likewise calls the country — terra expers 
imbrium. 1. l. c. 9. Modern travellers how- 
ever say, that this is not precisely true. Has- 
selquist and other writers mention, that upon 
the sea-coast below, near Damiata, and Alex- 
andria, showers are not uncommon : and that 
even as high up as Cairo a few drops will 
sometimes fall from a chance cloud, which 
passes * over. Pocock goes so far as to say, 
that at Faiume, which is in the ancient nome 
of Arsinoe, it both rained, and hailed, for the 
greater part of a « morning* But Faiume is, 
I believe, a day's journey from any portion of 

' L. 1. Eleg. 7. V. 25. * Hasselquist^ p. 453. ^ P. 59. 
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• Delta, or Egypt Proper, and borders upofl 
the high lands of Libya. This is certain, that 
no country upon earth, to which we have ac- 
cess, has so Uttle rain as Egypt : and particu- 
larly the upper part of it. Ou» cfiSgiOf v9»g. 
No moisture of the air^ says * Plutarch, is ever 
here condensed into showers. And Herodotus 
assures us, that the air and seasons of this 
country are always the same. He acknow- 
ledges^ that at one time there was an instance 
of rain in Upper Egypt. It was at Thebes, 
and in the reign of Psammenitus : but he 
stiles it uvoL^(no9 r^fjyfjLu, something unnatural^ 
and alarming; and adds, that it never ha^ppen- 
ed before nor after. A person, who had re- 
sided some time in these parts, told * Aristides, 
that he never saw a cloud in summer. And 
even at Alexandria, where there is rain> it 
seems to be never of long duration. Hence 
Marcellinus, in his account of this city, tells us 
-— ^ nuUo paene die, incolentes hancce civita- 
tem solem serenum non viditni~the inhabitants 
hardly ever see the sun obscured by a cloud. But 
this serenity was more apparent in the upper 

' Hasselquist, p. 49. * De Facie in Orbe Lunae, p. 939. 
5 L. 3. c. 10. p. 198. ^ Tom. 3. p. 569. 

* L. 22. c. J6. p. 265. 
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parts : whence Claudian very truly stiles the 
country—' iEgyptm sine nube fcrax — Egypt 
U fruitful without any chud to afford rain. 

Farther Propriety in these Judgments. 

» 
The Egj^tiajis therefore mu&t have per- 
ceived themselves pgirticidarly ^iped at iix these 
fearful events ; which were so contrary to all 
experience. For they were witntesses to not 
only deluges of rain, but hail mingled with 
rain ; and these attended with thunder and 
fire, to their great amazement. — For the Lord 
sent thunder and hail^ and the fire ran along upon 
the ground.'^ — Again — fli?i7, and fire mingled 
with the hail J very grievous j such as there was 
nonejike it in all the land of Egypt since it be- 
came a mtion. Now the Egyptians were su- 
perstitious aboVe all people upon earth. We 
Jeam from^ * Herodotus that they were parti- 
cularly addicted to the observance of porten- 
tous appearances. Every uACommon circum- 
stance was esteemed of this class. But as 
these were imaginary portents, which arose 
merely from a superstitious dread, it pleased , 
God to punish their blind, credulity by bring- 

• Claud, de Nilo, v. 5. * Herodotus, 1. 2. c. 82. p. 142. 
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ing upon them some real prodigies ; somr 
preternatural evils, to which they had never 
beeti witness. Such was the rain, and hail ; 
and the fire, which ran on the ground, to their 

• 

great amazement and ruin. Its' coming was 
determinately foretold : nor could all the dei- 
ties of Egypt prevent its feal-ful effects. Those^ 
of the people, who took warning, were pre^ 
served: but all who neglected the caution, 
and who did not shelter themselves, were, both 
man and beast, destroyed. 

There seems farther a great fitness and pro- 
priety in the Egyptians being punished by 
fire, and by water; as they were guilty of gross 
idolatry towards these elements ; and adored 
them, as deities. Porphyry intimates that this 
was a very ancient worship, and adds, — " ^n 

hoc ^u^cg KUi viurog yivirai, L/ven at this ddy^ 
when they open the temple ofSei^apis^ the wor- 
ship commences by fire and water. And he 
gives a reason — » via>^ Ka$ ^vg tr^Sovng fjuoKi^n 
rm ^oi^um^ It seems, that of all elements, they 

* ni^» Msro;^. 1. 4«. p. 874. 

* Ibid. p. 37S. 

Eusebius also says — vitt^ k»i w^ 0tCv0-i. Prep. Evan. I. 3. 
p. 95. 
-— Aquam, qu^m colis. Jul. Firmlcus^ p. 5. 
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sh^m4 thd greatest reverence to fire and watery 
They esteemed Isis, as the deity which pre- 
sided over all ' fluids : and looked upou Osiris 
to be the lord of the contrary element : though 
some give the precedency, to Hepbaistus or 
Vulcan. To }li xu^y fjt,%0e^fxtii¥tvofr6¥oit 'Hpms'op 

&6cy. The Egyptians esteemed fire^ whieh they 
called Hephaistus J to ]be a great God^ They 
went so far as to think it to be really a living 
animal, endowed with a soul. — ^ vnfofj^i^ttt ro 
^rvg 6npo¥ umi tff.^^vyfiv^ Hence we find^ that 
not only the presiding deity, but the elements 
theijiselves, were held in idolatrous veneration. 
The propriety of the punishment is therefore 
ccmspicuous. 

We are farther told, that the flax and the 
barley was smitten: for the barley was in the 
ear^ and the flax was boiled. Exod. ch. ix. ver. 
31. These circumstances may to some ap- 
pear of little consequence. And it may be 
asked, when it is intimated that men and cattle 

' Plut. Is. et Osir. passim. 

In some places Canobus was looked upon as* the God of 
Water. 

* Diodor. Sic. L I. p. II. B. 
^ Herod. 1. 3. c. 16. p. 202. 
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were slain in great abundance y wJiat occasion 
was there for adding this trivial m^ticle about 
flax and bmley f 1 answer, it is by no means 
trivial: but of great moment. The Egyp- 
tians were doomed to undergo many terrors ; 
and, beside these, to suffer no small losses : and 
scarcely any thitig could have distressed them 
more than the ruin of the fornier article. I 
have before mentioned that the Egyptians, 
above all nations,* affected outward purity and 
cleanliness. On this account the whole na- 
tion wore ' linen garments : and the priests 
never put on any other kind of clothing. 
This linen was manufactured from that fine 
flax, for which the country was particularly 
famous. The Athenians, who were originally 
from Sais in Egypt, for a long season wore 
garments of this sort ; and * Thucydides says, 
that it was not long before his time, that the 
custom was laid aside. The flax and linen of 
Egypt are celebrated by ^ Herodotus, ♦ Pliny, 
Apuleius, and many other writers. It was in 

' Qui grege linigero circumdatu^ et grege calvo 
Plangentis popuK currit derisor Anubi^. 

Juvenal, Sat. 6, v. 53^. 
* L, 1. c. 6. p. 6. 

^ Xnmnji xifm- Herod. 1. 2. p. 121. c. 105. p. llJlv 
^L. 19. c. 1. p. 156,7. 
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great request in other countries : on which 
account we read in the scriptures of its excel- 
lence. — In the Proverbs a person is introduced 
saying, * / have decked my bed with the fine linefi 
of Egypt. And in Ezekiel mention is made 
of * fine linen and embroidered work from Egypt. 
And though the Egyptians did not themselves 
trade abroad, and carry on any foreign com- 
merce, yet they suffered other nations to come 
to them : and this they permitted very early. 
For ftot only th6 Israelites were permitted to 
com6 to Egypt : but we read also antecedent- 
ly of the sons of Ismael going thither with 
theif caravans ; and this as early as the time 
bf Joseph. The manufacture of their flax is 
still carried on in this country : and many 
writers take notice of it. Egmont, and ^ Hay- 
man speak of it particularly, and say that it is 
of a beautiful colour^ finely spun; so that the 
threads are hardly discernible. Hence the de- 

' C. 7.V. 16. *C. 27. V. ?. 

^ The soil of Egypt is also very proper for raisidg flax.— • 
The Egyptians, besides the extraordinary beautiful colour of 
their flax, spin it so remarkably fine, that the threads of theit 
linen are scarce discernible. The vestments of their priests 
were wholly made of it, &c.— The Byssus, which Was the 
finest sort, was frequently dyed purple, which raised it to so 
great a price, that few could purchase it. Vol. 2. p. 222. 

I2 
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molition of their flax was attended with ^reat 
inconvenience, and must have proved a heavy 
loss : so that this judgment particularly affect- 
ed this people above all other nations : and 
their priests more particularly suffered. 

The History illustrated from the Climate^ 

* 

and Seasons. 

The ruin of their barley was equally fatal, 
both in respect to their trade (for Egypt seems 
very early to have been the granary of the 
world) and to their private advantage. They 
had few vines ' in Egypt : but instead of the 
juice of the grape, they made a liquor called 
by * Herodotus — omg x^idi^og, Parley wine; un- 
doubtedly a kind of beer : which was particu- 
larly serviceable during the time that the Nile 
was turbid, and not so fit to be drunken. 
These advantages wex'e lost to them now 
through the devastation made by the rain, 
hail, and fire : and they could not but have 
been severely felt. As this calamity came 
Upon them towards the time of barley harvest, 

* They are however mentioned in Psalm Ixxviii. v. 47. 
He destroyed their vines with hai/, and their sycamore trees with 

frost. 

• Herod. 1. 2. c. 77. p. 139. 
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we may form a judgment of the month, when 
it happened. We are told by modern tra- 
vellers, that com in Egypt is fit for mowing or 
reaping in * March, and April : that is, the 
barley comes to maturity first, and is cut down 
in the former month ; and the wheat in the 
latter. When Le * Bruyn was in that coun- 
try, he observed the whole to be over at Cairo 
upon the 19th of April. This agrees with 
the account given by the sacred writer, who 
says, that the barley was in the ear ; though, 
as is intimated, not quite fit to be mowed : 
but the wheat and the rye were not grown up. 
Exod. ix. 32. This judgment therefore must 
have happened about the beginning of March, 
before the precise time of harvest : so early 
as to leave room for the three succeeding 
plagues to take place. These were over by 
the 15th of Abibi which answers to the first 
of April ; at which time the Israelites went 
forth front the land of Egypt. The history 
by these means is wonderfully authenticated : 
and the divine pii^rpose in each operation more 
plainly discovered. 

* Egmont and Hayman, vol. 2. p. 223. 
Wheat ripens in March, and harvest is over in April. Has? 
selquist^ p. 45S. 
? Levant, p. 1 3^. b. 
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FART THIRD. 

LOqUSTS, DARKNESS, 
AND DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 
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THE EICLHTH PLAGUE. 



LOCUSTS. 



Exod. Ch. X. Yer. 3. -^nd Moses and Aaron 
came in unto Pharojohj and said unto himy Thus 
saith the Lord God of the Hebrews ^ How long 
wilt thou refuse to humble thyself before mef let 
my people gOy that they may serve me, 

V. 4, Else^ if thou refuse to let my people 
gOy beholdy to-morrow will I bring the locusts in-: 
to thy coasts: 

1/. 5. And they shall cover the^face of the 
earthy that one cannot be able to see the earth: 

nnd they shall eat the residue of that which is es- 

< 

capedy which remaineth unto you from the haily 
and shall eat every tree which groweth for you 
fiut of the field~^c. l^c> 

y. 13. And Moses stretched forth has rod 
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over the land of Egypt ^ and the Lord brought an 
east wind upon the land all that day and all that 
night: and when it was mornings tlie east wind 
brought the locusts. 

V, 14. And the locusts went up over all the 
land of Egypt J and rested in all the coasts of 
Egypt: very grievous were they ; before them 
there were no such locusts as they^ neither after 
them shall be such. 

y . 1 5. For they covered the face of the whole 
mrthjf so that the land was darkened; and they 
did eat every herb of the landj and all the fruit 
(fthe trees which the hmlhad left: and there re- 
wmned not any green thing in the trees ^ or in the 
herbs of the fields through all tlie land of Egypt. 

V, l6. Then Pharaoh called for Moses and 
Aaron in haste; and he said^ I have sinned ag canst 
the Lord your Gody and against you. 

y. 17, Now therefore forgive^ I pray thee, 
my sin only this once^ and intreat the Lord your 
God, i^c. ^c. 

V. 19. And the Lord turned a mighty strong 
west wind J which took away the locusts, and cast 
them into the Red-sea, i^c. 

In this instance, as well as in others which 
preceded, the time of the approaching cala-r 
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mity was precisely foretold by God's servants, 
which plainly pointed out the hand from 
whence the* judgment proceeded. To some 
however it may appear strange, that after 
such a display of terror, Exod. ch. ix. v^r. 23^ 
24. God should introduce the locust, or grass- 
hopper, seemingly a poor instrument of divine 
vengeance : whose effects, after such a general 
devastation, could not have been very mate- 
rial, however they may be represented. But 
the case was far otherwise. A swarm of lo- 
custs is a very fearfiil evil, though not out- 
wardly accompanied with any alarming ap- 
pearance : and the consequences of their in- 
troduction were very fatal to the Egyptians. 

We may perceive, that it was not the ^pur- 
pose of God to complete every punishment at 
once : but to carry on these judgments in a 
series, and by degrees to cut oflf all hopes, and 
every resource, upon which the Egyptians de- 
pended. By the hail and thunder, and fire 
mingled with rain, both the flax and barley 
were entirely ruined : and their pastures must 
have been greatly injured. But the ' wheat, 

' They sowed in October ; and the time of the different 
grain coming to maturity mentioned ExDdu$, ch. ix. v. 31,, 
and 32. agrees with the account in Pliny. In jEgypto hor- 
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and the rye, were not yet in ear ; and such 
was the fecundity of the soil in Egypt, that a 
very short time would have sufficed for the 
leaves of the trees, and for the grass of the 
field to have been recruited. To complete 
therefore these evils, and to confound the stub- 
bom prince and his magicians, it pleased God 
to send an host of locusts, to devour every leaf, 
and blade of grass, which had been left in the 
former devastation : and whatever was begin- 
ning to vegetate. It is hard to conceive, how 
widely the mischief extends, when a cloud of 
these insects come upon a country. Though 
it were ,a paradise before^ it soon is rendered 
a desert. They devour to the very root and 
bark : so that it is a long time before vegeta- 
tion can be renewed. Scarcely any * misfor- 
tune can so effectually damage a land, but 
that room will be left for them to add to the 
mischief. How dreadful their inroads at all 
times were, may be known from a variety of 

deum sexto a satu mense, frumenta septimoi metuntur. 
1. 18.<:. 7. p. 106. 

* By the author of the Book of Wisdom, they are suppos- 
ed to have killed by their bite — ovs fitv y«^ tut^ii^f km fcvtttv^ 

y. 9. 

*r 1 ■ ■ 
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» authors, both ancient and modem : and they, 
describe them ^s being brought on upon a 
country by one wind ; ^nd carried off by 
another : and speak of their numbers as past 
all conception. The wind by which they are 
brought on, generally comes from, a morassy 
country. They svirarm greatly in Asia and 
Africa : and the lower parts of Europe towards 

._ I ■'»JL ■■'■•X- ii... . 

the south-east are by no means free from their 
invasions. 

Instances concerning Locust Sj and their 

Depredations* 

In respect to Europe * Thevenot tells us, 
that the region upon the Boristhenes, and 
particularly, that inhabited by the Cossacs, is 
greatly infested with locusts, especially in a 
dry season. They come in vast clouds, which 
extend fifteen and sometimes eighteen miles r 
and are nine to twelve in breadth. The air, 
by their interposition, is rendered quite ob- 
scure ; however bright the day may have been 

^ Barbot, Vander Brock, Cada Mosta, Loyer, St Andre 
Brene, NieuhofF, Bouvet, Lettres Edifiantes, Le Bruyn's 
Vopge to the Levant, p. 179, 280. RussePs Hist, of Ale- 
po, p. 62. 

* Relatioi^ des Cos8?iques.-r-See Voyages, vol. 1. p. |?, 
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Jbefore. Jn two hour? they devour all the coyn, 
wherever they settle : and oftentimes a fa- 
mine en§ijef». At night, )vhen they repose 
upon the earth, t]ie ground is covered with 
them four inches ileep, and more. And if a 
parriage goes cfver thepi, and they aye m^hcd 
under foot, the sijiell of them is scarcely tp be 
Jjorpie, especially wj^en they ^re reduced to a 
§tate of putrefaction. They cpmp fromCJir* 
(C^s^ia, Mingrelia, and Tartary : 04 which ac- 
couijt the natives rejoice in a north Qr north- 
jeast wind j which carries thern into the Bl^ct 
Sea, where they are intercepted ^nd perish. 

The 3ieur ^e Be^uplan has afforded ys a 
gimilar gpcount pf this country (the Ukraine) 
end of the frequeixt inro^^g of thege destructive 
animals.—' ^M^ext to the flies let u§ talk pf the 
"grasshoppers, or locu^jts : whiph are here so 
>' numerous, th^t they put qi^e ii^ mind of the 
." scpurge of Qod sent upop Egypt, when he 
•^ pjcjnished Pharaolj, I Ijave seen this plague 
>' seyef ^1 years, on^ after aiiother : partLpu- 
^^' lariy in ;64^, ^r^ 164$, The^e creatures 
^^ dp npt only come in Jegions ; \?nt in whole 
clouds, five or six leagues in length : and 
generally come from Tartary, especially in 

' ChurchilFs Collect- v. 1. p. 471, 472. 
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" a dry spring. For Tartary and the coun- 
** tries east of it, such as Circassia, and Miii- 
** grelia, are seldom free from them. These 
^ vermin being driven by an east wind, or a 
" south--east wind, come into the Ukraine^ 
** where they do much mischief ; eating up 
^* all sorts of grain and grass : so that where- 
" soever they conje, in less than two hours 
^' they crop all they find ; which causes great 

"scarcity of provisions. It is not easy to 

" express their numbers ; for all the air is full, 
^' ^nd darkened : and I cannot better repre-? 
** sent their flight to you, than by comparing 
" it to the flakes of snow driven by the wind 
" in cloudy weather. And when they alight 
" to feed, the plains -are all covered. They 
"make a murmuring noise as they eat : ancjl 
'^ in less than two hours they devour all close 
^Vto the ground. Then rising they sufier 
^^ themselves to be carried away by the wind. 
^^ When they fly, though the sun shine§ never 
" so bright, the air is no lighter, than when 
" most clouded. In June 1 646, having staid in 

** a new town called Novogrod 1 was asto-? 

" nished to see so vast a multitude : for it was 
^' prodigious to behold them. They were 
^^ hatched here last spring : and being as yet 
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*' scarcely abte to fly, the ground was all co- 
^ vered : and the air so full of them that I 
" could riot eat in my chamber without a 
** candle : all the houses being fiill of them, 
** even the stables, barns, chambers, garrets, 
*^ cellars, &c. After tl^y'had consumed all 
*' that grew in the country for a fortnight, and 
" having gathered strength to fly, the wind 
** took them up, and carried them away to do 
** as much mischief in another place. I have 
" seen at night, when they sit to rest them- 
** selves, that the roads have been four inches 

*^ thick of them one upon another. ^By 

** the wheels of our carts, and the feet of our 
** horses bruising these creatures, there came 
** from them a stink, which not only offend- 
** ed the nose, but the brain. 1 was not able 
" to endure the stench; but was forced to 
" wash my nose with vinegar : and to hold 
" an handkerchief dipped in it to my nostrils 
" perpetually. >■ These vermin* increase 

" and multiply thus. They generate in Oc- 
*^ tober : and with their tails make an hole 
'^ in the ground : and having l^d three hund-» 
*' red eggs in it, and covered them with their 
** feet, die : for they never live above six 
months and an half. And though the rains 
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" should come, they would not destf oy the 
" eggs ; nor does the froirt, though never so 
" sharp, hurt them. But they contiftue to the 
** spring ; which is about rnid April : when 
" the sun warming the earth, they are hatGh- 
*' ed, and leap about ; being six w^ks Old 

** before they can fly. Whgn stronger 

^* and able to fly, they go' wherevfer the wind 
" carries them. If it should happen, that the 
^ north-east prevails, when they first takd 
*' their flight, it Carries them' all into the Black 
Sea. But if the wind blo#S from any other 
quarter ; they go into some other country 

" to do mischief. '• 1 have been told, by 

^* persons who understand the languages well, 
" that these words are written in Chaldee cha- 
" rscters upon their wings, Boze Guion, the 
** scoui'ge of God. For the truth of which 1 
^* rely on those who told me so, and under- 
" stand the ' language.*' 

The vast region of Asia, especially the 
southern part, is liable to the same calamity : 
as we learn from NieuhoiBf, Bouvet, Le Bruyn, 
Jiussel, and others. China is particularly in- 
fested ; and the natives use various means to 

' Norden mentions, that there were supposed to be hiero« 
gljrphical marks upon their heads, v. 1. p. .58. 
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obviate the evil, which is generally tbb power- 
fol to bfe evaded. But the most fearftil ac- 
counts are from Africa ; where the heat of the 
climate, and the nature of the soil in many 
places, contribute to the production of these 
animals in astonishing numbers- The conse- 
quences are so terrible, that they would not 
gain beUef, were it not, that authors of very 
different countries, and likewise of (Kfferent 
ages, afford so particular, and uniform evi- 

« 

derice, thdt it cannot be called in question. 
Ludblphus, speikitig of the serpents with 
which Ethiopia abounds, adds — ' ** But much 
*^ more pernicious than these are the locusts: 
" which do not frequent the desert and sandy 
*^ places, like the serpents ; but the places best 
** manured, and orchards laden with fruit. 
*^ They appear in prodigious multitudes, like 
** a thick cloud, which obscures the sun : nof 
** plants, n!or trees, nor shrubs appear imtouch* 
"ed: and wherever they feed, what is left 
** appears, as it were, parched with fire. Some-^ 
** times they enter the very bark of trees : 
** and then the spring itself cannot repair the 
** damage. A general mortality ensues : and 
** regions lie waste for many years.**' 

' Hist, of Ethiopia, b. I.e. xiii. p. 67. 

* See Purchass, v* 2. book vii. c. 5. p. 1046, 7, 8. 
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The account given by Leo Africanus de* 
serves to be mentioned, as it confirms what is 
said by others. Locustraum plerumque tanta 
conspicitur in Africa frequentia,, ut instar 
nebulae volantes solis radios operiant Ar- 
bores ipsas pariter cum frondibus ac fructu 
esitant. Discessurae ova relinquunt, quibus 
aliae, tametsi non volant, puUulant ; et quibus 
in locis ofFenduntur, omnia ad cortices ar- 
borum exedant; magnamque annonae cari- 
tatem, praecipue in Mauritania, relinquunt 
vol. 2. p. 769. edit. Elzevir. It is wonder- 
ful that persons of learning should be at all 
in doubt,^ what the locusts were upon which 
John the Baptist fed. For we may be assur- 
ed, that they were real locusts, as they were 
by no means an uncommon sort of food. 
The Azptiopuyoij are mentioned by several 
ancient authors : and many nations still feed 
upon these animals, as we learn from modern 
travellers. The author above, having spoken 
of locusts as a curse, adds — ^^verum Arabiae 
Desertse et Libyae populi locustarum adventum 
pro felici habent omine : nam vel elixas, vel 
ad solem desiccatas, in farinam tundunt, atque 
comedunt. Agatharchides of Cnidus speaks 
to the same purpose — we^i Ax^i^opaym. *Tcro 
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ymroLi x^S^^ • ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ *h^* ^^^7 served 

^ for food to the natives. Geog* Graeci Min. 

V. 1. p. 4^. Diodorus Siculus seems to have 

borrowed from hence his account of the same 

people. — Kara rfjv sa.gtvfi» aigav Ta^' avrotg Zg(pu- 
gog Kon AiQuig Tru^fAfjutye^ug iK^txrutriv %k rrig t^ript^a 
TrXxjdog UK^iim afivGnroy,''^ — iK tuth ia'^i'Kug 
r^o^ag iyjuffi axavra rov C/on 1. 1. p. l62. iElian 

says the same of the rem^^ or cicada. 
Tsmyag i'jrs iurfov. Hist. Animal. 1. xii. c. 
vi. p, 667* nmym etpuiag iy/tci. ibid. See 
also Hasselquist, p% 232* 

Francis Alvarez speaks of the same calami-^ 
ty, in his account of the country of Prester 
John. " In this country, and in all the do- 
** ndnions of Prete Janni, there is a very 
** great and horrible plague. This arises from 
** an innumerable company of locusts, which 
" eat and consume all the corn and trees. 
** And the number of these creatures is s6 
^* great, as to be incredible : and with their 
^* number they cover the earth, and fill the 
" air in such wise, that it is an hard matter 
** to see the sun : and if the damage which 
*• they do were general through all the pro- 
" vinces, and realme of Prete Janni, the peo-^ 

K 
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** pie would perish with famine. But one 
** year they destroy "one province ; sometimes 
** two or three of the provinces : and where* 
" ever they go, the country remaineth more 
" ruined and destroyed than if it had been set 
" on fire/* The author says, that he exor- 
cised them, upon their invading a district 
where he resided : and, if the reader will be- 
lieve him, it was attended with a very salutary 
effect. He proceeds — " In the mean time 
" there arose a great storme and thunder to- 
" wards the sea ; which came right against 
" them. It lasted three hours, with an ex- 
*' ceeding great shower and tempest ; and 
** filled all the rivers. And when the Water 
" ceased, it v/as a dreadful thing to behold the v 
" dead locusts ; which we measured to be 
^' above two fathoms high upon the banks of 

♦* the rivers. At another time 1 went with 

" the ambassador Zaga Zabo — to a town and 
" mountain called Agaon : and we travelled 
** five days journey through places wholly 

** waste and destroyed. -The trees were 

*^ without leaves, and the barkes of them were 
*' all devoured j and no grass was to be seenr. 
" And if we had not been warned and advised 
^ to Carrie victuals with us, we and our cattel 
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** had perished. The country waS all coVcr* 
** ed with locusts without wings; and they 

• 

" told us that they were the seede of them, 
'* which had eaten up all : and that as scione 
^* as their winges were grown, they would seek^ 
*^ after the old ones. The number of them 
*' was so great ; that I will not speake of it, 
" because I shall not be beUeved.-— While 
** we abode in the same signorie of Abugunn^ 
^ in a place called Aquate, there came at 
*' another time such an infinite swarm of lo^ 
** custs, as it is incredible to declare* They 
** began to come about three of the clock ia 
" the afternoon ; and ceased not till midnight. 
** -~The next day in the morning they began 
** to depart ; so that by nine there was not 
«' one of them left ; and the trees remained 
without their leaves. The same day came 
another squadron; and these left neither 
*' bough nor tree unpilled. They coiitinued 

*' the spRcc of five days. The compass that 

** these locusts took was nine miles. -The 

** country did not seem to be burnt up, but 
*' rather to be covered with Snow, by reason 
** of the whitenesse of the trees ; which were 
** all pilled.'^ 

All the western coast of Africa about Congo 

K2 
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and Angola' ; the regions also about the Gam* 
bia and Senegal, and of Northern and South- 
ern Guinea, are liable to the same misfortunes; 
Barbot accordingly tells us, in speaking of Up- 
per Guinea — * '' Famines are some years oc- 
" casioned by the dreadful swarms of grass- 
" hoppers or locusts, which come from th? 
" eastward, and spread all over the country 
" in such prodigious multitudes, that they 
" darken the air, passing over head like a 
" mighty cloud. They leave nothing that is 
" greenj wherever they come, either on the 
" ground or trees ; and they fly so swift from 
*' place to place, that whole provinces are de- 
" voured in a short time. Thus it may rightly 
" be affirmed, that dreadful storms of hail 
" and wind" (he might have added— -of rain, 
and thunder, and of fire mingled with rain), 
" and such like judgments from heaven, are 
" nothing to compare to this." 

But the most grievous calamity of this kind 
happened to the regions of Africa in the time 
of the Romans; and particularly affected those 

* ChurchiU's Collection, Voli 5.* p. 33. The like in 
South Guinea mentioned by Barbot, p. 221. also in the At- 
lantic, p. 539. See also NieuhoPs Account of the Gold 
Coast, Astley's Collection, vol. 3. p. 420. and Cada Mo$ta. 
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parts which were subject to their empire. 
It is mentioned at large by Orosius, from whom 
I will quote it. " ^* In the consulship of 
" Marcus Plautius Hypsaeus, and Marcus Ful- 
" vius Flaccus (about the year of Rome 628 : 
" and 1^3 years before the Christian sera), 
*' when Africa had scarcely recovered itself 
** from the miseries of the last Punic war, 
" it underwent another desolation, terri- 

' Marco Plautio Hypsadt, et Marco Ful^o Flacco jcoss. 
vi^diun Africam a bellorum excidiis qtiiscentem, horribilis et 
inusitata perditio consecuta est. Namque cum per totam 
Africam immensae locustarum multitudines coaluissent, et 
non modo jam spem cunctam frugum abrasissent, herbasque 
dmiies cum parte radicum et folia arboruni cum teneritudine 
ra^norum consumpsi^sent, verum etiam amaros cortices, at- 
que arida ligna perrosissent, repentino arreptas vento, atque 
in globos coactaci portataeque diu per aerem, Africano pelago 
immersx sunt. I^arum cum immensos acervos longe undis 
urgenttbus fluctus per extenta late littora propulissent ; te- 
trum oimis-^ue ultra opinionem pestiferum odorem tabida 
et. putrefacta congeries exhajavit : unde omnium pariter ani- 
mantium tanta pestilentia ponsecuta est, ut avium' pecudun^ 
et bestiarum, corruptione aeris dissolutarum, putrefacta pasr 
sim cadavera, vitium corruptionis augerent. At vero quanta 
fuerit hominum lues, ego ipse, dum refero, perhorresco. 
Siquidem in Numidia, in qua tum Micipsa rex erat, octin- 
genta millia hominum : circa oram maritimam, quae maxime 
Carthaginien^ atque Uticensi litori adjacet, plusquam ducenta 
millia, periisse traditur. Pauli Oro sii contra Paganos Hist. 
1. 5. c* xi. 
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^* ble in its effects, and contrary to all experi-r 
** ence. For after that immense numbers of 
^* locusts had formed themselves in a huge 
^^ body all over the region, and had ruined all 
^* hopes of any fruits of the earth ; after they 
" had consumed all the herbage of the field, 
^' without sparing the roots, and the leaves 
" of the trees with the ten4rils upon which 
^* they grew ; and had gone so far as to pene- 
" trate with their teeth through the bark, 
^* however bitter, and into the dry and solid 
^* timber : by a sudden blast of wind they were 
" wafted away in different portions ; and hav- 
*' ing for a while been supported in the air, 
^' they were ultimately all plunged in the sea. 
^* After this, the surf threw up upon that long 
" extended coast such immense heaps of their 
*^ de^d and corrupted bodies, that there ensu- 
^^ ed from their putrefaction a most unsuportr 
" able an4 poisonous stench. This soon 
^' brought on a pestilence which affected every 
^' species of animals ; so that all birds, and 
" sheep, and cattle, also the wild beasts of 
" the field, died j and their carcasses being 
" soon rendered putrid by the foulness of the 
^' air, added greatly to the general corruption. 
5' In respect to men, it is impossible, without 
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^* horror, to describe the shocking devastation. 
** In Numidia, where at that time Micipsa was 
** king, eighty thousand persons perished. 
Upon that part of the sea-coast which bor- 
dered upon the region of Carthage and 
** Uticaj the number of those who were car- 
" ried off by this pestilence is said to have 
•" been two hundred thousand.*' 

The prophets, in describing cruel and de- 
structive nations, often borrow their allusions 
from ' locusts: so great was the terror of them. 
Hence Joel, when he mentions the inroad 
of the Assyrians, and their confederates, upon 
Israel, accompanies it with references to this 

purpose Ch. i. ver. 6. A nation is come up 

upon my landj strongs and without number — 

V. 7. He hath laid my vine waste^ and bark^ 
ed my fig-tree: he hath made it clean bare^ and 
cast it away (i. e. made it quite \iseless) : the 
branches thereof are made white- 

Ver. 12. The vine, is dried up ^ and the fig-- 
tree languishethy the pomegranate-tree^ the palm-- 
tree also^ and the apple-tree^ even all the trees 
of the fie Id J are withered: because Joy is with-- 
ered away from the sons of men. 

' Seo Bochart Qien>^oic. pars posterior, 1. iv. c. 3. p. 463, 
464s / 
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Ch. ii. Ver. 2. A day of darkness ^nd of 
ghominess: a day of clouds and thick darkr 
ness^ — ; — 

V. 3. Afire devoureth before them^ and be-r 
hind them a flame burnetii : the land is as the gar- 
den of Eden before them^ and behind th^m a deso- 
late wilderness^ — : — 

V. 9. They shall run upon the wall^ they 

shall climb up upon the houses j they shall enter 
into the windows like a thief 

V. 10. The earth shall quake before them^ 
the heavens shall tremble ; the sun and the moon 
shall be datk^ ancf the stars shall withdraw their 
shining. — —In the book of Nahum, ch. iii. 
ver. 15. the prophet, describing the ruin of 
the Assyrian monarch, and the various na- 
tions of his empire, makes use of the same 
allusions. There shall the fire devour thee: the 
sword shall cut thee off^ it shall eat thee up like 
the canker-worm: " make thyself many as the * 
canker-worm^ make thyself many as th^ locusts. 

V. 1 7. Thy crowned are as the locusts^ and 

? Tlie meaning is — though thou shoifldst increase and multi- 
ply like these insectSy yet thou shalt be soon annihilated s ond 
thy place known no more. 

* The canker-worm (the C^»>j«5 of the LXX.) seems to be 
the locust {(M'^ii) in its first stage upon the earth : before it 
can fly. 
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thy captains as the ^reat grasshoppers^ which 
camp in the hedges in the cold, day ^ but when the 
sun ariseth they flee away^ and their place is not 
known^ i^c. The author of the book of Pro- 
verbs takes notice, that the locusts hccve no king^ 
yet go they forth all of them by bands ^ ch. xxx. 
ver. 27. These bands are very formidabk, 
while they survive j and even in their disso- 
lution destructive ". 

Of the Deities invoked in such Calamities. 

The Egyptians had gods, in whom they 
trusted to free their country from these terri- 
ble invaders. This we may infer from the 
Grecians ; whose theology, as I have before 
observed, was borrowed from the people of 
Egypt, Hercules was a deity of this depart- 
ment ; by whose mediation the cicadae, or lo- 
custs, were said to have been silenced, and 
ultimately driven away. Something of this 

} See Isaiah, cLxxxiii. ver. 4> >, ■ Your spoil shall be gath^ 
ered like the gathering of the caterpillar {or i^x/^) : as the run^ 
ning to apdfro of locusts shall he run upon them* 

mvv )i 9'vmxJhrfrat r» vkv^m vfwt, f^iic^ft xmi |Ufy«;iv, 09 r^%9W %en 

rig vv^tt^ttrfu itx^titti' irnf tfiirutiito'tf vf^tv* Versio Grseca Sept. 
The difference between die original and Greek version is 
very considers^ble : but the allusion to locusts is the same in 
both. 
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sort we meet with in ' Antigonus Carystius, 
who mentions the Uke of Perseus. Diodorus 
says, that they * disappeared, and never re- 
turned. This is supposed to have happened 
in the lower part of Italy near Rhegium : and 
the like is ^ mentioned to have been recorded 
by the people of Mount CEta. They stiled 
locusts KogvoTtgj cornopes ; which the other 
Grecians called parnopes: and they worship- 
ped Hercules under the title of Cornopion^ for 
having freed their country from locusts. We 
may suppose, that the same department was 
assigned to Apollo by the -Cohans of Asia ; 
who worshipped him under the title of * Par- 
nopius : and we know, that upon this coast 
he was esteemed for driving away flies and * 
vermin. The locust, at least the species of it 
stiled nrul by the Greeks, was esteemed 

' C. 1. and c. 2. See in Photlos Cononis ^t^yvo-'^ ^nF^'ni. 
p. 426. 

L hr. p. 229, 2S0. 

^ Kiel y«^ «?» rm wti^nirm, H( ii Oirtfui M^fxmt Xayun^ %m^ 

Strabo, L 13. p. 912. 

^ OvTMi vifmXurtu Ild^Mir/fp AwXiattu Stiabo, ibid. 

' Hence called s^y^. 

^ Both sacred and inusical . i : < nrrtytts }t^ %m (iwatmu 
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$acred. The Athenians wore golden cicadae, 
or grasshoppers, in their hair, to denote the 
antiquity of their race : and particularly to 
shew, that they were, aA)ro')(fi<ivig kui yfiyifu^y 
of the earth-born breed: '3i title much respected, 
and of long standing. 

The Egyptians trusted much to the fecun- 
dity of their soil ; and to the deities Isis and 
Sarapis, who were the conservators of all plen- 
ty. They likewise placed great confidence in 
other gods, who were the directors of their 
times and seasons . But these poweifs could 
ndt stand before Moses, the servant of the 
true God. He brought upon them an host 
of enemies, who laid waste the fruits of their 
ground; and rendered all their confidence 
vain. As Egypt is in great measure bounded 
to the east and north by seas : and is far re- 
moved from those * regions in Africa where 
locusts particularly generate, it is not much 
* infested with them. However, at the time 

Plutarch. Sympos. viii. p. 727. Of Euromas and the Grass- 
hopper see Clemens Alex. Cohort, p. 2. 

■ These insects' are common in Arabia ■ ■ scarce in Egypt 
Hasselquist, p. 23S. 

* The grassJwpper or locust is not formed for travelling over 
the sea. Hasselquist's Letters, p. 444. He mentions see- 
ing a nuniber of them coming towards hi3 ship in the Medi* 
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spoken of, an east wind prevailed all day and 
all night; and the whole country in the morn- 
ing swarmed with these insects. Hence we 
know, that they came from Arabia : and that 
they must have passed the Erythrean, or Red- 
sea, which was the barrier to the east. Be- 
fore them there was no such locusts as they^ 
neither after them shall be such. Exod. ch. x. 
ver. 14, Hence Pharaoh called ^or Moses and 
Aaron in haste ; acknowledged his sin ; and 
begged to be delivered from this deaths v. 1 7. 
And the Lord turned a mighty strong west "windj 
whiirh took away the locusts, and cast them into 
the Red'sea. They were now filled ; and not 
so easily buoyed up in the air : hence they 
were all lost in that gulph. The storm which 
carried them away, served to bury them in 
the waters. 

I 

terranean ofF the Spanish coast. For one that came on boards 
an hundred were certainjjf drowned, though we were withitf 
pistol-shot oj the shore. P. 445. 
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THE NINTH PLAGUE. 

PALPABLE DARKNESS. 

r . \ ■ 

ExoD. Ch. X, 

Ver. 21. j4nd the Lord said unto Moses^ 
Stretch out thine hand toward heaven^ that there 
may be darkness over the land of Egypt ^ even 
darkness which may be felt. 

Y. 22. ^nd Moses stretched forth his hand 
toward heaven: and there was a thick darkness 
in all the land of Egypt tlvtee days. 

V. 23. They saw not one another^ neither rose 
any from his place for three days : but all the 
children of Israel had light in their dwellings. 

This judgment was very extraordinary; nor 
had any thing (Similar been ever experienced 
by this or any other nation. It was certainly 
directed with a particular view ; and bore a 
strict analogy with the sentiihents and idolatry 
of the people who suffered. They were a 
wise and learned nation ; with minds much 
enlightened. Hence^ to shew the great extent 
of Solomon's knowledge, it is said, that his 
7visdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of 
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the east country^ and all the wisdom of * Egypt. 
They had traditions transmitted of the prin- 
cipal events from the commencement of time; 
and had been acquainted with the histol-y of 
creation : and we may, from particular traces, 
perceive that they knew the mode in which 
it was carried on ; and the hand by which it 
was effected. But they chose to express every 
thing by allegory : and these allegories were 
again described by cymbols, and hieroglyphi-* 
cal representatiotis, to which they paid an 
idoiatrous reverence. By these means the 
original object became obscure ; and the re- 
ality was lost in the semblance. They looked 
upon light and upon fire, the purest of ele- 
ments, to be proper types of the most pure 
God. And they regarded the sun, the great 
fountain of light, as a just emblem of his glo- 
tj ; and likewise of his salutary influence up- 
on the world. This was specious, but of a 
dangerous tendency ; as it drew away their 
attention from the proper object of worship : 
\vhich became by degrees obscured, and was 
at last totally effaced. Both the nanne and 

* Moses was learned in all tlie nmsdom of the Eg^tians*'>'r^ 
Acts, ch. vii. wr. 22. 

iEgyptus artium mater. MacrOb. Sat. 1. 1. c. 15 p. 180. 
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idea of the trae God was lost ; and all adora- 
tion was paid to the sun, and to the earth, 
under the title of ' Osiris, Ammon, Orus, Isis, 
and the like. The sun, in consequence of it, 
was esteemed to be the soul of the * world : 
and Diodorus Siculus mentions, that the an- 
cient Egyptians supposed this luminary and 
the moon to rule all things by their influence ; 
atid that they were through all ages (a^o rm 

adiii xai vruXatui ysntreojg) the chief ^ deities, 

and the conservators of all things* And not 
only the coniservators, but the * creators. 
Hence it is said, that they esteemed the sun 
as, ^ ftiundi caput, the principal bein^ in the uni- 

■ TTie titles were various. 

Te Serapim Nilus, Memphis veneratur Osirim. 

Martianus Capellai Hymn. 2. 
, See Atisonius, Bpigram. SO. 
^ The same notion prevailed in other parti. Sol mens 
mundi. Macrob. Sat L 1. p. 69. and S04. 
^ Solem et lunam deos esse. ibid. p. 210. 

i>£^Mr»i Ui T«v x«9^f, at«i rf)« ttti iXmf f vrif luvntxXiUjfirrm^ tuu 
HA(«r Ksn Ti|y SfXqiiiy, «y rtit flit Oct^iv^ r§f ii Wif cf^ftttTUt, 1. 1. 

p. n. 

^ Solem mundi caput, rerumque satorem. Macrob. Sat. 
1. 1. p. 204?. 

Tifrv; it rsif Snrs vftrtcmu r»v vvfiTntrrn i»d^»y itufCUf, Diodor. 
L 1. p. 1 1 
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verse^ by whom all things were produced- 
Homer, who borrowed from Egypt, ascribed 
to the sun intellect, and universal perception t 

Odyss. 1. 13. V. 108. 

Cf the Adoration paid to the Sun^ and to Fire. 

Not only the Egyptians, but the Ethiopians, 
Persians, Phenicians, Syrians, Rhodians, and 
other nations, esteemed themselves Heliadse, 
or descendants of the Sun : and they worship- 
ped him both as their sovereign and parent. 
Hence Persina, the queen of Ethiopia, is in- 
troduced by Heliodorus, as invoking the sun 
in the following manner. ' %7rtKiK'Kno'6ta fia^ 
7vg ysvug^fi; fjfjLm *HX/og. Let the Siin^ the 
great author of our race^ be invoked^ as a witness 
upon this occasion. A like address is made by 
a person called Hydaspes to both luminaries 
at a sacrifice. * Ct Aitrvoru HXiSf xai ^t>.7ivn 
iiiTTroim — Our Lord the Suns and our Governess 
the Moon. The Egyptians had a great con- 

' -^thop. 1. 4. p. 175. See Xenophon Kw^?r«*3iMe, 1. 8/ 
p. 233. 

* Heliod. 1. 10. p. 518. 

The author stiles himself — m^ (^tm\, E^i<mf^, rmu^* 'HXt^ 
yuuf.'^HXit3»^*i, p. 519, 
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nectioii with the Ethiopians : their rites and 
institutes^ and their manner of writing were 
in great measure the ' same. In consequence 
of which we find this himinary invoked by 
them, as the principal fountain of all human 
being. fi iitrvora, HXtu teat 6toi grunts, it rnf 

doTi TOi^ aiitog ^idig a'vyotx4>v. They are the 

words, which it was usual for the priest to 
speak at a funeral in the pehon of one de-* 
c^sed. At the same time he held irp towards 
heaven an ark, in which the remains of the 
deceased were deposited. " O, sovereign 
** Lord, the Sun, and all ye other deities, who 
** bestow life upon mankind ; receive me, I 
beseech you ; and sufFe^: rtie to be admitted 
to the society of the immortals.*' 
They worshipped also the elements, and 
particularly fire and water/ Er/ xat yvv sp tj 

viotTog yspiTut Even at this day j says ^ Porphy-* 

ft 

5r«P^ r^iitiff trt^X' ■ ■ A tBtc^tn wr»^x**l^* DiodoTUS I^C. 1. S. 
p. 144. See also p. 145. 

* Porphyry de Abgt l. 4. p. 379; * Ibidr; p. S74. 

L 
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« 

ry, ai the opening of the sanctuary of the holy 
Serapis^ the service is performed by rites both of 
fire and water. And he gives a reason for 
acting in this manner — ' vica^ koci ^v§ cnSomg 
fiaXi^u rm s'oij(^i$Gtt¥. It seems, that water and 
fire were two of the chief objects^ which they 
worshipped. Hence fire and water mingled 
were no improper judgment, as has been ob- 
served before. They thought, that fire was a 
living animal — * Atyvirrtoitr^ h vivofjusoti ^vg to 
07j^io> iimi BfjL'^v^ov. The Egyptians esteemed 
fire to be a living informed animal. But in ge- 
neral they had a still higher notion of this ele- 
ment, as we learn from ^ Diodorus. — To h 

'TFv^ fjLsde^fju?i¥Bvof/,Bvov ll^u$90v ovofJLatroifj vofjuia'avrsg 
fiByuv Bivui ^eoVf koh toKKcc trvfjiQaXXBtv ^utnv 6ig 
yevsiTiv TB 9cm reXstuv av^riciv. They dcfiominated 
fire Hephaistos^ esteeming it a niighty deity; 
which contributed largely towards ^ generation^ 

' Porphyry de Abst. 1. 4. p. 373. 

roii Atyv^Ttui to v^u^. Lucianus in Jove Trag3edo, vol. 2. 
p. 223. 

* Herodot. 1. 3. c. 16. p. 202. Fire was esteemed a god 
by the Persians. l\.i^(rM yu^ dfoy ufit^yct uwt t» wv^. ibid. 

^L. 1. p. 11. 

^ This opinion was followed by HeracHtus. 
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and the ultimate perfection of beings. The triie 
Egyptian name seems to have been O^a, Phtha, 
or. rather * <^dctg^ Phthas. It is however ex- 
pressed Phtha by Jamblichus ; who mentions 
this elementary deity, as, * ifif^m^yiKog vug^ the 
divine intellect^ by which all things were fa- 
shioned. They looked upon him as the chief 
guardian of their country. ^ Pthas, custodem 
^gypti. In respect to the adoration of the 
element, * Diodorus endeavours to apologize 
for the custom, by saying, that the divine title 
of Hephaistus, or Vulcan, was given to fire, 

tig fiv9jfjui^v Kai Tifj(,Tjv ccdav(trov\ by way of honour^ 
and to be a perpetual memorial of the great and 
true benefactor, the god of fire. But unfor- 
tunately this learned writer was not apprised, 
that the real benefactor, the only true God, 
was antecedently obscured, and at last banish- 
ed from the hearts of men. In consequence 

Laert. 1. 9. p. 551. also by the Stoics — Omnia vestri, Balbe, 
Solent ad igneam vim referre. Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 3. 
p. 1238. 

' ^^ttif i H^«<fd$ T«^« Mifi^tretii, Suidas. The name was 
in use all over Egypt. 

* De Myster. sect. 8. p. 159. *d<e. 

' Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 3. c. 22. p. 1241. It is some- 
times expressed wrongly — Opas. 

^ L. 5. p. 341. c. 

La 
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of this he was abridged of the honour due to 
him, and to him only. For when, a Wind 
reverence was paid to the element, as a sym- 
bol, and representative, it degenerated quick- 
ly into a lower and more vile idolatry : the 
primary object being lost in its emblem ; and 
the deity supplanted by the substitute. 

I have mentioned, that the Egyptians were 
a people of great learning ; who seem to have 
been superior in science to any nation upon 
earth. But they prostituted these noble gifts ; 
and, through an affectation of mystery and re- 
finement, they abused the knowledge afforded 
them : for, by veiling every thing under a 
type, they at last lost sight of their original in- 
telligence. They at first looked upon light 
and fire J and the great fountain of light, the 
sun^ merely as proper emblems of the true 
deity, the god of all purity and brightness. 
But such was the reverence which they paid 
to them^ that, in process of time, they, forgot 
the hand by which these things were framed ; 
and looked upon the immediate means, and 

* Orpheus composed his ehief deity out of visible ele- 
ments— *- 

Ilvg, Kou v^A>^, x«« yauot. Km oti&n^^ vv| rr icett mfut^. Orphic. 

Frag. p. ^66. edit. Gesner. also Euseb. P. E. 1. 3. c. 9^ p. 
100. and p. 103. C. 
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support of life, as the primary efficient cause ; 
to the exclusion of the real creator. What 
then could be more reasonable and apposite, 
than for a people, who thus abused their in- 
telligence, and prostituted their faculties ; who 
raised to themselves a god of day, their Osiris; 
and instead of that intellectual light, the wis-r 
dom of the Almighty, substituted a created 
and inanimate element, as a just object of wor- 
ship : I say, what could be xnore apposite, 
than for people of this cast to be doomed to a 
judicial and temporary darkness ? The judg- 
ment bore a strict analogy with the critne : 
and as it was a just punishment to them ; so 
it was a proper warning to others, not to give 
way tp the like rnystery and illusion. 

IS^ight adore/l as a prijnc^nj Betty. 

Nor was this all. As the Egyptians be- 
trayed an undue reverence for the sun, and 
light : so they shewed a like veneration for 
' night and darkness, and in this they were 

* JBlian mentions a mark upon the sacred steer, 1%%^ mmr- 
rwm m ftntf um* to ox^rt^ T^s^n^Air. Bi/ which nvas iniimat" 
^d, that darlness was prior to day. It is expressed , vKwt^ : 
yfhxch is a blunder of the printer : for the translator evident 
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followed by other nations. It is said, that 
they paid a religious regard to the Mugale, a 
kind of mole, (supposed to be the mus ara- 
neus) on account of its imagined blindness ; 
and, from its state of darkness, they thought it 
a proper emblem of night. For night was es- 
teemed by them sacred, as being more ancient 

than day. T^v fjuev ya^ fJLvyu'Kijv SK7i6ii(i(r6a$ 
y^iyytnv v^o A^iyvrnm rv^fjLtjv strav^ on to crKoro^ 

Ts ^ojTog fjysvro 'jrgecrCvTegov. Hesychius men- 
tions a temple of Venus Scotia in Egypt, 
whose rites we may presume had some refer- 
ence to ^night. * A(p^ohTfig ^kotiuq U^ov kur 

AtyvTrrov. The Egyptian name of Venus was 
^ Athor : and one of her principal places of 
worship was * ^thor-Bet^ expressed by the 

ly read (rx«T««, as appears from its being rendered tenehra* 
^lian de Nat. Animal. Londini 1744. 1. xi. c. x. p. 617. 

— Tuf fvatT* ^5«Tf^it;«i». Orpheus apud Eusebium Chron. 
p. 4. 

* Plutarch Sympos. 1. 4. q. 5. p. 670. 

* Hesych. S>coti<». 

^ — — t»!f K^^t^itti* Atyv^rui tucXna-tf Ad*'^. Etymolog. Mag. 

^ Herodotus stiles it Amfinj^i, Atarbechis : and adds, that 
it was in the nome Prosopitis — tv 5i «««? A^^^hms <^«» «<y<M 
ti^vreit. In this province stood a temple much reverence dy dedi* 
cated to Venus. 1. 2. c. 41. p. 123. 

What is stiled Beth by some writers, was expressed Bech 
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Grecians Athribis; the inhabitants of which 
were the Athribita, These were the persons, 
according to Strabo, who worshipped the Mu-^ 
gale, that emblem of primeval darkness. * My- 
yaX;?v A0^iSiTui (rifjf^c^cn). From hence we 
may be pretty certain, that, here the rites 
were celebrated of Nocturnal Venus : and that 
her chief votaries were the priests of Athribis :. 
and the MUgale was her representative. The 
same rites were probably practised at the city 
Butus: for here those animals, when they 
died, were solemnly * buried, Diodorus Si- 
culus mentions a temple of Hecate ^ Scotia^ 
denominated in like manner from night: which 
stood to the west of Memphis, near the Ache- 
rusian plains. 

. The Phenician theology was in great mea- 
sure borrowed from ^ Egypt : accojrding to 

by others, being strictly synonymous^ and denoting a city pr 
place. What is named Balbec by some, is called Balbeth 
by others. See Gulielmus Tyriiis. Bee is at this day in 
Coptic a city. £^A«*, Baki^ V«A<f| urbs. Copt. Diet, of the 
learned Mr Woide, p. 1 !• 

" Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1167, 

* Herod. 1. 2. c. 67. p. 135. 

^ L. 1. p. 87. There was also a temple o£ Venus S»*ti<« 
in Phscstum in Crete. Etymolog. Mag. HivU^iM. 

1 See Lucian de Syria Dea : and Plutarch Isis and Osiris. 



which the wind Colpias ajid his wife Baau^ 
esteemed the same as ' ni^ht^ were the authors 
of the first beings. But tl^e Egyptian notions 
upon this head may be more plainly discoverr- 
ed from the early Grecians : 'who, under the 
titles of Danaidae. ^nd RIelamppdes, of Cadr- 
mianss and Qrphites, introduced into their new 
settlements the rieligion of the country they 
had qintted* In the poetry attribu|;ed to Or- 
pheus, we find many instances of i^ight, not 
only personified, but esteemed the chief cause, 
from whence all things proceeded. We Jiave 
accordingly the fpUoiiving address in ojie of 
the hymns. 

/ will sing of night J the parent of gods and 
men : Night the origin of all things. 

He addresses again this sable deity in a pas::: 
sage preserved by Proclus. 

' Hcutu — Tvr* h vvxrtt i^fMitwuK Sanphoniath. apud £t|flebiiin| 
P. E. 1. L c. X. p. S4f. 

• Orphic hypin th^ secon<l. Of Orpheus bringing his no^ 
tions of the gods from Egypt^ see Euseb. P. £. 1. 3* cS^ 
p. 103. , 

^ Orphic Fragments^ edit. Gesneri^ p. S77» 
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0, immortal Nighty who first brought the gods 
into being. 

Damascius having inquired, vt^i rtig ^^ctfTng «f- 
j^fjgj about what was the first principle in the 
world, gives this as an ancient Egyptian doc- 
trine.-' * [LoKkov li Kott 01 Aiyuvrioi apptircu 

aifVfivfixoLtrit 2KOT02 yag uyvas'ov (tvrfi¥ mofAct" 
xatrij Tgig zai Tsr$ e'jn^fjfJUi^ovTsg. The Egyptians 
have chosen to celebrate the first Cause as un- 
speakable. They accordingly style it darkness 
unknoTpn: and mention it with a threefold acclch 
taction. Again — * irft^7»y«a/A<yyTr/oi2KOT02 

tiyvoi^ov ixaXffVf ^Korog vrsg pofjciv ^aerciv. In this 
manner the Egyptians stiled the first principle an 
inconceivable darkness : night and darkness past 
all imagination* This is perfectly consonant to 
pas^ge? from the sgme author, quoted by the 
very learned ^ Cudworth.— - H jtt«v f^^^ott rtup pXari 
o^Xfl ?*^^^f oLywfoif vu,viifL6)f9i. «. r. ^. There is 

' From some ei^tracts out of a MSS. of Damascus, com-- 
municated for my perusal by tha( truly learned man, and my 
excellent friend, Dr John Chapman, archdeacon of Sud- 
bury, &c. 

* From the same extracts. 

' Cudworth, b. I.e. iv. p. 414. properly S54. See alsq 
tjie learned Jablonski. 

Pantheon iEgypt. I. L c. I. p. 14, 15, 16. 
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one origin of all things; celebrated by the name of 
unknown (incomprehensible) darkness. Again 

— Xl^o^rriv ci§X,^v ^xorog vn^ Tra^av vor^ffir ^Korog 
ayfv^ov. They hold^ that the first beginning or 
cause of things was darkne'ss beyond all concept 
tion; an unknown darkness. Cronos was es- 
teemed the first deity ; and he is said to have 
been nursed and brought up by this ancient 
personage, Night. 

*H Ny| ^otinXBVBi vavrm yivm. Night is sove-* 
reign of all creation. Aristotle mentions it as 
the opinion of many ♦ theologists, that all 
things were conceived and produced by Night. 
And of the things thus produced the mundane 
egg, according to Aristophanes, was the first; 
and in this were contained the rudiments of 
other beings, 

* Cudworth above, 

* From the extracts above. 

^ Ibid. Proclus speaks of the demiourgic deity, as ^tcfrt^ 

^et^ai^itv Kctrtt rtts vw^nuti Nvxrt;. Itl TilllXUni) 1. 2. p. 96. 
^ JUttitM ■ if Myifctv it ^Xtytf «« w Nvkt«$ yfffttfTts {rot %cm» 

•r«.) «. T. X. Metaphys. 1. 14. c. 6. p. 477. 

^ o^nH%. V. 696. tf^ vvnnfM^f, ovum ventosum~ovum sine 
concubitu. 
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Those emigrants from Egypt, who first settled 
in Greece, introduced not only the mytholo- 
gy, but the worship of this deity. Hence we 
read of a very ancient temple, where this god- 
dess gave out oracles ; and which we may in- 
fer from several circumstances to have been 
at Delphi, the seat of the Pytho, ' May- 

It was an oracular temple^ in which the goddess 
Night first gave out responses^ and aft ei "wards 
Themis. Pausanius mentions a sanctuary of 
the sam6 sort dedicated to her at Megara *. — 

gotg). The title of Venus MeXavigj (or MgX(*/- 
vig) Melanis the black or dark^ is mentioned 
by the same writer : and is thought by some 
to have been a translation of the Egyptian * 
Athor, which was of the same purport. There 
were several temples to the 5 goddess under 
this denomination. 

^ Mentioned by the Scholiast, author of the n^^Asya^fv^ to 
the Pyth. Odes of Pindar, edit. Oxon. p. 163. 

* L. 1. p. 97. 

5 Ibid. 1. 8. p. 610, p. 763. 

* Athor, Nox : the opinion of the learned Jablonsky, 1. 1. 
c. 1. § 7. & § 13. Pantheon jEgyptiac. See the whol^ 
treatise, which is replete with learning. 

^ One temple near Corinth, Paus.*!. 2. p. 115. another 
near Mantinea in Arcadia, 1; 8. p. 610. a third at Thespiw, 
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I am sensible, that some of these histories 
did not relate to chaotic and primeval dark- 
ness ; but to an event much Igt^r, yet of high 
antiquity. Whatever the reference may have 
been, it is certain, that night was made a dei-^ 
ty, and ' worshipped, The Egyptians were 
once possessed of the real truth, contained in 
these allusions ; but their priests so veiled it, 
in types and allegories, to prevent its being 
profaned by the * vulgar, that they lost sight 

ibid. 1. 9. p. 763. Af (odrriff jdi^fuiti }t^»f. Also at £phe<» 
8US a temple. 

' It is said, that the usual sacrifice to this goddess was a 
coch. Huic i^bi sacrificaretuTi mos fuit, ut gallus immolare^ 
tur 9 tanquam anin^al silentio adyersarium, ut in libro se- 
cundo de Pii^ Theagene^^ Natalis CofneS; |. S. c. xii. ^. 
119. 

* Proclus speaks in favoui* of these figurative and symbo^ 
lical references of the Egyptians j irhich were copied by Py- 
^agoras and Timaeusj and he gives this remarkable history 
of PlatO) who disapproved of 'writing or speaking too plamly 

wMnrtm Tuv r«f»My, In Timxum^ I. 1. p. 40. Besides the 
jfkihsopkers ai^ve mentioned^ Plato too blamed those who disclosed 
their knowledge off-hand ^ or at once ^ because at this rate every 
cMer would get acquainted with their meaning. Strange ! as 
if the more widely truth were difixised, the less i^6uld be its 
excellence \ upon the i^une principles^ if a man were a mendi- 
cant^ Plato would abridge him of the light of the sun. Thif 
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of it themselves, and could never recover it. 
The whole nation^ through mystery and re- 
finement, were led into irretrievable error ; and 
all partook of it who borrowed from them. 

Night and shade are mere negatives. But 
we have seen, that the Egyptians introduced 
them as real, sensiblp, ^nd substantial beings ; 
and gave them a creative power. Th^y were 
therefore very justly condemned to undergo a 
palpable and coercive darkness ; such as pre- 
vented all intercourse for three ' days. In 
short, they suflfered a preternatural deprivation 
of light, which their luminary Osiris could 
not remedy ; and they were punished with 
that essential night, which they so foolishly 
had imagined, and at last found realized^ 

selfish pride, aiid these contracted aptionswere the cause of 
much doubt and ignorance, apd of infinite error. How 
much more noble is tlie gospel principle, and that universal 
and beneficent ordinance— G^ — and /each all nations. 

* It is said,-^««VA#r rose ^tny from Jus place for three diys. 
Exod. X. 2S. This seems to have been a phrase, by whick 
was signified, to exert one^s self, in order to set about any 
operation* Hence we read — Arise^ go over Jordan.r—Arise^ 
and he doing, — Arise^ Lord^ save me*'"^I will arise^ and go 
td my Father. — Arise^ and let us go up to Zion.^^Mxay more 
instances to this purpose may be found* 
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Recapitulation. 

Before we conclude this article^ let us look 
back, and consider some of the leading fea- 
tures in the general character of this people* 
They abounded with emblematical deities, 
and were beyond measure attached to them ; 
and their learning, as well as their outward 
sanctity, made their religion very specious, 
and captivating, to those who were witnesses 
of their rites. I have mentioned the charac- 
ter given of them by Herodotus — ' ^soa-iSeeg 

is ^ffi^tfftraq fjuttkitcX' *^(x>vrm ocv^^afrm^ — that of 

all people upon earth they were the most extrava-* 
gantly devoted to their gods and religion. They 
were likewise scrupulous observers of signs 
and omens. The same writer says of them— • 

T€garu re tX6« tr^i avevgrfruft tj TOi<n ah'kouri 
itT^^Tjo'toy 70VTU yivnruii zurtx, tmvto vofjuicniori arO'^ 

Cfjors(r6ctt. They have distinguished more pm^tents 
and prodigies^ than all people in the world collec" 
tively. And when any thing esteemed a prodigy 

*^ Herod. 1. 2. c. 37. p. 120. 
* Ibid. c. 82. p. 141. 
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happens^ they observe and write down whatever 
ensues upon it . And if ^ in process oftime^ any 
similar appearance shmld occur; they imagine 
that the same consequences will follow. If such 
then was the disposition of this people, and 
they were out of a superstitious fear continu- 
ally attending to portents and presages, and 
making false inferences, to the great abuse of 
their own reason, and the seduction of others : 
if this were the case, we then see a farther 
analogy and propriety in God's judgments. 
He, with great wisdom as well as justice, exhi- 
bited before their eyes some real prodigies, 
which could not be mistaken ; and punished 
them in their own way for their credulity and 
superstition. It was not the occultation of a 
luminary ; the glancing of a meteor in the 
atmosphere ; much less an unusual birth ; or 
the fantastic flight of a bird ; which now de- 
manded their attention. Their sacred river 
was universally polluted, and turned to blood. 
The very dust of their sanctified soil was ren- 
dered infectious, and produced nauseous boils 
and blains. Their serene air became overcast; 
and rain and hail, lightning and thunder, with 
fire mingled with rain, ensued : phaenomena, 
grievous to behold, and fatal in their conse- 
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quences, such as before were never known 
in Egypt Lastly, the children of light, the 
ofl&pring of the Sun, were condemned to a 
preternatural state of night. Their god, the 
luminary, rose at his stated times, and perform- 
ed his function ; yet could not dispel this pain- 
ful, oppressive, and impenetrable darkness. 
All these, as well as the other judgments com- 
memorated, were real prodigies: and, as I 
have repeatedly urged, they were all pointed 
and significant. Their force and purport 
would have been in great measure lost upon 
any other people ; but they were particularly 
applicable to the Egyptians, as they bore a 
strict analogy with the superstitions and idola- 
try of that nation. There remains still one 
judgment, more terrible and affecting, than 
jmy which have preceded. 
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THE TENTH PLAGUE. 

f 

bEATH OF tHE FlRST-BORlSr; 

ExotoUjs, Chap. xi. 

Ver; 4. And Meses said^ Thus saith the 
Lordj about midnight will I go out into the midst 
vf Egypt. 

V. 5. And all the first-born in the land of 
Egypt shall die^ from the first -born of Pharaoh^ 
that siiteth upon his throne^ even unto the first- 
born (fthe maidservant^ that is behind the mill^ 
and all the first-born cf beasts. 

V; 6. And there shall be a great cry through- 
out all the land of Egypt ^ such as there was none 
like it^ nor shall be like it any more. 

V. 7. But against any of the childHn ^f h- 
tael shall not a dog move his tongue^ against man 
or beasf: that ye may knoWj how that the Lord 
doth put a difference bjctween the Egyptians and 
Israeli 

V. 8. And all these thy servants shall come 
down unto met, and bow down themselves unto me^ 
laying ^ Get thee eut^ and all the people that follow 
thee; and cfier that I will go out. 

Here should come in three verses of the 

M 
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preceding chapter (v. 27, 28. and 29.) whicli 
have been certainly misplaced. — But the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh's hearty and he would not let 
them go. 

And Pharaoh said Unto him^ Get thee from me^ 
take heed to thyself see my face no more: for in 
that day thou seest my face tliou shalt die. 

And Moses said^ Thou hast spoken well, I 

"will see thy face again no more. And he went 

out from Pharaoh in a great anger 4 

In this interview MoseSi speaks with great 
dignity, as well as authority, in consequence 
of the high commission which had been de- 
legated by God to him. He gives public no- 
tice to all, that at midnight the first-born in 
every family, from the first-born of Pharaoh 
to the first-born of the maid that worked at 
the mill, should be cut off. The working at 
the mill was looked upon as the lowest and 
severest drudgery; alid was allotted to the 
meanest slaves. He says, that there shall be 
a great cry throughout all the land ; such as 
they had neter experienced before^ nor would 
ever be witness to again. The calamity there- 
fore must be great, and adequate to this ex-* 
traordinary mourning, since no nation Was sa 
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addicited to tears and lamentatioiis aft the E- 
gyptians* Hence in the Orphic Argonautica 
tnention is made of 

the * mourning of thh people^ and the sacred liba*^ 
tions at the rites of Osiris. The like was ob- 
served at their ^ funeralsf where they gave 
themselves up to all the extravagance of grief. 
They ran about the streets in a most frantic 
manner, defiling their faces with soil, and fill- 
ing the air with their cries. The whole Was 
attended with beating of their breasts, and with 
stripes; and the same process was observed 
upon the death of any sacred animal. Most 
of their ceremonies were attended with weep- 
ing in memory of the tears of Isis ; and there 
was the same severe discipline observed. He- 
rodotus mentions^ that he was witness to thou- 
sands, nay, he says, to myriads, at a solemni- 
ty, who whipped themselves in this * manner. 

« V. 82. 

Max. Tyrjus. Difsert. viii. p. 85. 

' Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 81. C. Hefod. 1. 2. C. 85, 86« p. 141. 

ttm^m %^x\M tii^^mtm. 1. 2. c. 60. p. 1S2« See Plutarch 
1m et Osir. p. 866. 

Julius Firmicius^ p. S.^^alio p. 20, 21. 

M 2 
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The Sidonians and Syrians used the sartrte 
lamentations, and accompanied them with 
the Hke stripes in honour of Isis and « Adonis ; 
the latter of which was another name for Osi- 
ris. He was the same also as * Thamuz, whose 
celebrity was always carried on with tears and 
mourning by the natives of Biblus and Sidon. 
These rites they borrowed in very early times 
from the people of Egypt. But the grief of 
the Egyptians, at the season here foretold, 
was to exceed every thing, either real or artifi- 
cialy that had ever preceded. It was not the 
loss of Osiris, a remote and imaginary misfor- 
tune, which they were to lament j but a more 
intimate and affecting evil. Their first-born, 
the pride and solace of each house, was to be 
cut off : so that their sorrow was to be from 
the heart, real, exuberant, and universal. 
They were to be indulged in grief to satiety ^ 
and glutted with tears and lamentations. 

' Lucian de Syria Dea, vol. 2. p. 878. 

^ Oecfiu^^ ixf^ l^mnvtrat A^mtg. Chron. PaschalC) p. 1 30. 

The women of Israel were tainted with this infectious 
idolatry, as we learn from Ezekiel. Then he brought me to 
the d^or of the gate of the Lord*s house which tuas towards the 
norths and hehold^ there sat women weeping for Tammuz, c. 8. 
V. 1 4f. K«« tin tKU y^rtiiKis Ktc$itfitfcet fi^'nfu^tn ft &df6fiat^, Ver^ 

^o LXX. 
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^f all this there was a proper warning given , 
^hich must have served with many towards 
anticipating the calamity by a fearful expecta- 
. tibn ; and must have rendered the people in 
general more ready to afford the Israelites 
their dismission j through whose detention 
they suffered. 

Of tJj£ sacred Ordinance which preceded this 

Event. 

But there was a meaning in this judgment^ 
of greater consequence than in any which 
had preceded. The destroying angel was to 
pass through the land of Egypt, and to display 
his power over the people. And the Israelites 
were also liable to be cut off, unless they ob- 
served a particular caution prescribed, the on- 
ly means of their salvation. In consequence 
of this it pleased God to institute the Passover, 
by the observance of which they were to be 
secured for the present ; and a secret intima- 
tion given of greater blessings hereafter. Each 
family vfras to take a ' lamb without spot or 
blemish, upon the tenth day of the first month j 
^nd then to kill it \;ipon the fourteenth in the 

? See Exodus xii. 3, 4. to verse 28. 
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evening. They were to dress it by fire with 

bitter herbs; and to eat it in a posture of 

standing, with their loins girded, their shoes 

upon their feet, and their staves in their hands. 

The whole process was that of persons, whd 

were sojourners and pilgrims; and who were 

setting out upon their passage through a wil-*' 

demess to a place of bliss, called Canaan; 

where their toil and travel were to end. But 

to secure to themselves these advantages, and 

to save their lives firom the destroying angel ; 

they were to ta^e the blood of the blameless 

lamb, which they sacrificed, and with a bunch 

of hyssop, dipped in the bipod, sprinkle it upon 

the posts and pillars at the entrance of their 

houses, and upon the thresholds ; and by this 

token they were to be preserved. They were 

likewise to take care th3.t not a bone of it 

should be broken. At the same time they 

were ■ tq eat nothing leavened. In all your ha^ 

Imitations shall ye egt unleavened bread. 

Exod. ch, xii. ver. 14, And this day shall 

ffe unto you for a memorial; and you shall keep it 

a feast to the ^ord^ throughout your generations; 

you shall keep it a feast by an ordinance for ever. 

V. 23. For the Lord will pass through tQ 

^ Exodus xli. 20. 
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S^ite the Egyptians: and when he seeth the biood 
upon the lintel^ and on the two side^posts^ the 
Lord will pass iyoer the doovi and will not suf^ 
fer the destroyer to come in unto your houses tQ 
smite you. 

V, 28. And the children of Israel went awoy^ 
and dijd as the Lord had commanded Moses an4 
/iqron^ so did they^ 

When the people had thus performed the 
sacred ordinance, which had been enjoined 
them ; they waited for the great events whicH 
was to bring about their deliverance. At last 
the cry was up. For (ver. 29.) it came to pas s^ 
that at midnight the Lord smote all the Jirst-rborn 
in the land of Egypt ^ from the firstrborn of Pha- 
raoh that sat on his throne^ unto the first-born of 
the captive that was in the dungeon; and all the 
first-born of cattle. 

V. 30. And Pharaoh rose up in the nighty he 
and all his servants^ and all the Egyptians; and 
there was a great cry in Egypt; for there was 
not a house where there was not one dead. 

» 

It may be urged, as each dead person was 
confined to a particular house, the grief upon 
the occasion must have been in Uke manner 
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Jimited and confined; and there could npt 
be that general display of it, as has been inti-: 
mated. But this is a mistake. It has beeA 
shewn, that the Egyptians of all nations upon 
earth were most frantic in their " grief. When 
any person died in a family, all the relations^ 
and all the friends of the deceased, co-oper^ 
ated in *a scene of sorrow. And the process 
was to quit the house; at which time the 
women, with their hair loose and their bpsomsf 
bare, ran wild about the streets. The men 
likewise, with their apparel equally disordered, 
kept them company ; all shrieking, and howl- 
ing, and beating themselves, as they passed 
along. This was upon the decease of a single 
person. But when there was one dead in every 
family, every house must have been in great 
measure vacated ; and the streets quite filled 
with mourning. Hence we may be assured 
that these violent emotions were general ; and 
at the same time shocking past all imagination. 
The suddenness of the stroke, and the imme-5 
diate and universal cries of death at midnight, 
that particularly awful season, must have filled 
every soul with horror. I^ was therefore very 
truly said by the prophet of God™ TA?r^ shal^ 

\ See before.T-Herod. 1. 2. c. 85, 86. p. 141. 
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be a great ' cry Throughout all the land of Egypt ^ 
such as there was none like it^ (before) nor shall 
he like it any more^ Exod. ch. xi. ver. 6. — - 
And Pharaoh rose up in the nighty he and all Jus 
servants^ and all the Egyptians j and there was 
m great cry in Egypt, ch. xii* ver. 30. 

One manifest purpose of provjcjence in these 
signs and judgments was to punish the Egyp- 
tians hj a series of evils ; and this on two ac-* 
founts. In the first place, because they were 
blest with noble parts, and great knowledge ; 
>vhich they prostituted to a shameful degree- 
And secondly^ because, after their nation had 
been preserved by one of the Israeiitish fami* 
ly, they had, contrary to all right, and in de- 
fiance of original stipulation, enslaved the peo- 
ple, to whom they had been so much indebt- 
ed. And not <:ontented with this, they had 
proceeded to murder their oflfepring, and to 
render the people's bondage intolerable by a 
wanton e^^ertion of power. It had been told 
them, that the fainily of the Israelites collec- 
tively were esteemed as God's ' first-born : for 
from that family Christ was to proceed, who 
is the first'-ho7'n of every creature. Therefore 

' Thus satih the Lordj Israel is my son^ even mtj first- bom. 
Exodus iv. 22. 
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God said to them, Let my son go^ that he may 
serve me: and if thou refuse to let him go^ behold^ 
I will slay thy son^ even they first-born. Exod, 
ch. iv. ver. 23. 

But they heeded not this admonition : hence 
these judgments came upon them ; which ter-^ 
minated in the death of the eldest in each fa^ 
mily : a just retaliation for their disobedienc? 
and cruelty. 
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CONCLUSION. 

These judgments were stiled signs, as wel| 
as wonders : and very justly. For they Were 
not introduced merely as arbitrary marks of 
power : but had a particular scope and mean-? 
ing, as I have attempted to shew. I was aware 
of an objection, which might be made — that 
I try to prove the ancient rites and customs of 
the Egyptians by those of later date : and I 
wrote a short treatise at the beginning to take 
off this objection. There are besides many 
passages in scripture, which will shew the an- 
tiquity of that idolatry and of those customs, 
from whence my arguments are drawn* Ma^ 
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ny prohibitiam in the law directly point this 
way. The second commandment in the de- 
calogue seems to have been framed with a 
view to the worship of Egypt To any peo- 
ple, who had not been conversant in that 
country, it had been sufficient to have said — 
Thou Shalt make no graven tmage^ nor frame any 
similitude of things. But the commandment is 
dilated, and the nature of the objects pointed 
out, for the sake of the Israelites. They were 
not to make to themselves an image or likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above^ or that is 
in the earth beneath ; or that is in the water un-- 
der the earth ; nor were they to bow down^ or 
worship^ them^ either real or represented. By 
this is intimated, that they were not to make 
^-likeness of the sun, or of the moon; of 
man, or of beast ; of fly, or creeping thing ; 
of fish, or of crocodile ; which are in the wa- 
ters beneath. How prone the Israelites were 
to-thi? syoibolical worship ; and how neces- 
sary it was to give them warning, may be 
peen by the threat, and by the blessings^ 
which iiji^mediately ' follow. For though they 

' jFbr / th€ Lsrd thy Godi am a jealous God^ visiting the ini^ 
quity of the fathers upa/i iha cJuldren^ unto the third an4 fourth 
generation of them that hate me: and shewing mercy unto ihiU" 
4itnds of them ih^t !ove me and keep my commandments. 
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are applicable to every one of these ordinanccS| 
yet they are introduced here, and particularly 
subjoined to this second commandment, that 
it may be in the strongest manner inforced. 

The attachment of this people to the rites 
of Egypt may be farther seen by the repeate4 
adpaonitions of their great lawgiver j and par- 
ticularly by the cautions, which he gives at 
large in the fourth chapter of Deuteronomy, 
He there intimates by his fears, how liable the 
people were to lapse into thi^ mode of idolatry, 

Ver. 15. Take ye therefore good heed unto 
yourselves; for ye saw no manner of similitude 
on the day that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb 
out of the midst of the fire. 

V. 1 6. Lest ye corrupt yourselves^ and make 
you a graven image^ the similitude of any figure^ 
the likeness of male or female ^ 

V. 17. The likeness; of any beast that is on 
the earthy the likeness of any winged fowl that 
flieth in the air^ 

V. 1 8 . The likeness of any thing thcif creep- 
eth on the ground^ the likeness of any fish that if 
in the waters beneath the earth; 

V. 19. And lest thou lift up thine eyes unto 
heaven J and when thou seest the suUj and the moon^ 
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Md the siars^jeven all the hast of heaven^ thou 
shouldset he driven to worship them^ and serve 
them^ ISc. 

Whosever is at all acquainted with the an- 
cient religion of Egypt, will see every article 
of their idolatry included in this address. He 
will likewise perceive the propriety of these 
ciautions to a people, who had so long sojourn- 
ed in that country. 

I have mentioned, that this worship was 
of very early date; for the Egyptians very 
soon gave into a dark and mystic mode of de- 
votion, suitable to the gloom and melancholy 
of their tempers. To this they were invinci- 
bly attached, and consequently averse to any 
alteration. They seldom admitted any rite 
or custom, that had not the sanction of their 
forefathers. Hence Sir John Marsham very 
truly tells us concerning them * — ^Egyptii 
cultAs extranei nomine detestari videntur, quic- 
quid 01 yovBig a Ta^eiBt^uv, parentes non com- 
monstrarunt. The E^yptians^ under the notion 
of foreign worships seem to have been averse to 
every thing which had not been transmitted by 
their ancestors. They therefore, for the most 
part, differed in their rites and religion from 

' Saec. b. p. 155* 
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all other nations *. These borrowed from 
them ; and also adopted the rites of many dif- 
ferent people. But the Egyptians seldom ad- 
mitted of any innovation. 

This is what I thought proper to offer con- 
cerning the wisdom and design, witnessed in 
these judgments upon the Egyptians ; and con- 
cerning the analogy which they bore to the 
crimes and idolatry of that people. 

* Concerning this difference see Herodotus^ L 2. c. S5, 
3C. p. 119. 
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A DISSjERTATION 

t 
tn»ON THE 

DIVINE MISSION OF MOSE& 



Concerning this Divine Mission. 

Moses was the immediate agent of God, in 
all those mighty operations which took place 
during his residence with the Israelites in 
Egypt, as well as in those which ensued. 
The destination of this people, was to the land 
of Canaan ; and though the history of their 
jburneyings may not be imiformly attended 
with the same astonishing prodigies as they 
had experienced in Egypt, yet in every move- 
ment, throughout the whole process, there are 
marks of divine power and wisdom, by which 
they were at all times conducted. For no 
man could have formed such a system, much 
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less have carried it on in the manner, by Which 
we see it at last completed. For the process 
was oftentimes contrary to human prudence^ 
though consonant . to divine wisdom. My 
meaning is, that the Israelites in their progress 
to Canaan were led into scenes of distre^,"in 
which no person, who had the charge of them^ 
would have permitted them to have been en- 
gaged. No leader in his senses would have 
suffered those difficulties and embarrassments 
to have arisen, into which the people were at 
times plunged ; and when they were brought 
into these straits, no human power was ade- 
quate to free them from the danger. In short, 
through the whole process of the history evefy 
step seems contrary to what human fo;'esight 
and common experience would have permit- 
ted to take place. But I speak only in res- 
pect to man. With God it was far otherwise. 
He can raise, and he can depress ; he can kill^ 
and he can make alive. If he led the people 
into difficulties and dangers, he could remedy 
those difficulties ; and free them from those 
dangers. ' For my thoughts^ says the Almighty^ 
are not your thoughts: neither are your ways Tmj 
ways. For as the heavens are higher titan th^ 

' Isaiah viii. 9. 
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eixrthj so are my ways higher than your ways; 
and my thoughts than your thoughts. It there- 
fore seemed good to divine wisdom to bring 
the Israelites into perils of various kinds, from 
whence there seen^ed no opening for escape ; 
no subterfuge, which could avail them. And 
this was doi^e, that they might manifestly see, 
that their safety was not effected by any hur 
man means : but that it was a far higher 
power, which both conducted and preserved 
them. Upon these principles I purpose to 
shew, that the authority by which Moses 
acted was of divine appointment ; and his 
mission immediately from God. And my 
chief reason I bring within this small compass 
— because no man^ of common prudence^ would 
have acted as Moses did, unless directed by a 
superior influence. 

A person who was of great eminence in the 
church, and of knowledge equal to his high 
station, took a different method to ascertain 
the same truth. He observed, that in all ci- 
vilized counties the legislators had introduced 
future rewards and punishments as a sanction 
to their laws. But nothing of thi$ sort is to 
be found in the laws of Moses. They were 
therefore of divine original j for he woul4 

N 
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have availed himself of the same advantage, 
had he been the real institutor and compiler^ 
Upon this basis he founded his system ; and 
in every stage of it ^re marks of that genius, 
and acuteness, whicl} distinguish his writings. 
But as he has not barred any other openings, 
whic]i may offer, towards the prosecuting of 
the same views, 1 shall take the liberty to 
proceed upon a different principle ; and make 
my inferences, not from what was omitted, 
but what was done. It will be my etxdeavour^ 
as I before mentioned, to shew, that the great 
lawgiver and leader of the Israelites, in nuniT 
berless instances, acted contrary to conimon 
prudeii^ce ; and that the means used seemed 
inadequate, and oftentimes opposite, to the 
end proposed. Hence the great events which 
ensued, were l^rought about not only without 
any apparent probability, but even possibility, 
of their succeeding by human means. 
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-Of the birth (j/'MpsEs, and his wonderful Preser-^ 

• • " * - , 

*vation : also the Servitude of the Israelites 
in Esgypt. 

In order more clearly to disclose my pur- 
pose, it will be proper to consider the history 
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of Moses from the beginning ; and the situa- 
tion of the, Israelites in his time. He was the 
son of Amram, of the tribe of Levi : and born 
about one hundred and three years after the 
death of Joseph, and a hijndred and seventy- 
five from the first descent of the TsraeUtes into 
Egypt, At this season there had arisen a king 
who did not acknowledge any obligations tp 
this people ; nor to the memory of the per^ 
son through whom they had been introduced 
into that country. He conceived the satne 
•cruel policy against the Israefites, which the 
Lacedemonians practised against their unfor- 
tunate Helots. This was. to oppress them with 
the most severe bondage ; and, as they increas- 
ed in number, to cut them off, lest they should 
prove dangerous to the state. * 

Come oriy said the prince, let us deal wisely 

with them : lest they multiply^ and it come to 

pass^ that when there falleth out any war^ th&y. 

join also unto our enemies^ and fight against us, 

and. so get them up out of the land. Exod. i. 10. 

Ver. 11. Therefore they did set over them 
task^masters^ to afflict them with their burdens. 
And they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities^ Pi thorn 
and Raamses. 

V. 12. But the more they afflicted them^ the 

■ . Ns 
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more they multiplied and grew. And they were 
grieved because of the children of Israel. ^ 

V, 1 jj. And the Egyptians made the children 
of Israel to serve with rigour. 

V. 14. And they made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage^ in morter^ and in brick^ and in all 
manner of service in the field: all their service 
wherein they made them serve^ was with rigour. 

The Israelites are represented as a refractory 

« 

and stiff-necked people ; whom God chose not 
on their own account, but for the sake of 
their fathers^ to be the keepers of his oracle3|^ 
and to preserve his name. For this purpo^ 
they were to be brought out of Egypt. JBut 
they were so pleased with their situation^ and 
habituated to the customs of the Egyptians, 
that, without these severities, neither the im- 
portunities of Moses, nor the display of mira*^ 
cles, which they experienced^ would have in- 
duced them to quit the country. Even when 
they were upon their progress to the land of 
Canaan, they often looked back with too much 
satisfaction upon the fruits and plenty of Egypt, 
This weakness and partiahty brought on an 
irreverence towards the God of their fathers, 
which could not be remedied but by the se- 
vere discipline which they experienced : and 
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it Was kept iip witli great rigour. Te shall no 
more^ says the prince of the country, giw the 
people straw to make brick ^ as heretofore: let 
them go and gather straw for themselves. Exod. 
V. 7. . 

V, 8. And the tale of the bricks which they 
did make heretofore^ ye shall lay upon them^ l^c. 

V, 9. Let tji^re rnore work be laid upon the 
men ■ 

VV 1^- So the ptople were scattered abroad 
throughdut all the land of Egypt ^ to gather stubble 
instead of straw. Such were the severities 
With which they were treated ; yet they mul- 
tiplied greatly notwithstanding. The fruit- 
fulness of the women was wonderful : a cif- 
cumstance observable in all the women of 
that country. For it is said, that the soil and 
air of that climate, and particularly the » 

* Strabo accordingly says, that the Nile was esteemed of 
a fecundifying nature ; and that women had sometimes four- 
children at a birth ; and that Aristotle mentioned a woman 

that had seven. — lLtn tov Nf«Xoy ^* n^enytn^vi ^aXKt^ Irg^ftHf. '■ ' 
tonXnf iitteit I'TTttivfAA rivet he^u T^r6^ctl^tu, 1 15. p. 1018. Aulus 

Gel}ius gives th^? same account from Aristotle 5 but, instead 
of seven children at a birth, speaks only of five. Aristoteks 
philosophus tradidit mulierem in jEgypto uno partu quinque 
enixam pueros. 1. 10. c. V* p. 503. Hence Casaubon alters 
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Vi^aters, co-operated greatly to this purpose. But 
■the sojourners seem in this respect to have sur- 
passed the natives ; and to have caused a general 
alarm among them, for fear they might one day 
be outnumbered. This produced that crueledi^t 
of the king, who is said not to have known Jo- 
seph. And the ^consequence of it was the, de- 
struction of numberless innocents, whox^ere 
sacrificed to the jealousy of the Egyptians. 
And Pharaoh charged all his people^ ^^yi^t ^ve- 
ry son that is born ye shall cast into the ^iver. 
Exod. ch. i. ver. 2^. * 

About the commencement of the^ calamit- 
ous times, it was the fortune of Moses to be 
born. His mother was too well acquainted with 
the fatal orders, which had been given ; but 
her natural affection got the better of her fears, 
'and led her to elude what ^hecould^ not op- 
pose. She therefore privately nursed her child, 
till it at last grew too large to be concealed. 
At the expiration of three months, she. found 
that his life must be given up ; and her own 
would at the same time be forfeited; for there 
was no avoiding a discovery. But, that she 
might not be the imrnediate cause of her child's 

iTrret^vf^x to ^ivTuhtif^ec See his notcs. See also Aristot. de 
Generat. Animal. 1. 4. c. 4'. 



death, she formed a scheme of exposing him 
\tpon the waters. She accordingly construct- 
ed an ark, or floating machine, of rushes ; ^d 
having dfeposed of him in it, aiid covei:ed it 
over for security, she placed it carefully near a 
bant^ of the Nile an^ong the flags;, that it 
jtiight not be parried away v^ith the s^iieaxn. 
At the same time her daughter stood at soipe 
distance to obser^ve the. event : apd pee what 
would become of her infant brother. It was 
how early in the morning ; and it happened 
that Riaraoh's daughter, with several female 
attendants, came down toward* the sid^ of the 
river to bathe herself. As she -c a toe near, she 
perceived the ark among the flags,, and order* 
ed one of her maids to fetch it out, of the water. 
She opened it herself, and to her surprise per- 
ceived the child, which immediat^y wept. 
This providentially touched the heart of the 
king's daughter. It is mt of the Hebrew* s 
children^ says the princess J and at the same 
time ihtimated her compassion. The child's 
sister, who stood by, took hold of this favoura- 
ble opportunity ; and desired to know, if she 
iiiightgo for an Hebrew nurse; that the in- 
font might be preserved^ towards whom the 
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princess had shewn such compassion. ' And 
ThxiraoKs daughter said unto her^ Go. And the ^ 
maid went and caked the child^s mother. Heie ; 
we see an amazing concurrence of circnm^ 
stances; and those of great mon>ent, and 
highly interesting ; which could not be the. ' 
effect of chance. They were certainly brought . 
about by that divine wisdom, which can in- 
fluence our hearts, and order our goings, and 
tnake us subservient to the will of God^ 
Which often makes use of a series, and evor . 
lution of events, simple in themselves and ob-- ^ 
vious, but wonderful, in their texture itod » 
combination, towards the accomplishment of 
; his high decrees. 

When the very mother of the infant was 
J thus covertly introduced to be his nurse, Exod. 

• ch. ii. ver. 9. Pharaoh^ s daughter said unto her^ 

i Take this child away and nurse it for me^ and I 

will give thee thy wages. And the woman took 
the child^ and nursed it. 

V. 10. And the child grew ^ and she brought 
ji him unto FharaoKs daughter^ and he became her 

il * son. And she called his name Moses : and she 

' Exod. ii. 8. 

* There are some very curious extracts from the ancient 
Egyptian histories concerning these events, which have bfen 
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saici^ BecaiiJii I drew him out of the water, f'or 
* Mo ^nd Mas, in'the ancient Egyptian tongue, 
as well as in other languages, signified water. 
Thus We see^ through the disposition of Provi- 
dence, a helpless and forlorn child rescued 
from a state of death ; and, after having been, 
in a wonderful manner restored to the bosom 
of the mother, who had exposed him, we find 
him at last jbrought to a state both of security 
and honour, being adopted into the family of 
Pharaoh. But this station, though it ensured 
his safety, yet was rather unfavourable to the 
piAppses for which he was designed. He 
might, by these means, become learned in all 
the knowledge of the Egyptians ; but at the 
same titne he was liable to be initiated in their 

transmitted by Artapanus. . Thesiej though mixed widi fable, 
afford very interesting intelligence. See Eusebius Frxp. 
Evang. 1. ix. p. 434. 

•Xt y«5 viti^ fitti ^ufM^tiTif ApyvTFrm* Philo itl Vita Mosi$> 
V. 2, p, 83. 

T« yie^ iiof^ fiMv ^ufM^itcif Atyttitrw, Clemens Alex. 1. 1 . 
p. 412. , 

Tt y«g vi^^ fMt it Aiyvirrt6t KuXutrt, JosephuS Antiq. I. 2. 

c. 9. p. 160. see also contra Apion. v. 2. 1. 1. p. 465. M«v. 
Clemens expresses it Mbu j and it is to be found still in 
the Coptic. See Lexicon Copt. p. 57. published by Mr 
Woide X9JJJOX. ^ He is therefore very rightly stiled M^uw?, 
Moiisus by Artapanus. Euseb. P. E. 1. 9. p. 432. 
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rites and religion, and forget the God of his 
fathers. His being adopted by the chief prin- 
cess of Egypt .would give hina influence and 
authority to succpur his brethren i but it might 
possibly take away the inclination. But these 
evils were remedied, and all these fe^rs render- 
ed abortive, by the zeaLof Moses for that deity, 
by whose blessing he had been preserved. 
His feith was so Hvely^ that ■ wAen he came to 
years J he refused to be called the son ofFharaoKs 
daughter. Choosing rather to suffer qffUctiou 
with the people of Gody than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season. This we may well suppose 
was owing to the private instructions of * Jo- 
chebed his nursing mother; by whom, he 
mxist have been thoroughly informed of hb 
own history, and the history of his forefathers ; 
and have been confirmed in the belief of the 
One True God. He had Hkewise intin^atipns 
of his calling ; and of the great pxu-poses for 
which God had raised and preserved him^ 
This seems to have been uppermost in \\i^ 
mind ; and to have created in him an undue 
patience, to have the great work effected. 
When therefore he had giyen up all right of 
adoption, and sacrificed every view of Egyp-^ 

* Hebrews xi. 24, 25. * Exodus vi. 20. 
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tian grandeur ; he went over to his brethren, 
and waited for the time of their deliverance. 
The burden^, under which they groaned, ex- 
cited his compassion : and when he one day 
* spied an Egyptian smiting (or as some inter- 
pret it killing) an Hebrew ^ he slew tht Egyptian^ 
and hid him in the sand. * For he supposed his 
brethren would han)e understood how thai God by 
his hand would deliver them / but they understood 
not* , 

And they might well mistake his intention 
in the deed ; for it does not seem to have pro- 
ceeded from God. The action might be just, 
but was not prudent. He appears to have act- 
ed without command, and was certainly 
wrong in his opinion, if he thought that it was 
an arm of flesh, and his own particular prowess, 
which were to effect the deliverance of Israel. 
By this one mistake his whole purpose was 
ruined ; and all views of freeing his brethren, 
as far as human foresight could judge, were in- 
"tirely at an end. The consequence was such 
as ho human power could remedy. The very 
persons, for whose sake he had acted j were 
the first to betray him. They refused his ar- 
' bitration, where he more ptoperly interfered ; 

' Exodus VI. II. * Atts vii- 35- 
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and asked him in opprobrious terms-— J^A^r 
made thee a ptince and a judge over usf intend^ 
est thou to kill me^ as thou killedst the Egyptian? 
Exodus, ch. ii. ver. 14. Thus the secret was 
out, and reached the ears of the king ; who 
riesolved to have Moses put to ' death. There 
was nothing left but to flee away : atid Moses 
accordingly fl6d from the! face of Pharaoh : he 
left the land of Egypt ; and having pa^d the 
great desert, with which the country tvas 
bounded, betook himself to the land 6f Midian. 
This region lay upon the farther side of the' 
two inlets of the Red-sea, to the east of the* 
wilderness of Sin and Etham; about eight 
days journey from Egj^t. The whole route 
was through a desert. 



Of Moses in Midian. 

* 

He was now far separated from ^ the placd 
of his nativity, and the house of his fathers. 

' The voluntary killing a person was, according to the 
laws of Egypt, certain death to the -aggressor %i ^s r«$ 

^^•nmrrov. — Diod. 1. 1. p. 70. ^8. Of what antiquity this 
law may have been is uncertain. We know so much, that 
all the laws of Egypt are said to have been very ancient 
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And he was still more estranged from them, 
by becoming incorporated with a tribe of 
people with wljiich the Hebrews had not the. 
least connection. They appear to have been 
of the Cuthit^ rape; but respectable and moral :. 
^d their ruler was naijied Jethro : ^nd he i§ 
sailed the priest of Midiaji. Moses seems here 
to ,have given up all his former views. The 
zeal which hp had shewn for the, deliverance 
of his people^subi^ided j and all his hopes weiJe, 
extinct. Year after year passed on,, and he 
doj^ nojfc appear to have had any, intelligence 
al;>oiit his brethren in Egypt. Indeed it was- 
n^it easy to be obtained j. for in those early 
times there was but little intercourse between, 
nation "and nation ; and the only correspopr^ 
dence kept up, seems to have been by cara- 
vans and merchants. But the Midianites, to 
whom he joined himself, lay rather out of the 
way for any communication. He probably 
imagined, that God had given up his purpose 
of freeing the Israelites ; at least of using him 
for an agent. He, in consequence of it, mar- 
ried a wife of the * Cuthite race ; one of the 

' Exod. di. ii. ver. 21. ■ jifiJ Miriam and Aaron spake 
qgainst Moses ^ because of the Ethiopian woman nvhom he had 
married : for he had married an Ethiopian woman. Numbersf 
xii, L The word in the original is Cushan, pr Cuthite. 



daughters of the priest of Midian, This was 
contrary to the usage of his forefathers, and, 
of the Hebrews in general ; and seen;is tq in- 
timate, that he thought himself quite aUenate4. 
from them. We see him now, from the r^mk; 
of a prince brought down almost to the state, 
of an hireling ; and feeding sheep in the wil4 
near Hpreb, instead of leading the armies of 
Israel. . Thi^ would not have been his lot^i if 
he had set out originally upon wprtdly priAci- 
pies, and followed the dictates of h^i^an sa- 
gacity. He would then never have foregone 
the advantages of adoption, which, woi^ld 
have procured him respect and power. I5a4 
he remained in Egypt, his residence among the 
Israelites might have afforded him the means 
of planning m^ny things in their favour i ami 
bis authority among his brethren might have 
induced them to comply with his scheme?. 
But the wisdom of msm is foolishness with 
God ; and this great work of delivi^rance was 
not to be effected by human means. He is 
said to have been * forty years old when he 

* In the original it is intimated that he took his flight from 
Egypt, when he *w as full grown i or as the Seventy express it 
— ^%ytt(i yiV6fuvoi, In the Acts of the Apostles it is said to. 
have happened, when he was forty years old* ch. vii. ver^ 21. 
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first came into this country, and now forty 
3^ears more \^^ere lapsed \ and. the Israditfes 
still in bondage, without the least prospect of 
redertiption. In respect to Moses, had h€ the 
will, yet in what possible manner could he 
exert himself? If he fled away at first without 
hopes, what new expectations could be pro- 
duced after a lapse of forty years ? In this long 
interval, wMt little influence remained at his 
departure vAhii have been utterly extinct. The 
elders of the people, in whom he confided^ 
were pr6bably dead ; and all memory of him 
was in great measure effaced. If it were pos- 
sible for him* to make himself known to the 
prince of the country, the recollection would 
probably be fatal to him. And, if he applied 
to bis own people, what reason was there for 
their accepting of him for their judge and leader 
now ; whom they had rejected forty years be- 
fore ? Yet the children of Israel were deliver- 
ed; and Moses was destined to bring aboi;^t 
that deliveirance. 

If we were to suppo§e him at this time to have been younger, 
^interval will be in consequence of it longer 5 and thy 
^ifficuljties proportionably greater. 
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Of his being appointed by God to free Ms People. 

Moses was now eighty years old ; and, in 
an humble and recluse state, took care of the ' 
sheep of his father-in-law, the priest of Mi- 
dian. — Exodus, ch. iii. ver. i. And he led the 
flock to the backside of the desert^ and came to the 
mountain of Gody even to Horeb. 

V. 2. And the angel of the L^ord appeared 
unto him in aflame of fire ^ out of the midst of a 
bush: and he looked^ and behold the bush bm^ne4 
with fir e, and the bush was not consumed. 

V. 3* And Moses saidj I will now turn aside y 
and see this great sights why the bush is not burnt. 

V, 4. And when the Lord saw that he turn- 
ed aside to see^ God called unto him out of the 
midst of the bushy and saidy Moses y Moses. And 
he saidy Here am I. 

Upon this it pleased God to assure him, 
that he had not forjgot his people ; that he 
had been witness to thdr affliction ; and their 
cry was come up before him. He would there- 
fore put an end to their servitude ; and they 
should be brought out of Egypt : and be 
placed in the land of Canaan, in the country 
of the Hittites, Perizzites, Amorites, and other 
nations. 
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V. 10* Come now therefore^ and I will send 
thee unto Pharaoh^ that thou may est bring forth 
My people the children of Israel out of Egypt. 

V. 1 1 . And Moses said unto God, Who am /, 
that I should go unto Pharaoh^ and that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt. 

Moses was frightened when he heard his 
destination. He started backj from a just 
sense of the gteatness of the undertakiAg ; 
and a fearful consciousness of his own inabili- 
. tj. It pleased God to assure hijn of his guid- 
ance and protection: and he added, V. 12. 
This shall be a token unto thee^ that I have sent 
thee; when thou hast brought forth the people out 
of Egypt ^ ye shall serve God upon this mountain. 
This was a circumstance, were it not for the 
person, who promised, and appointed it, 
sc3.rcely to be believed, Foip what connection 
had Horeb with the borders of ^ Canaan? 
When however this was afterwards accom- 
plished, it was a sure token, that the mission 
of Moses was from God. Moses however is 
still in a state of uncertainty, and dreads some 
illusion. — He accordingly says, V. 13. Behold^ 
when I come unto the children of Israel^ and shall 
say unto them^ The God of your fathers hath sent 

' The road from Egypt was in a quite different direction. 

o 
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me unto yov; and they shall say to me^ What is 
his name f what shall 1 say unto them f By this 
I should imagine, that the IsraeHtes were Tar 
gone in the idolatries of Egypt ; so as to have 
forgotten the 'Lord Jehovah ; or else )VIoses 
was not quite assured of the person before 
whom he stood ; and apprehended some il- 
lusion. The Lord upon this told Moses, that, 
the title and character by which he would be 
made known to the people, should be, — ' I 

am that I am : Thus shalt thou say unto the 

children of Israel^ I Am hath sent me unto y6u. 



Observations upon this Order. 

The reason why it pleased God to be de- 
scribed in this particular manner, seems to 
have been owing to the false worship of thfe 
Egyptians, whom the Israelites copied : and 
to the abuse of this divine title, which it was 
necessary to remedy. The chief deity of E- 
gypt was the Sun, who was improperly called 
On : as by that term, I conceive, was denoted 
the living God. That this was a title given 
to the Sun we may learn from Cyril upon 

* Exodus in. I4, 



Hoseah. ■ Sl» t^iv i *¥L\u>g ■ Of Jg i$:tv vtt^ 
txjuroig {rot; Aiyt>'jr^ioig) o 'HX/o^« The term On 
among the Egyptians signifies the sun. Henc:^ 
the city On of Egypt was uniformly /rendered 
•Heliopolis, or the City oitke Sun. Theophilus, 
iipon the authority of Manetho of Sebennts, in 
speaking df this place, says, * Qi', .^n; ir^ 
'Hx^^wX/^. Ony which :is Hdiapolis^jor the city 
cfthe Sun : tand the authors of the- Greek ver- 
sion afford the same interprctaticm. When 
mention is made of Potiphera, orrrather Pete- 
phre, the Priest of On, it is rendered Ml «T«<p^ 
hfSAfg ^HXiurcXiAfg : Petephre^ the Priest ofHeli" 
^opolis. The san^e occurs in another place. 

,j4seneth^ the daughter ofPetephrCj the priest of 
Otl, or 'Heliopolis. ; It is also \ to be found in the 
Goptic version^ where the same :city is described 

^ ooit exe ^fi^A.K:i, Ju4>pH ne : On^ which iis 

the city of Ree^ the Sun. 

From henee it is manifest that the term On 
among the Egyptians, in those times and ai^ 
terwards, was applied to Helius, the same as 
Osiris, the Sun: but how properly remains to 

■ P. 145. * Ad Autolycum, 1. 3. p. S92^ 

^^ Gen. xli. 45. ^ Chap. xlt.'50* . 

^ Coptic Lexicon by Mr Woide, p. 1 18, 

02 
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be considered. I have mentioned it to be my 
opinion, that by this term was denoted origi- 
nally the Living God, the self-existent Being. 
And in this opinion I am confirmed by Plato, 
and many other Greek writers, who, when- 
ever they allude to this Egyptian name, ex- 
press it by the terms * to Ov: which signify, 
by way of eminence. The Being; or, in other 
words — the great first cause. These writers 
derived their theology from Egypt : and from 
hence we may infer, that they knew well the 
purport of the name. This, I think, may be 
farther proved from the Coptic language ; in 
which are undoubtedly to be found the re- 
mains of the ancient Egyptian. Here the 
same words, which the Greeks rendered ov, 
and m, denote both * life and to live : to exists 
and to de. They are expressed in the Coptic 
characters with a final aspirate ong and cons 
Onh, and Onh with an omega : also with the 
prefix, mcjoitg. Hence the terms ui cona nena 
signify vita aterna. Plato therefore with great 

^ A«T« « ie"«f, uvro t« KtiXof^ eivrc hcur^f^ o ir* t* 0> ■ ■ P lato 

in Phaedone, v. 1 . p. 78. 

T# Or. Plutarch Is. et Osiris, p. 352. A. 
* See Coptic Lexicon published by Mr Woide, p. 189, 
193. 
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jijstice rendered the term in his own language 
by TO Ov, when he treated of the first cause, 
the Lord of Life: for the name among the 
Egyptians was perfectly analogous to cv^ ovtu, 
lovTu^ Btvotty among the Greeks. It was the 
name of the true God ; of whom the Egyp- 
tians at first made the sun only a type. But 
when the substitute was taken for the original, 
it was then adapted to the luminary : at least, 
so far as that the city of On was called the 
city ^f the Sun : and the orb of day was wor- 
shipped as the living God. For I do not be- 
lieve that the term On related literally to the 
sun J which I think is pl^in from its standing 
in need of explanation, ton, ere ejS.^Kx xju^pn 
He. On which is the city of FkrCj the sun : 
and in the Greek, — » CLvj h z^iv HX/?toX/^, 0/7, 
which is Heliopolis. From hence we may just- 
ly infer, that the living God wai originally 
worshippecl under the semblance of the Sun. 
But the true name of the luminary, both among 
the ancient and modem Egyptians, was Ree, 
This may be farther proved from the name 
of his priest ; who was stiled Potiphera, Poti- 
phra, and Petiphre ; which I do not imagine 
to be a proper name ; for the former part of 

* Exodus i, 11. Sept. 
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ther eompannd sigmfied- a j^nVj*?; dnd the lat- 
ter the Sun. It was expressed uerec^pK, Pete- 
^hre, by the authors of the Coptic * version ; 
and Hzrvp^n Ugtvg^ in the time of the Greek 
-p&siopf and jn» *»tM Py tah phry in the days 
ef Moses. 1 have thought proper to state 
these things ; as we may from hence perceive 
the purport of the injuaoction given to * Mo>- 
!jes, and explain those remarkable words — i 
^ that I am^ and I am hath sent thee. 



II ' I f 



$ome farther Considerations upon these Words. 

It is remarkqible, that the Samaritan version 
accords implicitly with the original in this in- 
stance^ and it is closely copied in the Vulgate, 
where the passage is rendered— rEgp sum, qui 
sum. But the Greel^ translation differs in the 

' See Coptic Lepcon, p. 157. There were two word^ 
in the ancient Egyptian language, which dendted a priest-^ 
nenre an.d ,ori*7 .—They were probably two department* 
in the same office pf priesthood : but their precise meaning 
cannot be now ascertained. 

This person is said to be Pete-phte, Cohen On ; that is, 4 
pr'ttst of the Sun^ wAo ojficiaUd at the city On^ to distinguish 
him from a priest of the same qrder who might be of Mopt^ 
Theba, or any oth^r place, 

? Genesis, ch. xli. ver. 45. and vcr. 50. 
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rpode of expression, and instead of~^ EyA». 
Uf/(^iy og Bifjt^h which would afford the literal pur- 
portj we meet with — Eyoi upn^ o Clf. How 
came the authors of this version so industri* 
ously to vary from others ? I answer ; because 
they were J^ws of Egypt, and knew the true 
object alluded to. And, as the Egyptian, term 
on^, the same a^ Ens, gorjresponded with the 
like word in Greek, tUey have pr^erved it in 
their translation^ a^ from this correspondence 
of terms, they could gi^ve the true meaning of 
the original. In consequence of this, instead 
of l^yotf i(fjt,(y og Bifii^ which would have been the 
obvious interpretation of / am that I am^ they 
render it — Eya; g/^/ o CLv, I am the Ensy the 
truly existing being ; the living God* And that 
we might not mistake the meaning of the 
terra flv, used by the Seventy, and also by the 
Platonists, rnany learned persons have been 
at the pains ^V^'^^ to explain it, and to shew, 
that by On was §ignifie4 Ens Entium, tJie Be^ 
i^S 9f JSeingSj the self-existent ^God. Hence 
Hesychius defines p Ov, by ^2<og aet ^m^ vTa^- 
yjiv. God J who lives for ever; that exists ever^ 
lastingly. We find the like in Suidas. * Ckv^ 
etn m, Q^og ^^cjif. JBiy On is denoted^ tlie Qod, 

' Exodui iii. 14. 
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that lives for ever, whom we acknowledge for our 

particular deity. The learned Alberti, in his 

notes to Hesychius, quotes from a manuscript 

Lexicon a passage to the same purpose. 'O 

Civ J ^AfVf v'jru^j^^m, o ag/ a>v' rarz^i ^zog* By 

this term is meant the Being who lives and 
exists; the Being zvho lives for ever; that isj 
God. It is therefore plain, that the purport 
of this Egyptian word, when explained by the 
Grecians, related uniforrnly to life^ and the 
God of life^ the self-existing being. We have 
seen that the justness of these interjwretations 
is confirmed by the Coptic. The same is ob- 
servable of the ro ov of Plato, which was bor- 
rowed from the same source. Aktjkoojc ya^ sv 

Ar/vjrro) rov ©iov ra ^otivorij iigfjKivaif Eya; etfJLt o 
flvy ^yvojy on ov scvgiov ovofjLct kavTtf @eog ^gog 

avTov i(p7j They are the words of Justin 

Martyr \ whq says, that Plato learnt in Egypt, 
that the deity represented himself to Moses 
under the character of rtir, or the living Godj; 
and that Plato knew it was not a proper name : 
by which is intimated, that he rendered it as 

' Just. Martyr. Cohort, p. 21. c. 

By the ancient philosophers, the deity was stiled rd h j 
and it was said — t« u ^tcvra, Plato changed the term to t* 
i^j as we learn from Simplicius, Plotinus^ and others. 



an attribute, and described the cause of all 
things by his self-existence. He mentions far- 
ther ', that the different manner of expressing 
the term, which was both Oc and fl», amount- 
ed to little ; as both were equally apposite. 'O 
fAtv yag 'Muutrrii o m t<pri, o Jt UXaruv to or ina.- 

Tt^on it TUf ii^>)f/,ivaiv ro) asi opTi "'' 

^ctttsrai. For Moses expresses th 
Plato ro or : i>ut each of ike term. 
truly applicable to the living God, w 
be said to exist. Eusebius, Cyi 
and many other writers suppose, that Flato 
got his intelligence in Egypt : and I think 
there can be no doubt of it. But they go far- 
ther, and think, that he obtained it from the 
history of Moses ; which does not appear pro- 
bable. They seem all to have imagined, that 
he got his information from the words Eya 
tifji.1 a flc, I am He that is^ i. e. tlie living God: 
which is a portion from the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint. But they did not consider, that this 
version was not made till after the death of 
Plato. He could not liave had any light from 
hence. In short he borrowed his knowledge 
of the term 0» from the same fountain from 
whence the authors of the Septuagint after- 
wards borrowed ; which was from the natives 
' Just. Martyr. Cohort, p. 25. c. 
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of Egypt He resided three years at tlelip- 
polis, the very place called On^ or City of the 
Sun : and was. very conversant with the priests 
of the place, the m^ost intelligent of any in t}^ 
whole * nation, tie could not feil of learning 
the purport of the namje ; a,nd wa^s certainjj 
informed, that the city of On was 4^n5ominja.V 
^d from the self-existent bein^ ; and that the^ 
temple of On was properly the sanctuary oJf 
the living God, thopgh the title was abused, 
and conferred upon Osiris, the Sui;i. Henc^ 
Plato, in his Inquiry concerning the Nature of 
the Supreme Being, asks, * T/ ro Ov fju^v au; 
yBvsff'iv h ^z £')(fiv. Explain to me tJiat deity^ On^ 
which ever ISy and who tiever knew begini^ng 
nor production P In this, and all other instances 
to the same purpose, he alludes to the Egyp^ 
tian term^ which sigi>ified life ^nd 6(^in^. 



■TT 



^farther ConsideTfation, 

It may be proper to remark, that, wherj 
Moses was directed to make knowi^ to the Isr. 

• The people of Heliopolis \rere particularly famQU« for 
their (cnowledge. *o« *li>.^^!x:ox^r9^^ Aiyvirrutv A^y*n»TfT«f, I^e^od, 
1. 2. c. 3. p. lO*, 

* In Timaeo, vol. 3. p. 27, 
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raelites the One true God under the character 
of / am^ or the BeiBg of Life, the original 
word is ' ^^*^K. This was a new title, by which 
the dieity chose to be distinguished. It is to 
be observed, that there is very Httle difference 
between this, and the more common name ; 
the sacred tetragrammaton of the Jews* Th@ 
one was m!^, Jehovah; and the other newly 
appointed » rnriK, which some express Jehevah. 
How truly it is rendered, I cannot pretend to 
determine. This, I beUeve, is aHowed, that 
the latter is formed from the root, ri\% or rnm, 
hejah or hevah : by which,is signified \o^e%isty 
live, and 3e. Some think, that by Jehovah is 
meant I am; and by Jehevah or Ehiah (as 
some render it) / will be. It is accordingly 
translated by some expositors in the future™ 
cro, qui ero ; and both by Aquila and Theo- 
dotion, E(r(ro/xa/, E^rero^a;. We may at all rates 
be assured, that they both relate to life and 
existence ; and, cannot properly be applied to 
any Being, but one, * Thau^ whose name alone 

ts Jehovah — ^'O Clv^ aai o fjVf koli p f^^^ofiiivog. 

^ Exodus^ ch. ill. 14. * Chap. lii. 14. 

^ P$alm Ixxxiii. ver, 18. i Apocalyps, ch. i. ver. ♦. 
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Conclusion upon this Head, 

We may therefore, I think, be assured of 
the true purport of that Egyptian title of the 
deity, which the Grecians expressed Ov and 
Ov. By On * was signified life and being : and 
by the deity of On (Oitg,) was denoted the 
living God ; the truly existing Being. This 
title was grossly misapplied by the Egyptians : 
upon which account the real and only God 
is represented as inforcing this truth upon his 
people, that there was no deity but himself. 
He is therefore repeatedly styled, in opposition 
to all pretended divinities. The Living God. 
Jn consequence of this we continually meet 
with this asseveration — As I live^ saith the 
Lord. JHence Moses was ordered, when he 
made mention of the deity to the Israelites, to 
use the title abqve xnentioned— -/ am that J 

' A very learned friend thought that the term On could 
not relate tp /ife and being; because the city of On, in the 
Coptic version, has not the final aspirate: which the sam^ 
word, when it signifies life or to live, has. But a variation 
so very slight between a primary wqrd, and a derivative, 
might easily happen in si^ch a length of time. 

The difference is too small to have any objection founded 
upon it, especially as all the Grecian authors, who speak of 
the Egyptian term On, always refer it to life and beittg. 
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am : 1 am Azith sent me unto you : which an- 
swers precisely to Y.ym ufit ra Ov of the Gre- 
cians ; and to the sacred title cortg, of Egypt. 
By this, in other words, is signified. Let the 
children of Israel knoWj that you come from the 
only true and self existent Being : from the living 
Godj who wasy and isj and will be for ever. 
This was a character to which no other being 
could pretend. Moses is further ordered to 
say to the Israelites — ' The Lord God of your 
fat her Sy the God of Abraham^ the God of Isaac j 
and the God of Jacobs hath sent Me unto you : this 
is my name for ever. This is the deity who 
styles himself I AM; the living God^ the Jeho- 
vah of the Hebrews. The prophet proceeds 
to intimate, that the divinities of Egypt had no 
claim to so high a title ; and they would there- 
fore fall before the God of Israel : and for this 
he had good assurance— * ^^iwj/ all the Gods of 
Egypt I will execute judgment : I am the Lord. 
These expressions are attended with peculiar 
energy, but without this explanation they seem 
to lose great part of their emphasis. 

' Exod. iii. 15. 
* Chap. xii. 12. 
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Continuation of the Divine IntefvieWj and cm Ao. 
count of the Two Miracles exhibited-. 

Many events are laid open to the legate of 
God ; and many .promises are made to give 
him fortitude for the undertakij^g. But for a 
long time during this interview he hesitates, 
and is alarmed at the difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves. It may seem strange, af- 
ter such immediate assurances from God, that 
Moses should persist in his diffidence. He 
ought certainly to have trusted to the words 
of him, who cannot deceive ; and paid 
implicit obedience. But human nature is 
frail. His zeal had been damped by disap- 
pointments, and his faith ruined by his fear^. 
He knew that his life was ' forfeited, if he re- 
turned to Egypt ; and he moreover felt a warxt 
of ability td eflfect what was enjoined him. 
Hence, though he knew the power of the 
Almighty, yet he could not sufficiently exert 
himself upon the occasion. He was like a 
person upon a precipice, who is ordered to 
throw himself down upon a promise of being 
supported ; but though the assurance be from 

* See Diodorus Sie. 1. 1. p. 70. quoted above. 
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the Voice of an irigel, he cannot trust himself 
^to the dreadful vacuity. It must likewise be 
considered, that he had formed some interest- 
ing connections, which though they may ap- 
pear comparatively new, were in reality of 
lotig standing. Be had befen admitted for a 
long season into a faimily of morality and 
■gttodness ; Where he enjoyed ease andsecurity, 
"He had marrieid a wife, with^hbtn he was 
quite happy, and had a sdn by her. This 
peace and these connections were to be inter- 
rupted for the sake of a people Who hid be- 
'trayed i^irh ; andTrorh whom he had been 
estranged for forty years. He could not 
bring himSelf to have any tfust in them. 
* Behold^ says he, they will not belidve me^ nor 
hearken unto my voice; for they ivill sdy^ The 
Lord hath not appeared unto thee. His reason- 
ing was just ; for he wis to go to a perverse 
'and stubborn people : and, as I mentioned 
before, if he could not persuade them of old, 
he must necessarily have little influence after 
an absence of so long a date. In short, he 
had not power to execute such a mission, 
'nor inclination to undertake it. His creden- 
tials therefore and authority could not pro- 

' Exod. iv, !• 
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ceed from himself; but must be derived frora 
an higher power. It therefore pleased God, 
in order to create in him a proper faith 
and assurance, to display before his eyes a mi- 
racle of an extraordinary nature. -' And 

the Lord said unto him. What is that in thine 
hand P and he saidy A rod, 

Ver. 3. And he saidj Cast it on the ground; 
and he cast it on the ground^ and it became a ser- 
pent; and Moses fled from before it. ^ 

V. 4. And the Lord said unto MoJes^Put 
forth thine handy and take it by the tail. And 
he put forth his handy and caught ity^ffd it be- 
came a rod in his hand* 

This was an assurance to Moses, that the 

sam^ power which could work such a won- 

, der for his conviction, would do the like to 

convince his people hereafter ; and that a sure 

trust might be reposed in his promises. 

V. 6. And the Lord said furthermore unto 
himy Put now thine hand into thy bosom; and he 
put his hand into his bosom : and when he took it 
outy behold his hand was leprous as snowj 

V. 7. And he saidy Put thine hand into thy 
bosom again; and he put his hand into his bosom 
agaiuy and plucked it out of his bosomy and behold 
it was turned again as his other flesh. 

* Exod. iv. 2. 
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Firsts concerning the Symbolical SerpenL 

The Egyptians, and likewise thePhenicians, 
Xvho borrowed from them^ made the serpent 
ian emblem of dimtne wisdom and power j 
also of that creative energy, by which all 
things were formed; It was supposed to have 
been first adopted for this sacred purpose by 
Thoth of Egypt ; whom the people of Pheni- 
tid Stiied Taut, and * Taautus. There was 
nothing criminal in formirlg such a charac- 
teristic, if it were not misappHed, and made 
Use of for idolatrous purposes; But emblems 
of this sort were in process of time abused ; 
and gave rise to a base worship j which pre- 
vailed over all the world, lii many places, 
iiot only in Egypt, but iii Greece and other 
countries, the hativeis preserved a Uve ser- 
pent J sometimes more than one ; to which 
they paid divine honours. Hence Justin Mar- 
tyr, in speaking upon this head to the Greci^ 
ans, tells them™ ^ itcx^^a ^jFavn tcjv vofj^i^ofcimv ^o^g 

SmmvT»i , 1 ' ? <♦ Ktt$ if ii^oif 'ptra ^tttf^ luu o fcv^n^tstf a-v^et^itXnr^ 

rm. Philo Byblius from Sanchoniath. apud Eusebium P. £• 
). 1. c. X. p. 40,41. 

* Apolog. 1. p. 60. $ce Cjemaii Ah%smd. Cohort, p. If. 

P 
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gtov »f&yga^itm4'^jiimo^ ^ the things^ widch 
are held by you as sacred and divine ^ the serpent 
is particularly marked as a wonderful emblem and 
mystery^ Two such w^re kept alive at Thebes 
in Upper Egypt — ' mm rurtng (ju^Oipi&fv) 6vir$c^^ 

fOfx,i^ft^t 9HU oi^%Tfiyis rw p'kp^h'^and to tliesje 
serpents the pmple appointed a celebration of sa-^ 
ertficesi also festivals^ and crgit^ i esteeming 
them thd greyest (f,all gods^ and sovereigns , of 
the univirse^ Many salutary qvialiti^s ami ef- 
fects Were supposed to have been dpaoted by 
this embiein^ particukriy life^ health, and vie* 
tory, also the Being by which they were pro- 
duced. It made a principal part in most rites 
. and mysteries > and there were undoubtedly 
some very curious truths veiled under this 
characteristic^ It was carried from Egypt to 
Thrace and Greece ; and, according to the 
current opinion^ by Orpheus. Hence Tatianus 
* Assyrius, speakinjg of the rites of Ceres, men- 
tions Eleusis, where they were celebrated ; 
also the mystic serpent^ which was a principal 
object J and Orpheus, by whom they were 

» Euseb. P. E. 1. 1. c. X. p. 42. 
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introduced; The worship of the serpent at ^ 
Epidaurus is well known; and Herodotus 
itientions one kept m the Acropdis of Athem 

targi serpent J which was looted upon as the guar* 
^an of the place. Iliiis animal was a sacred 
appendage to tl^ representations of many de^-* 
ties 5 but especially of Thoth, or Hermes, the 
divine physician. He was by the Grecians stil-* 
ted Eiiculapius i and m an ancieait temple near ^ 
^icyon UVe Bcrp^nts were mainl^sdnedi and 
held ii^ Reverence i as they were at Thebes, 
Mempl^ and other jdaces in Egypt. One 
iiame given to the sacred serpent was ♦ Ther- 
muthis; and it was made a constant atten-- 
dant upon Isis. The deities Cneph, Hermes;, 
land Agathodsemon, were all^ described under 
this ' einblem ; and the serpent itself had the 
ixame of tl^ Good Darmon. 

^ Paasan. L 3. ^ 175^ ^ X« 9* c. 41. p. 6S8. 

^ Pausan. 1. 2. p. 137. 

Serpents also were kept and reverenced at Pella in Mace» 
donia. Lucian. Alexauder, vol. 1. p. 663. 
^ iElian de Animal 1. 10. c* 31. p. ^81. 

Ssmf twftfM^wi Euseb. L 1. c x..p. 4U 

P8 
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Of the Serpents in the Wilderness^ and of the 

Brazen Serpent. 

Thus much I thought proper to premisei 
Concerning the mystical serpent, and the re- 
verence paid to it ; as it may serve to illus^ 
irate some passages in the sacred history. Fpr- 
it is very certain^ that the Israelites were taint- 
ed with the idolatry of the Egyptians during 
thtir residence among that people. „The; pro- 
phet Ezekiei mentions, that ' they committed' 
whoredoms in JE^ypt: and God declares by the 
mouth of the same prophet, that they persever- 
ed in their eVil practices aftet they had left that 
country. * But they rebelled against irie^ and 
tlvould not hearken unto me: they did not every 
Than cast away the abominations of their eyesy 
neithef- did they forsake the idols of E^ypt. Of 
these idols, one of the most ancient and most 
honoured, was the jserpent. ^And it is proba* 
ble, that the Israelites, upon account of this 
idolatry, were punished by the ' Saraphim, or 

* Ezekiel, ch. xiJii. ver. 3. * Ibid. ch. xx. Ver. 8. 
3 Numbers, jph. xxi. ver. 6. 

I should im.igine, that the Cneph, or Caneph, and the 
Sar-eph, were of the same ' purport : and that they both 

denote B«7ai«rK.dff, Baslliscusi or royal serpent. 
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^ery serpents ; in consequence of which many 
were slain. And the Lord sent ' fiery serpents 
among the people; and they bit the people; and 
much people of Israel died. As this sort of wor- 
ship prevailed so intfch, it Was very proper to 
punish those apostates who had laps^ into it, 
by the object of their kdoratiott i at the same 
tinie tp deter others fi^oitt givirig into it ibr 
the future. After this fsfeflishitient had sufiir 
ciently taken place, it pleased God to order 2^ 
br^z^n sferpent to be made ; and to be elevatr 
ed upon'^ perch or standard ; and he directed 
M(fefes to -tell the people, that whoever looked 
up to that object should live. * And the Jj)rd 
said unto Moses ^ Makt thee a fiery serpent ^ and 
set it upon a pole; and it shall come to pcusy that 
every one that is bitten^ when he looketh upon it^ 
shqlf live. * 

And Moses made a serpent of brass ^ and put it 
upon a pole; audit came to pass ^ that if a ser-^ 
pent had bitten any mauy when he beheld the ser- 
pent of brass j he lived. 

By this the people were taught, that their 
trust in Thermuthis, Agathodaemon, Hermes, 
or any serpentine divinity, was vain. Ail their 
resource was in another power ; who was re- 

' o*r»rD*»na. * Numbers, ch. xxL ver. 8, 9. 
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presented tefdre tlicm. But ^tn to this em^ 
blem no adoration wa^ to be paid. They 
were only to look npoA it, and be saved. The 
miracle therefore was well calculated to afifect 
the people before whom it wa? displayed; 
and with this we might rest satisfied. But it 
had certainly a fkrthfcr afi[n^ion ; and aH the 
world is concerned in the happy eonJiegiJi^cesi 
pointed out in diis l^pical representation:. It 
was undoubtedOiy 9n intimation ef our being 
cleansed froM all taint by oinr lookii^g up tq 
the person denoted upder thi? emblem ; and of 
our bein^ preserved from utter dc?ith. It wa$ 
not the design of providence to discover folly 
the meaning of these mysterious aicid wonder* 
ful ^orks, which were exhibited in those 
4ays, But to tho^e, who live iji more enlight- 
ened times, the purport cannot be mistaken^ 
Had it pleased God to ha^e explained his^ 
meaning by hi§ prophet upon the $pot, I pre- 
sume, that in express terms it would have 
amounted to this: H You have been deypted 
^* to serpent^Wor^hip ; and I punish you by 
*' these very reptiles, which yon have idly 
** adored. You have esteemed the ^rpent th^ 
^ emblem of health, life, and diyine wisdom; 
^ and under this symbol you have looked up 
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*^ tQ aa unknown ppwer, . stiled , Thoth and 
** Agathodaemon, tie bini^n genius. For these 
"things you suffer.. But I will jshew you a 
♦* mor^: Jutland salutary emblem, by which 
f * health and life^ as weJi as diyine wisdom, arc 
^ signified It is s^ type jof the true Agatho- 
f f dawnqn, that hunjaa divinity^ t):ie physician 
^* of tl^^Qul J J^yjprbgpoi jtKcase. Jjle&spg^ arc 
f^ one d^ to accrue. Behojd that serpent 
*' upon a perch^ or cjross j , wboe^ver looks up 
*^ to him, shall be saved froni the present vc- 
f' Upm qf the serpent, as well as from " prir 
f* jneval infection. Thia is an emblem of that 
f * benign power, that good genius, by whom 
f * the world will be cured of every inherent 
»* eyil.'^ 

V a 

Objection. 

But it may be said,-T-C^?« we suppose^ that 
the Go4 of Israel would explain himself by the 

^ This ^s die opinion of some of the fadiers : and par- 
tkiflarly of Justin Martyr. Mvr«^<#f y«^ 2U tvtv, m ^^M^^ 

{r#(«fiiM'iv vfr* Ty a}«^ yfyfr^«i ^yttvitfant w^vavu ffUm^uif it r«<s 
^tftvu^h fgr< TfTdv T«r }<« tv fn^tsiy Tvnt (^fsurv^Mv) nrr- <fi r«» 

^f0tiu(, X. T, A. Dialog, cont. Tryph^ $ 94. p. 191. Some 
s^ch word as iutLvvfcm^i seems to be wanting. 
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emblems of Egypt f I answer; most undoubtT 
cdly. The revealing of hist mind by Egypx 
tian symbols was like writing in the charac^ 
ers of that country. It was in a manner 
speaking their language; and therefore at-: 
tended with gre^t fitness and propriety. 1 
have mentioned, that there was nothing re-r* 
prehensible in the characteristics themselves, 
The only crime was in the misapplication. 
They had their meaning ; and iJaose who had 
any knowledge in the wisdom of the Egyp-^ 
tians, must have understood their immedii^*^ 
purport This pmblem therefore was Yeyy 
properly introduced. 

< ■ • - ■ ' 

Tlie true Fur port of the Emblem. 

From the circumstatice^ with which thi^ 
curious history is attended, we m^y perceive, 
that, when the serpent was lifted up before 
the eyes of the Israelites, it was not intended^ 
merely as a sign and means of their recovery | 
but its saluta^-y purport had a relation to the 
whole world. It was certainly an intimatior^ 
of our being cleansed from all taint and im- 
purity, and saved from final ruin. Our Sa-. 
vipur plainly speaks of it as a type of himself^ 



gnd interprets it in the same manner ; as aU 
luding to our fedemption, ^nd to our being 
preserved from absolute deaths " And as Mo^ 
/es lifted up the serpent in the wilderness; even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up: that who so- 
truer beUeveth in him fhquld not perish^ but have 
eternal If t^ 

The resemblance, I believe, was too §trik-r 
ing not tP be perc?iv€4 by the Jews ; espe-r 
cially when, after our Saviour's resurrection, 
his history and doctrines became more gene- 
rally tnown. It afforded an argument much 
in faypur 6f Christianity ; and this probably 
was the reason, why not a word is said by Jo^ 
sephus coiicerij^in^ the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness. He promised in his Antiquities, 
which ^p copied from the ]pible, to leave out 
tiothing material. Yet this ixnportant history 
is pas^d by^j and s^ems to h^ve b^en design- 
edly omitted. 

A§ rnention was ij^^identally xnade some 
pages above concerning the history of this ser- 
pent, erected by divine Order before the peo-, 
pie ; I have treated of it first, though gegaud 
in time, on account of the light Which it may 
gffbrd to the other. 

f John, cL iii. ver. 14, 15. 
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TAe Ro4 of Mosei. 

Wc inay therefore presuipe^ that the serpenty 
into ^yhich Moses S3.\y his rod changed, wa^ 
not only equally sigpificant, but l^ad the same 
reference. It i^eemed to indicate^ th^t divine 
wisdom an4 authority wo\^ld be with hinii 
^nd con4ttct .hin> iu all his ways ^ and that 
the particular person frpm whom the Israel- 
ites, ^nd the world in general, were to expeci 
deliverance, was Jehovah, the Redeemer, In 
order ^o understand this perfectly, let U3 attend 
to the process of thig wonderful transaction. 
Mpses was standing with hi^ rod, an instru- 
ment both of support and authority^ in hi^ 
hand J and he wa§ ordered to cast it on the 
ground. H^ cast \\ on the groxmd. and \X 
immediately became a serpent. He y^a^ or- 
dered to lay hold of it with his hand, and hq 
did so ; and it was ag^in restored to a rod. 
Now to know the scope of the miracle, we 
must attend to the ii^e^ning of the two pl?jects^ 
which are the principal in the operation. 
Concerning the sei-pent we have gpoken al- 
ready ; and shewn that it was a favourite em- 
blem, by which a human divinity, a benign 
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genius, ^gathpctemon, was signified. In wh9% 
Acceptation a rod was held by the Hebrews^ 
and wh^t it typically represented^ ca?i only be 
found frqra |heir own writings, -^nd by these 
we may learp tha|; it denoted guj^ort and asr 
Iji^tance j al§Q rule^ ^utl^Qrity^ an4 dpminion, 
THe T^mi«t sayS|. T^u^h I 'tval^ t^rou^h th^ 
paUey of the ^bfuhw. qf^^cflth^ I ipill/f^ no tpil: 
Jbr thoi/t qrt with m* thy rod atfd thy {toff they 
^OTTifort me. Ffi^r ?pdii. 4. It here signifies 
plainly assistance ^d support, Thgt it relates 
to authority ai^d power we may perceive, by 
Moses; being constantly otdered to take hyi 
rod: in hi§ |iand. jAnd we are accordingly 
^old, when he left Jethro to returj^ to Egypt, 
that he ^ook the rod of God with hipi. £xod« 
ph. iy, yer. $0. Whei^ |^e appi^s befpre 
Pharaoh, he is ordered to take the rod whifh 
iad been turned to f^ serpent in his Jmni^. Exo4- 
ph. vii. ver. 15. The same injunption is given 
\o his brother — Siay unto Aaron^ Take thy rody 
4nd stretch out th\n^ hand upon the i^vaiers^ v. 1 9. 
Its typical signific^on rnay be ^rthe|- known 
from a variety of passages in §cripture ; out 
of whiph the following will §u|fice. Jeremiah, 
^peaking of the ruin of Mqabi which had been 
in a flourishing state, says, flow is the strong 
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staff brokfny and the beautiful rod I ch. xlyiii. 
ver. 17. The same prophet, speaking of the 
Jewish theocracy, s^ys^-Israel is the rod of his 
inheritance^ ch. li, ver. 19. that is, the rule, 
goverament, ancj kingdom of Israel belongs 
solely to God. Agaijj-rraT'^^ liOrd said unto my 
Lord ■ The I^ord shall fend the rod of thy 
strength out of Zign ; rule thou iri ' the midst cf 
thine enemies. Pgalm ex. ver, 1, ^^jfrrThere^ 
shall come forth a rod out qf the ffetf^ of J esse ^ 
Isaiah, ch, xi. yer. 1. From hence we may 
infer, that neither Moses, *nor the Israelites, 
could naistake the purport of the miracle, when 
his rod was turned into a serpent. The im- 
mediate signification seems to have been, that 
human support should be improved to divine 
assistance; and, instead of the authority of 
man, the people should be under the guid^ce 
and authority of the " Almighty. His king- 
dom should be established among them. 

' St Paul quotes the Psalmist concerning our Saidour. *Q 
rm Ciwa««5 (Tif. Hebrews i. 8. 
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Concerning the Purport of the; second Miracle. 

But there was certainly a farther meaning, 
and a circumstance of niore consequence inti- 
mated, though the people at that time might 
not apprehend it. In the history of this oper- 
ation, as well as in that of the brazen serpent, 
mentioned above, we have pointed out to us 
the Redeemer, that good physician, that be- 
nign human divinity^ who was to heal us from 
all deadly infection, restore us to Hfe, and 
cleanse us from every impurity. That this 
was the thing ultimately signified, we may 
perceive by what immediately follows. For 
Moses was ordered to put his hand into his 
bosom ; and he did so : when upon taking it 
out again, it was found foul and loathsome, 
being infected with leprosy and white as snow. 
He was directed to put it into his bosom a se- 
cond time ; and when he drew it out, it ap- 
peared pure and wholesome ; all taint and in- 
fection were cleansed away. From hence I 
should judge, that these miraculous repre- 
sentations had a covert meaning: and that 
they did not relate to the Israelites only and 
their deliverance from bondage j but to the 
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iredeiiiption of the whole world ; and to ^ 
means by which it is td be effected. In shorty 
there are three things presented to our ^ew— ^ 
the deity ^ the disease j and the cure. However 
concise the history^ the meaning cannot be 
mistaken* 

Of the Miracle to be f(nttt>ed, 

It was &rtlier enjoined to Mose«, that^wW 
he came among his peopk,^ he should actova* 
again what he had now done, with his rod^ 
and with his hand; and the sait^e coctt^ 
quences were to follow* Each sigh was to be 
precisely repeated for the cionvictidti of the Is» 
raeUtes. And tl^ Lord gave him this ^iir«^ 
ance— ^Exodus, chap. iv. ver, 8. jihd it shali 
come to pass f if they will not believe thee^ neither 
hearken to the voice of the first sign^ that they 
will believe the voice of the lotted sign. 

V. 9* j4nd k shall come to pass^ tfthty Uoiit 
.not believe also these two signs,, (of the rod, and 
of his hand) neither hearken unto thy ifoice^ that 
thou shalt take of the water of the river y and 
pour it upon the dry^land; and the water y lObhich 
thou takest out of the river ^ shall become blood 
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Upon the dry^iand. Thus we find, that t&t 
wliple of thi$ mystery was to conclude in 
blood« 
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Of Moses an Oracle^ and a reputed Divinity. 

Moses heard all these/assurances in respect 
both to Pharaoh and the Israelites ; yet a diffi- 
dence of himself w^ stiU predomiBant y and. 
he could not help uttering his unnecessary 
fear& £xod« iv« io» And Masts said mti^ the 
Lt^'^^^^ a^Lwd^ Iwnn&t elofuentf mitier here- 
tf^M^ m9¥ since thou hast spoken unto thy ser^ 
wmit'i but I mfi slow of speech^ and of a skni> 
^tngue. 

V.ii. And the Lord said nnto Mm^ Who Aatk 
made man* s month P or who maieth the dumby or 
the de^y or the seeing ^ or the blind f have not I 
tie Lord? 

It jb said, tiiiat tilie Liord was displeased with 
this backwaidness ; yet, in compassion to hu- 
19ml weakness, h^ condei^cended to assure him 
of farther assistance^ That he would influence 
Aaron, his brother^ who should certainly come 
with joy to meet him on his approach towards 

Egypt- 

V. 1 5* And thou shak sptok unto him^ and 
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put words in his mouth i and I will be i&itk th^ 
mouthy and with his mouthy and will teach ; yoti 
what ye shall doi 

V. 16. And he shall be thy spokesman unto 
the people: and he shall he^ even he shall he to 
thee instead of a mouthy and thou shalt be unto 
him instead of Godi 

By this is tneaht$ that Moses shouid be lik^ 
a divine oracle j ^hose responses were discios*- 
ed by his priest, or prophet. He was, as a di- 
vinity, to suggest, and another was to declare 
his purpose. But the first suggestion ^?|ras to 
come from God ; by whom Mose& himself was 
to be originally inspired*-^-' Thou shah Speak 
unto him^ (thy brother) and put words in Ms 
mouth But antedejderitly to this-— 2 will put 
words in thy mouth Thus Moses was made 
thfe oracle of Godt This is very remarkable ; 
for we find, that among the Egyptians he wa$ 
stiled Alpha, or mQre' properly Al|>hi^ which 
signifies the * mouth or oracle of God*. Wt 
are indebted to Rolemy ^ Hephestion for this 

' Exodus Iv. 15. 

* *Bbx* Vox Dei. This circumstance I have mentioned 
in a former treatise : but it is so necessary to the present 
purpose, that I am obliged to introduce it again. 

^ Apud Photimn, p. 485. sect, exc ' 
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intelHgence ; who however, not knowing the 
purport of the name, has done every thing in 
his power to ruin the history. He would in* 
terpret a foreign term by a Gxecian etymo- 
logy ; and supposies it to be derived from aX- 
^g, alphos, vitiligo. From hence he would 
in^nuate, that Moses was infected with leprosy. 
If the prophet had been the least tainted with 
such a disorder, he must have been in no fit 
condition for such ^n embassy j as he would 
have? had little chance of gaining access to 
Pharaoh, or beijag admitted to the elders of his 
own people. Let it then suffice, thatr—' Moxrfig, o 
rmif 'E£^4«R Nbfto^gT^f Ax^ iKuhUra : Mosesy the 
lawgiver (f the Hebrews^ was cal/ed {sivnong the 
Egyptians) Alpha. Let us see, what was the 
purport of the title among the people, from 
whence he came ; or at least those of their 

* 

neighbourhood, who were connected with 
them. . The Pheniciana came originally from 
Egypt; and carried with them much of the 
religion of that country. We accoidiiigly 
are told, — Ax^a, 6»^, * xsipaKn ^omnti. jAmong 

' Apud Photiu^, p. 485. Sect cxc. 
* Hesychius. So it is altered by the learned *Bbchart, 
Originally it stood — «>up« Cd#f ki^fdM. Oebg. Sacra. L 2. 
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the PAeniciafU Alpha signifies an ox^ or m head: 
L e. a chiefs or leader. Again— -Ax^, rifLn* 
By ' Alphe^ is denoted value and honour. Ax^ 
s-fli/, a^fAwroi tmfMif QetB^ihUf. Alphesta ofc 
honourable personages : kings and princes. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Cadmus was supposed to 
have given the name of Alpha to the first let- 
ter of his alphabet in honour of the s«;red 
bull or cow of ^ Phenicia i which was distin* 
guished by this title* For this anin^ was by 
the Phenicians, as well as the Egyptims^ 
esteemed sacred^ and oracular : and thecefere 
called alphi, (^ji^k) the voice (^ God. This is 
intimated by the story of Cadmus; who 
is said to have been directed to his place of 
residence by a ♦ bull or cow : which vtexA 
before him, and shewed him tte way* By 

' Ibid* See Scholia in Iliad. S. v. 5^. 

K 

* So the words should be placed. See Hesjrcli. 

^$tfuutf itT0 jcttXM tw iu9.. Plutarch. Sympos* ix. 5r p. 7S8# 
Both the Apis, and Mnevis ^ ^Iso the Cow at Momemphb, 
were esteemed oracular. These animals weie stiled Alplu 
oil this account — as being interpreters of the will of the gods. 
^ Some writers speak of his conductor being a bull ; others 
z cow. They were equally heM sacred by the Phenicians ; 
and Porphyry says, that this people would sooner have led 
upon a human body than have tasted the fledi of any Itine. 
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t^s was t>rigmally meant^ that he fonned his 
route in obedience to Alpha, a^ oracle. From 
these eviden<!es it appears, that this tenn was 
used for an honourable and prophetic title; 
and it Was justly appropriated by the Egyp- 
tianis to Moses: as he was appointed to be 

God^s oracle, and Aaron: his interpreter. ^ 

* I Willie wkk thy mouth: — and he^ even he shall 
be to thee iiuteadcfa mouthy and thdii rhaJt be ta 
him instead of a god. Agsin i-^See • I hme 
tMde thee a god to Fh^raoh: and Aaron thy bro^ 
ther shaU be thy prophet. What conld be more 
apposite than for people to give to this pro- 
^belic personage the name of O^k) Alphi^ 
e]i^ressed by the (i-eeks Alpha ; which pre- 
cisely signifies' — The Mouth of God. There 
W^ an account given by Helladius Besanti-* 
noiis of Moses being recorded by the Egyp- 
tians under this title : but he explained it iji 
the same idle ^ manner, as Rolemy Hephse- 
stion had* done before. He also referred ta 
Hnlo Judseus in support of his hypothesis; 
but there is nothing in Philo to his purpose, 

* £xoduS| IV. 15, 16. * Chap. vii. 1. 
^ Apud Photium^ sect, cchxix. p. 1578. 

♦ He derived it from Alpha^ vitiligo. 

Q2 
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He is therefore justly condemned by PhotiuSv 
for the falsity of his appeal. He is however a 
voucher, that the title Alpha was conferred, 
though he did not understand the purport. 

Diodorus Siculus gave an ample account of 
Moses and the Israelitish nation, in his fortieth 
book ; part of which is still extant. There 
are many things, which he has not truly re- 
presented : yet the account in general is cu- 
rious ; and the character of the prophet well 
maintained. And though he does not express- 
. ly tell us, that Moses was called Alphi, yet he 
mentions what amounts to the same purpose, 
that he had a communication with the deity, 
and spake as he directed ; so that his w6rds 
were to be esteemed the voice of God ; and 
the prophet himself his mouth. For he says, 
that, at the close of the laws given to the 
Jews, was subjoined, * Maxrrig axaira^ n <diH 
rah >wgye; to/$ Is^a/ofj. The piirpOrt of which 
is plainly-— /^^ziT the institutes given by the pro^ 
phet wei^e received by him immediately from the 

' OXtwe^fii iCtu ovroi ret MacKV AX^tc fucMtcSxi ii$rt ceXf »<; ta r*^ 
^ xxri^^iKTog nf. xctt xmXu ra i^zvivq t$i <^iXaff» ftx^v^,- ibid. 

The worck of Photius. 

$su rm ru ^us ir^Qrrocyfjtetrav. Diodori Frag. 1. xl. p. 922.. 
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deity^ whose will he made known to the people. 
In another place mention is . made of his re-.- 
ceiving these laws from that God — ' 70¥ laoi 
txtzaXufji^sm, who was called lao^ the same a^ 
Jehovah. 
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Hfi was represented not only as an Oracle^ but as 

a Deity, ' 

I h^ve mentioned a particular passage in 
Exodus, where .these remarkable words occur 
'• — ^And the Lord said unto Mosesj see I have 
made' thee a God to Pharaohs This is said by ? 
Artapanus ?n4 others to have been in some 
measure fulfilled, and that Moses was esteemr 
ed and recqrded as a deity. Philo seems to 
iiitimate the same,. */Hw;ca h Aiyv^rog rcig 

^9g Xfi^go^i ^ct^of^ (^'JF^atrnyo^zii&ri) Qioj. . But when 
the people of Egypt suffered the punishments due 
to their crimes against heaven^ lie was there stilr 
ed the god of Pharaoh^ the king of the country. . 

' Ibid. 1. 1. p. 84. 

* Exodus vif. 1. also ir, 15, 16.— T/wftt shatt be to him 
(Aaron) instead of God. 

^ — vTo rm It^Wf to'thu rifAm tuiTititti^trrtt, x, r. A. Apud 

Euseb. P. E. 1. 9. p. 432. 

^ Philo de Nom. Mijtat v. 1 . p. 597. 
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^osephus speaks nearly to the game pur- 
pose. * Tifro¥ i$ TCP »¥iga favf/ua^^y fiev Atyvit^ 
rici Kou 6uo¥ ¥0(Ai^H4ri. They to this day look upon 
Moses as a wonderful and divine per^n. Wc 
therefore need not be surpri^ if he had a 
divine title. 



Of the Angely which withstood him in his Way fo 

We have hitherto perceived the (Joubt^ ^id 
diffidence of Moses, and his great backward- 
ne^ towards undertaking the high office 
which had been enjoined him. He proceed- 
^ so iar as at last to incur God's displeasure. 
ji^nd the anger of tjjte Lord was kindled against 
Moses. $Lxod. iv. 14. Alarmed at this, he 
-timely recollects himself ; and resolves upo^ 
^e performance of his duty. And Moses went 
and returned to Jethro hisfaiher-jn-law. and sai4 
unto kim^ Let me go^ I pray thee^ and return unto 
my brethren which are in Egypt ^ and see whether, 
they be yet alive, yer. 18. This shews that^ 
during ijie time of his sojournment, he tewj 
received little or no intelligence concerning 
them. Jethro, who perhaps had been pre^ 

! Cent. Ap. L 1. p. 46i. 
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adixionishcd, gives an immediate consent by 
saying-^ Go in peace. Mo$es now, having re-r 
ceiyed his final orders and obtained fresh as* 
fiurances of God's assistance, sets out for the 
land of the Mitzraim, and takes with him 
his wife Zipporah and his children. And 
here a fresh embarrassment ensues ; by which 
the divine displeasure was manifested a second 
time. God had please4 to make a covenant 
with Abraham, and ordained circumcision 
as a test of it, and as a badge to all those 
who were admitted to his covepant And it 
)vas enjoined in strong terms, and attendied 
with t^hi^ penalty to the uncircumcised per- 
son— —?^^/ sQul shall b^ cut off from his people: 
fie liath broken my covenant, Gen, xvii. 14. Of 
thi§ breach and neglect Moges was apparent- 
ly guilty^ having been probably seduced by 
his Cuthite wife. Upon this account it is 
said, ^hat the ' Lo^^4 Wt him in his ipoy towards 
Egypt^ and offered tQ kill him for not having 
had this rite performed on his son. Therq 
geemsi to h^ve been some hesitation on the 
part of the woman ; but the alternative was 
4eath, or obedience. Alarmed therefore with 
IpLtx husband's danger, which was iminent, 

^ Exodij^ iv. 24* ' 
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ihe took a sharp stone, and performecj herself 
the operation, concluding with a bitter taunt 
— ' a blood'y husband art thou to me. Moses, by 
his acquiescence, had brought down the ne- 
cessary interposition of the deity. For hpw 
Gould it be expected that a person should .be 
a promulger of God's law, who had been 
guilty of a violation in one of the first and 
most essential articles, and persevere^ in thi§ 
neglect ? 

1 ssg 

1 

Of the Tamers with which fie wqs invested. 

Moses now resumes his journey, determin- 
ed to perform the great part which had been 
allotted him. But 5ome perhaps will, after all, 
say, " Had he in reality any such part allot- 
*' ted ? The introduction of the deity may 
** serve to embellish history ; but could not 
*' every thing have been carried on without 
*' any supernatural assistance ?'■ I shall there-=- 
fore take this opportunity of recurring to the 
question, with which I set out ; and consider 
this point of consequence — '^ Whether Mose$ 
^^ had a commission from heaven, or acted 
{' merely from his own authority.-^ If webcr 

? Exodus hr* 25. 
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Heve Uie scriptures, there can be no dispute ; 
his appointment must necessarily have been 
from on high ; and he was directed and as- 
sisted through the whole by the hand of the 
Almighty. But since many, as I have inti- 
niated, may believe the history in general, 
and yet not give credence to the extraordinary 
part, let us see whether the very facts do not 
prove the superintendence of a superior power. 
In order to shew this, let us consider whether 
any person, so circumstanced as Moses, would 
h^ve formed those schemes which he forin- 
^, if he had nothing to influence him but his 
own private judgment. Whether it would 
not have been irrational, and mere madness, 
when he had entertained these views, to pro- 
secute them after the manner in which we 
find them carried on* For the nature of the 
operation, as I have before observed, often- 
times shews, that it could not have been con- 
ceived, much less brought to perfection, by 
hun^an saga<;:ity, As the propess in many in- 
stances was contrary to human reason, the 
difficulties, with which it was attended, could 
not be remedied by the wisdom of man. 
Hence the divine assistance was throughout 
iijdispensably necessary ; the great work could 
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ftewr have been compleated, nor even carried 
on, without it. Yet the difficulties were sur- 
mounted, and the great work compleated ; 
we may therefore depend upon the truth of 
those extraordinary facts recorded, and of the 
repeated interposition of the deity. Th^s will 
appear still more ^nanifest as we proceed* 



Short Recapitulation. 

We sec now thg shepherd of Horeb, th§ 
man slow of speech, arrived upon the confines 
of Egypt, with a design to iSree his people, 
Ji we set aside all supernatural asisisftance, he 
stands single and unsupported, without one re- 
quisite towards the completion of his purpose. 
How pan ^^ suppose a person, so circimi-* 
stanced, capable of carrying qn a scheme so 
arduous in its execution ? we m^st continu-* 
ally bear in mind the time that he had been 
absent, and his ignoranpe of evecy t^i^^ 
which had happened in that interval. We 
arc assured, that he did not know whether 
his brother Aaron was alive. Hence it is ma-i 
nifet, that, previous to his departure from Mi-? 
dian, he had never sent to try the temper of 
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Jii]j feeble, n^sw: to kiww liow the fwrinee of 
the ooutftry ^od affected towards them. 
Gir^t revolutions might b^ve happeaedi -duf^- 
pig ^ time lliat he h^ been awsiy } and 
tjiose, whom lie intended to deliver^ ?3aight 
ftot have stood in Reed of bis assistance. He 
purposed to le^ them ti> aaotbey ^rouiatry:, 
when tbey might have been co|itented witb 
that which tbey enjoyed ; or they might al^ 
ready have mi^ated, and Moses not have 
been apprised of it. These were circumstance 
of consequence; of which hp shoiild have obt' 
Ijained some intelligeiice ; but he seems not to 
have had power or opportunity to gain it; 
Hi^ brother was alive, and appears to have re^ 
^ided in the court of Pharaoh. And thcre^ 
must have been among the elders of the peor 
pie persons who could consult for their bre^ 
thren, and preserve them, if their deUverstnce 
'lurere to be effected by human means. Mo^es 
«ets out i^ngly to perform what their wisdom 
and experience jointly could not effect; and 
^his without knowing for certain that he had 
any friend or ally. Let us however suppose, 
that his zeal, which had been dormant tor so 
ijiany ye^rs, at last induced him to prosecute 
this scheme, and that^ having quitted his place 
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of ease and retirement, and Ridden adieu to 
his connections of very long standing, he ar- 
rived with his staff in his hand like a pilgrim 
in Egypt. He had here two difficulties to en- 
counter. The first was to get together some 
hundreds of thousands of people, who were « 
scattered over the face of the country, and 
then to persuade them to follow him to Ca^ 
naan. This was a real difficulty, as it could 
liot be easy to collect them, much less to 
gain their confidence. Some of the tribe of 
Ephraim had xipon a time made an invasion 
upon the land of Canaan, but were cut oflf by 
the natives of Gath. l Chron. ch, vii, ver, 21. 
This could not afford any encouragement to 
the remaining Israelites to underlie an expe-i 
dition against the people of that country. The 
next difficulty was to get access to the prince 
who reigned ; and beg, or demand, the dis- 
mission of so many useful subjects. Moses 
Was quite a stranger at the Egyptian court, 
and not gifted with the powers of persuasion ; 
and at the same time in character no better 
than a Midianitish shepherd. What plea 
could he use, or what art employ, which could 
in the least favour his purpose ? All that Hq 
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could say i]]^on the occasion was, that he was 
a prophet of the Lord, the God of the He- 
brews; and that he desired in his ilame to carry 
the people collectively, old and young, to sa- 
crifice in the wilderness. But this would 
prove but a weak plea, when not supported 
by some sign, to shew that it had the sanc- 
tion of divine authority. What answer could 
be expected from a monarch upon such an 
occasion ? Even the same which was really 
given. Exod. ch. v. ver. 2. Who is the Lor d^ 
that I should obey his voice to let Israel go f I 
know not the Lord^ neither will I let Israel go. . 
Get ye unto your burdens. And what was 
the consequence ? — An imposition of double 
duty. V, 9. Let there more work be laid upon 
the rnenj that they may labour therein : and let 
them not regard vain words. They were in 
consequence of this to make bricks without 
the requisites, being denied straw. V. 12. 
So the people were scattered abroad throughout 
all the land of Egypt ^ to gather stubble instead of 
straw. Yet the same tale of bricks was de- 
manded. This was enough to make the peo- 
ple detest the name of Moses. It must have 
ruined him in their opinion, and defeated all 
his views ; for the people, whom he wanted 
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to collect, were separated more than ever. 
Their disaffection may be learned from their 
words, when Moses had delivered his message. 
j4ttd they met Moser and Aarouy who stood in the; 
way as they came forth from Pharaoh. 

And they said unto them^ The Lord look upofi 
you^ andjud^e; because ye have made our savour 
to be qbhorred in the' eyes of P-haraok, and in thi' 
eyes of his servants^ to put a sword intheit handJr 
to slay us. Exod; v. ao^ 21. 

Thus we see from the wonderful texture ofr 
this history y that the deliverance of the Israel^ 
ites could not be ei&cted without the divinei 
interposition. For these were difficulties^ 
which neither the wisdom nor ability of men 
could remedy. Yet they were remedied j but; 
it was by a far superior power. It was by 
God himself, who suffered hisL people to be 
in this perplexity and distress, that they might 
wish for deliverance, and be ready to obey. 
Accordingly when,^ upon the display of hi^ 
wonders, they acknowledged thfr hand of the 
Almighty, and proffered their obedience to 
his prophet, they were delivered by him from, 
those evils, from which no power on earth, 
could have freed flaem. Thus we see^ that, 
the same mode of acting may be wisdom in. 
God, ^and folly in man. 
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Objection answered. 

But it may be said, that these supposed mi- 
racles were casual and fortunate events, of 
which Moses availed himself to soothe his 
brethren and alarm the superstition of the 
king. In truth, they are occurrences so inter- 
woven with the history, and of such conse- 
quence, that it is not possible to set them 
aside. That they happened, either as casual 
prodigies or artful illusions, must even by the 
sceptic be allowed* But they came too quick 
upon one another, and at the same time, as I 
have shewn, were too apposite in their pur- 
port, and toa well adapted, to be the effect of , 
chance ; and as they were contrary to all ex- 
perience, and wonderful in their consequences, 
they could not have been produced in the 
common course of nature, much less by hu- 
man contrivance. The Egyptians were a very 
knpwing people ; and though Moses ^as well 
instructed in all their learning, yet it cannot 
be supposed that he could blind their whole 
court, and deceive their wise men* The se- 
cret design and purport of the operations 
shews that they could not be illusions. The 
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last extraordinary occurrence was the death of 
the first-born, and the destroying angel pass- 
ing over the dwellings of the Israelites, who 
were preserved. There was a rite ordained 
as a memorial of this event, and as a type of 
a greater, which happened many ages after- 
wards. The reference is of the utmost con- 
sequence, and too plain to be mistaken. But 
this rite was instituted before the. judgment 
took place. It was observed immediately 
upon the spot, anil is continued to this day, 
and cannot be contradicted. . And though the 
purport of this ordinance is tpo plain to be 
mistaken now, yet it was a secret of old. 
There was a latent meaning and allusion, to 
which we have reason to think that Moses 
himself was a stranger. He therefore could 
not be the original institutor and designer, who 
knew not the design. Thus, I think, the his- 
tory may be mdfie to prove the miracles. In 
short, if he did know the secret purport, it must 
have been by inspiration; and this would 
prove, that he was uuder divine influence, and 
had his commission from God ; the very thing 
we contend for,. 
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t^fervations upon the Route taken 3i/ Moses aki 
tks Israelites upon their Departure. 

The Exddus now ensues, and the Israelites 
arc delivered from the £g3rptians4 Let ns 
again consider Moses &\ this crisis,- as acting 
merely by his own authority^ and not imder 
the eoiitroj^ and direction of harfren. We 
shall find the whole process of his operations 
not only to be strange and imaccoimtable, but 
impossible to have been carried on; The Is- 
taelites are assembled in the land of Goshen^ 
thoroughly prepared to depart whenever the 
Commission is given ^ At last it comes^ and 
the wished-for deliverance ensues. They ac- 
cordingly set out under tHe direction of their 
leader, and are to be conducted to the pro- 
xnised land, the country of the Amorites and 
Perizzites, of the Jebusites and Hittites, a land 
Jlowing with milk and honey ^ and the road is short 
and jdain. We may then imagine, that Mo- 
«es carried them to the place appointed, which 
had been of old promised to their forefathers. 
Not in the least. He led them a quite diffe- 
rent route. He carried them from one wil- 
derness to another; where, instead of milk 
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and honey, they encountered hiinger and 
thirst; an4> for many years, sawneither .cily 
nor town, nor had a roof to shd*er them. 

It may be asked, as this disappointment 
must have been great, how could the people 
put up with it ? They did by no means ac- 
quiesce. They vented their rage in upbraid- 
ing towards Moses, and Were at times ready 
to stone hkn, Moses therefore^ if he proceed- 
ed upoti his o*wn authority y acted most unac- 
countably^ and contrary to justice as well as* 
prudence ;, lor he deceived the people. But,, 
if the hand of heaven was concerned in this 
operation^ the case is very different. The 
God of wisdom, who is the seai^eher of ^l 
hearts, can both forci^e and remedy every 
difficulty that may occur. The dispositions 
of people are open to- him, and he can anti- 
cipate the workings of their hearts^ and pro- 
vide accordingly. But all this is past the ap- 
prehension and power of man. When there- 
fore the affair is attributed to the Deity, we see 
throughout both his wisdom and justice. We 
are accordingly told, Exodus xiii. 17. wAen^ 
Pharaoh had let the people go^ that God led them 
not through the way of the land of the Philistines f 
although that was near ; for God saidj Lest pet-- 



adventure the people repent when they see war^ 
knU they return to Egypt. 

V. 18. But God ied the people about ^ through 
the way of the wilderness of the Rtd-sea. The 
regular route was towards Gaisa and the othor 
cities df Palestine^ which were a portion of 
GaUaan, and at no great distance from the 
borders of Lower Egypt* Btrt God would not 
permit th6in to take this course^ though com^ 
Jjendibus and easy4 For 4ie knew their re^* 
firaetory ipirft, and how prone they were t6 
disobey ; and the proximity of this country 
to Egypt would lead them^ upon the first diffi^ 
cuity, to return* Of this we may be assured 
from what did happen, when, upon some dis- 
appointment, they gave vent td their evil 
wishes. Would to God we had died by the hand 
if the Lord in the land (figyptj when We sat 
Iry the flesh-pots ^ and when we did eat bread rt 
the full. Exodus^ ch. xvi. ver. s* Would God 
that we had died in the land of Egypt ^ or would 
God we had died in this wilderness ! And where-' 
fore hath the Lord brought us unto this landj tfi 

fall by the sword f-^ Were it not better for us 

Yd return into Egypt f And they said one to . 
another^ let us make a captain^ and let us returh 
into Egypt. Numb. ch. xiv. ver. 2, &c. 
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The Encampment upon the extreme Point ef ijfet 

Red-sea. ■. s 

We are told, that the children of Israel put- 
sued their journey, borxx Rameses and Succotk,. 
till they came to the border of Etham,, a wil- 
derness a* the tc^p of the £ed-sea. This wik 
derness extended from this bQrdei: tp the w^ 
of that sea towards Midian and Ei^m eM-r 
ward,* and southward towards Paran; aijd iipo^ 
the edge of it they encamped. Pl^aoh had 
ordered his ehanots and his horses to be got 
ready, and was now pursuing after them. Bi^ 
they would have escaped^ for they had fiili 
time to have got into the wilderness of £that% 
and securjed themselves in its fastnesses. They 
would never have been pursued in such a re- 
gion, when they had so far gpt the start But 
Moses gave up this advantage ; and, stoppi?^ 
short, led them out of the way into a defile^ 
through which there was no outlet. PharaLofc 
therefore might well say — Theynre entangled in 
the hndj the wilderness hath shut them ifi^ Exod* 
xiv. 3. When the enemy's army came at 
last upon them behind, they were every way 
inclosed,, without possibility of escape. !£ 
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^oses acted for himself, as a man, how can 
we reconcile this proceeding with human pru- 
dence^^ It is contrary to common sense, and 
incompatible with the knowledge ind experi^ 
lence which he had acquired. The necessary 
<:onsequence of this ill conduct must have been 
the immediate resentment of the people ; 
whd, left to themselves, would not have scru- 
pled to have storied him : they accoi;dingly 
upbraided him in bitter terms : ch, xiv, ver. 
ll. Because there were no grooves fu £>gypt^ 
keu4 4hoUj «ay they, taken us away to die in the 
"knldernefs^ wherefore hast thou de^ik thus with 
as f' V. 12. Is not this the word that we did 
teUtheein Egypt ^ sayings Let us alone ^ that we 
may serve the Egyptians ? for it had been better 
for us to serve the Egyptians^ than that we should 
^ in tht wilderness. This would have been 
very justly urged to Moses, as a man, if he 
had act^d upon his own authority, and if these 
difficulties had been owing to his conduct. 
But as the people had been witnesses to the 
repe^tted interposition of the Deity in their fa- 
vour^ and knew by whose direction their leader 
proceeded, they shewed a shameful diffidence ; 
and betrayed that rebellious spirit. Which 
marked their character throughout. Hence 



may be farther perceived their attachmet^t tn 
Egypt, and their degeneracy in preferring bonr 
dage to ^berty ; and we may be ferther a^ 
sured of the propriety, in not sulFering thetn 
to be carried the direct way northward to Qa^ 
naan ; but appointing them to be led^ at c^ 
greater dist^ce, and in a^ different dir:e<:tion, 
through the wilderness. For even hfere they 
would^ in allprobability, have turned ' bftck^ 
had the enemy made the least overturta, inr 
$tead of pursuing them with t^ror, and driv** 
ing thein through the sea. If we consider 
this as the operation of the Deity, who is sa^ 
perior to every difficulty, and can saV^' out of 
the greatest distress, the whote will" appear 
consonant to divine wisdom as well as justice ; 
as it tended to promote the great Qad whicfl|. 
God h^d proposed. This was, to mamfe^t htg 
power by punishing the Egyptians ; and- 1^ 
make use of their perfidy and baseness, to cur^ 
his people of their prejudices, and to break off 
all connections with Egypt. 

Their preservation, a? we are informed- by 
the sacred writer, was owing to a miraculous 
passage through the sea. Some have thought 

' Of this we may be assured from fheir behayiour. more 
than once afterwards. See !Cxbd. xvi. 5. 
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^hat^bere yas nothing ju-etem^tural in this 
wcutrence j though it is said, that the waters, 
jc.onfr^y to jthe law of fluids, x^ up pprpen- 
dicul^r?; so }h^t * they were ^ a T^ltix th^r peo- 
ple Qu their r^kt hand^ an4 on theif left. Let 
tis thei*^ fpr a while set *5i4e ^ miratle, and 
jQon^^ei: th^ conduct ofM^ges. JJe has, ^after 
many ^^bSicultief aio4 ^]^XV^^ ^f^pd^icitd hi^' 
peppiei by sopie feyour^hle paeans, to the other 
^ide of the sea; where he i^ight have beei|L 
^tm dayis tjefore ,\5^ithoiit . ainy perplexity pr 
distress. Andc what is his object now? iinr 
douht^dly, after thissigp^ deliyerance, to take 
the shortest course to Canaan, No, he sets 
^ut again iji aqiiite contrary direction, southt 
?yard towards Par^n j and haying: led the peo^ 
pple, through one barreiji wild,, h? brings them 
into another, still more barren and horrid. 
And, what i^ very stratige, they reside in this 
desert ne?ir forty yea^fs, where a caravan cpuld 
not. subsist for a ijqionth. There must there- 

* ■ . . ^ - .^ - V ' . 

fore have been aij. qver-*fuling power from 
above, which directed these operations ; for 
, no strength or sagacity of man ppuld have acr 
cGLmpUshed what was done. Neither the mode 
nor the means were according to human pru- 

' E^od. xiv. 22. 
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jdence. It is moreover said, that in this state 
of travel for so many years their apparel last? 
ed tQ the yery conclusion of their journeying. 
The prophet accordingly tells them to their 
face J DjCiit. »dx, s* / heme led you forty y^ar^ 
inthe uv^d^mej^s; yourtiotkes are not waxen ioM 
Upon you J and thy shoe is not waxen old upon thy 
foot. [ It is ferth^" ijaid, that when they were 
afflicted with thirst, the solid roc^ sdibrded 
them streams of ^ water ; and that for a long 
season they were fed with a peculiar * fixxi 
from heaven. And thi§ myst necessarily have 
been the case ; for there wa^ not subsistence 
in the desert for, one hin^dredth part of tiieir 
number. It is pl^n, therefore, that l|iioses 
was not the chief agent, but ^ras direqte4 
throughout by the God of Israel 

' He hrouikt streams also put of tie rod: atid caused vmteri 
iQ run down like rivers. Psalm Ixxviii. 16. 

* Moses speaks to Israel collectively, Deut. viii. 8. And 
he Jiumbled thee f and suffered thee to hunger, andfedtkee with 
maHna ;' which thou l^newest not, neither did tJy fathers ins^g 
that he nU^ make tJ^e know tfiat man doth not kvjf fy bread 
onfy^ but bu every word that proceedeih out of the mouth of thf 
l»ora doth man live. 

"v. 4. Thy raiment waxed ftot 9ld upon thee, neither cUdt)^ 
foot swell these forty yearsi 
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Of their Arrival at Simu 

In tibe third month from their departure 
l^hey came into the wilderness of Sinai j and 
jEipproached the mountain^ of which God had 
jgipprized Moses, that, when he brought forth the 
people out of Egypt ^ thty should ^erve God upon 
that m^mtcm^ Here the law was given with^ 
?tli tiie magnifiqeaftce and terror that the hu- 
XBa^ mmd can conceive^ Exod, xix.'i6. -^^ai 

» 

it came t& pass on the third day in the mornings 
that there imre tfmnders and lightnings , and a 
thick cloud upon the mounts and the voice of the 
trumpet exceeding loud; so that dl the people that 
were iu the 4)amp trembled — ^V. IS. And 
Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke^ because 
the Lord descended upon it in fire: and the smoke 
thereof ascended as tite smoke of a furnace^ and 

the whole mount quaked greatly. Gh^xx, ven 

18. jind aU the' people saw (were witnesses to) 
the thunderingSj and lightnings j and the noise <f 
the trumpet^ and the mountain smoking : and when 
the people saw it they removed^ and stood cfar 
g^— — V. 2 1 . And the people stood *qfar off^ 
and Moses drew near unto^ th^ thick darkness 
"yohere God was. Such was the splendid and 



twrific appearance in which it pleased God t(| 
manifest hiiuself to^ the people. The wholq^ 
was calculated to produce a proper reverenqe^ 
and fear^ and majke the people ijiore ready to 
receive the Jaw^ and to obey it^ when deUver- 
ed. For the hvr was of ^ch a nature;^ and 
cont^ned »nck painful ritest and cereijionies^ 
and injunctions seemingly so ^ utmecessary^ 
and without meaning, that no peopje would 
have conlbrnied to it, or even peripitted it to 
t!ak» plac«,: if there h^d not been these terrors^ 
2Uid this sanction to enforce it. A meaning 
certainly there vas in every rite and ordiv 
nance ; ydk n& it wa^^a secret to them, there 
wsih nothing which <K)uld have made them 
submit but the imtpediflite han4 of heaven^ 
A shepheird pf Midian could never have 
brought about so great a work, though he had' 
Been joined by Aaron, his brother,. and all the 
elders of IsraeL But Aaron was so far from^ 
<?o-operatinjg, that, even while the law wa^ 
giving, while the cloud was still upon Sinai, 
he yielded to the iitiportunities of the people, 
and made a golden calf, and suffered them t6^ 
lapse into the idolatry of Egypt. Moses therfe- 

■ Wherefore I gave them also statutes^ that were not good^ 
and judgments whereby they should not live, Ezekiel xsc. 2^, 
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|Dfe sto<^ m%h y he had not a pferson: to m^t 
jKst himf^ unless the gre^t God of ail, by whom 
jpommaUd he in reality acted, lii^ by whwa^ 
|he law w^ deforced. 
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:An Attempt' t(fget tt^ the J^a^(^ ofPrmisd^ 

After tjije srp^e of three months the childrra^ 
fif Israel moved, |rqiPi Uordb, in their, way to 
^e profnised lai^d, And, befori^ they thought 
proper to ^^v^de it, they sent persons secretly 
to take ^ view of it,, and to discover the 
strength of the cities^ and the (jjisgosition of 
the native)?, and Ukewise the nature of the 
spiL This inquiry, according to human pm- 
dence, should have been, made before they set 
out from Egypt If we do not allow the di^ 
vine intei;positiQn,.nothing can be more strange 
than: the blir^Iness qi th$ leader, and the cre^ 
dulity of the people. They had with, much 
labour trAverspd two deserts, and come to the 
vwilderiieas of Paran> to . take possession of. a 
country, of. which they had i^o . intelligence, 
^df to,- di^ive out nations with whom, they 
were totally unacquainted. ' What king ^ going 
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to make war (igainst another king^ sitteth npf 
down fir sty and consubeth whether he be abl^ 
to meet him ? However, spies are at last sent^ 
and after forty days return. Concerning th^ 
fertility of the land they brought a good re^ 
port ; but the inhabitants they described as ,^ 
formidable rac6, and their cities as uncom- 
ttionly strong. Th^ people upon this gave 
themselves up to despair, and Very justly, i{^ 
they had no arm to trust to but that of Moses. 
For the spies told them very truly — ? The peo^^ 
pie he strong that dwell in the landy and the ci^^ 
ties are walled^ and very great: and moreover^ 
ibe saw the children of Anak there. ^ All the 
people that we saw in it are men of a great sta^ ^ 
ture. And there we saw the giant s^ the sons of . 
Anaky which come out of the giants: and we were 
in our own sight as gr as shopper s^ and so we were 
in their sight. Numbers, chap. xiii. ver. 28, 
32, 33- The people in consequence of this 
refused to invade the land, for they were to- 
tally unacquainted with the art of war^ and 
the enemy seemed too strongly fenced, and in 
all respects too powerful. Their refusal there- 
fore was well founded, if they had no trust 
but in their leader. A party of them did how^ 

' Numbers xiii. 28^ S2, 33«J 
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ever attack the eiiemy contrary td order, and 
were presently driven back. How dpes Mo- 
ses act updn this occasion ? If we copsidct 
him not as a prophet under God's direction^ 
but merely as a man, his behaviour is strange^ 
and contrary to reason. He does not, after, 
this check, make another trial with a larger; 
and more select body of the people ; but turn* 
away from the desired land, of which he had 
been so long in search. And^ though hi* 
army is very numerous, and he mighj by de-» 
grees have brought them to a knowledge of 
war, he does not make to any other part of 
Canaan, but tun.s back the contrary Ly, to 
Sin, which he stiles, that great and terrible wil- 
derness^ where the people had so long wan- 
dered. He then passes the most eastern ppinl^ 
of the Red-sea near Ezion Gaber, and having 
gone round the land of * Edom,^ he,^ after se- 
veral painful joumeyings, brings the people to 
the plains of Moab near Mount Nebo. But 
in these wanderings, the whole of which took 
up near forty years^ he had lost his sister Mi- 

' JJun wi turned^ and took ourjoumiy into the wildemeu by 
the voay of the Red^^sea^ ox the Lord spake unto me : and we 
compassed Mount Seir mam/ days. Deut. ii. 1. and 8. See. 
Numbers zxxui* d5^ 36. 
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AiM^ aiid had buried hk bi^ller AafOii ^ 
Mount Hon And of all *hat numerous 'host 
Whicfh came out of* Egypt, excep6«g two pef-«^ 
sons^ he had 4teix every s6ul taken dS. If we 
consider ^ese operations as cartied on at the 
direction of the Deity, we may perceive de^ 
agn, wisdc«n, aawt justice exemplified through 
fiie whole process. God would hot suffer the 
knd of promise to he occupied by a irtiA>bom 
and rebellious people^ whom neither benefits 
nor judgments could reclaim } a people Who 
fcould never be brought to place any eolifidence 
m him, though he had shewti them that he 
was superior to all gods, and had saved them 
by wonderfol * deliverances* Besides in theseJ 
mighty works there was a view to future times 5 
for the Deity did not confine^ his purposes to 
the immediate generation. Hence the mode 
of acting, of which it pleased God to make 

' The apostle speakbg^of these judgpmentd saySf ^otu all 
these things happened unto them for ensamplesy and they are writ* 
ten for our admonition, tg)on nvhopi the ends of the world are 
come. 1 Corinth, x. 11* The great crime of the Israelites 
was a desire to return to the land of bondage j ai^l.theit 
preferring slavery to freedom : and in consequence of it giT* 
ing lip all hopes and all wishes in respect to the land of pro- 
mise. Hence their carcases fell by the way ; and tjjey never 
arrived at the place of rest. 



*tie, tras in £?fcerjr suspect a^ceable io hki^n&f 
4oni and prowdence. iBnt^ if we do >nQt pillow 
this iiigtei^posiliQn oiihtJ}ehj^ but suppose thart; 
^oses.pcoceeded upo(|i ihis .o\^ autbarity^ as a 
^fo^re jooan^ iiis ;behavi(»iQ:^ a%i Jbave repeatoH^ 
jsaid, is ^macoQuntable, .and coas^traay to exp^ 
irience and reason. He acted c^timid% in 
opposition to bis o^m {leace a&d bappdn^sSy 
^snd to the bappinessand^eaceiif tbose wltiai^ 
Jie conducted. 

Moses^ a£ter be bad sGm. ibe lum^ecow 
jbands v^I^cb^ be bad led aut from £g}rpt,die 
i^for€ bim, at last closed tbe Ust by depart- 
ing himself upon Mount Nebo^ He was juat 
^ome within sight of the promised land after 
forty years, a point at which be might bave 
arrived in a fer less number of days. Bxiit 
Moses certainly was a mere agent, and acte4 
in subservience to a superior power. 
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The Procedure afterwards. 

-^ Upon the death of Moses^ the command 
was given to Jesus, called Joshua the son of 
Nun, and by him th^ great work was com- 
pleted jpf leading tbe people, afiier a painful 
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pilgtimage, to a place of rest. Under hk 6iiii^ 
duct, after passing the river Jordan they en- 
tered the land of promise. But it was to be 
won before they could possess it* Of the oc-* 
currences which ensued, I shall take no no^ 
tice, except only two circumstances, which 
were among the first that happened. And 
these I shall just meijtion, to shew that no per- 
son, left to himself, could have acted as Joshua 
did. He was arrived in an enemy's country^ 
and it was necessary for him to keep llie peo^ 
pie upon their guard, as they had J)owerful 
nations to encounter. What then was his 
first action when he came among them ? He 
made the whole army undergo an ' operation, 
which rendered every person in it incapable 
of acting. The people of the next hamlet 
might have cut them to * pieces. The his- 
tory tells us that it was by divine appointment, 
and so it must necessarily have been. The 
God, who insisted upon this instance of obe- 
dience and faith, would certainly preserve 
them for the confidence and duty which they 
shewed. But this was not in the power of 
their leader; the same conduct in him would 
have been madness. The last thing which I 

* Joshuas. 3, * See Genesis xxxiv. 25. 
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jpmipDsed to mention is, the behaviour of the 
people before . thfe city of AT. This place 
could muster not much above six thousand 
men ; against whom were to be opposed all 
the: myriads of Israel, But an advanced body- 
was defeated, and thirtj-six of the Israelites 
slain ; upon .which it is said, Jdshua vii. 5, 6. 
T^lm hearts . of the people melted^ and became ca$ 
luater. And Joshua rent Ms clothes^ and fell to 
the earth upon Hi face before the ark of the Lord 
luntil the evenrtidti he. and the elders of Israel^ 
bnd put dust upon their h^ads. But wherefore 
was all this humiliation shewn ? and why this 
general consternation at so inconsiderable a 
loss ? This was the people, who w;ere led on 
with a prospect of gaining the land of the 
Hivites and Amorites, and other powerful na- 
tions, who were to be opposed to the soni of 
Anak, men of great stature and prowess, and 
who had cities walled to heaven. We see 
that they faiiit at the first check. How could 
-any leader, with such people and in such cir* 
cumstances, entertain the least views of con^ 
quest? There were certainly hone entertained 
by their leader either from himself or from 
his, people. All his confidence was in the 
God of his fathers J and the whole history 

S 
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inifet be set a^de, unless the interpositioti 6f 
the Deity be admitted/ All the operations^ 
which at first i^ight may appear strange, are 
calculated for this? purpo^ie, to shew* through*' 
out, that God was the chief agent. This was 
particularly eflfected in the downfal of the city 
6f Jericho^ which was brought about merely 
by the priests of God, and the people going 
in procession round it for seven days^ without 
the least military operation of the army. . By 
these two events they were shewn plainly the 
great object to which they were to trust ; not 
to the prowess of man, but to the living Godf 



Arguments frofti the La^. 

I have made use of the internal evideiice ojf 
the Mosaic history^ as far as Was necessary for 
my purpose. More light may be still ob^ 
tained, for it is a source of intelligence npt 
easily exhausted. The texture and composir 
tion, however simple, shew infinite marks of 
wisdom J and from what has been said, I 
flatter myself it is very plain, that the history 
proves the miracles ; and we may at every 
Step cry out with the magicians of Egypt 
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This is ike finger (f God. The very nature o^ 
the Mosaic law shews the necessity of God's 
interposition ; forj without his ordinance and 
sanction^ it could never have been establishedi 
And we might rest thei sirgument for the di-* 
Vind appointment of Moses upon this sole 
foundiatibn^ that these rites arid institutes could 
not have been either conceived or enforced by 
him } nor could he pdssibly^ unless command^ 
ed^ haVci wished to have carried theth into 
execution* They ccSnast^ of a code of piin-* 
fol rituals arid burden^mc ceremonies; to 
the purport of ^ich the people were stran- 
gers ; and^ if they were not enjoined by the 
Deity, nogbodcoiild possibly have arisen from 
them. For what reason therefore could Mo-* 
ses wish to impose upon his people so many 
3fules and prescripts, and bind them to such 
severe discipline, if it were in his power to 
have acted otherwise ? The whole was a cum- 
bersome yoke to the necks of those who were 
obliged to submit ; a yoke^ says the apostle^ 
ivhitk neither our fathers nor we iver^e able to 
hear. Acts xv* 10. What otte end could have 
beeii answered to Moses in framing these se^ 
li^ere laws ; or what good coiild accrue from 
them^ either to himself or the people ? 

S3 
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But the chief question to be asked is, though 
he were ever so wilUng to frame them, how 
he could possibly enforce them/ They must 
have appeared in many instances inexplica- 
ble, and even contrary to reason. What art 
or power could be used to bring the people to 
obey them ; a people too who were of a re- 
bellious spirit, impatient of controul, and de- 
voted to superstitions quite repugnant to these 
ordinances ? Human assistance he had none;, 
for we find instances of his own sister and 
brother opposing him, and of the very chil- 
dren of Aaron being in actual rebellion. Laws 
are generally made when people have been 
weir settled, and they are founded upon many 
contingencies which arise from the nature of 
the soil^ the trade, and produce of the coun- 
try^ and the temper, customs, and disposition 
of the natives an4 their neighbours. But the 
laws of Moses were given in a desert, while 
the people were in a forlorn state, wandering 
from place to place, and encountering * hun- 
ger and thirst, without seeing any ultimate of 
their roving. These prescripts were designed 

■ Numbers xx. 2. And. there was tio water for the congre^ 
gntioti: and thetj gathered themselves together against Moses and 
against Aaifwik 
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for a religious polity, when the people should 
be at some particular period settled in Canaan ; 
of which settlement human forecast could not 
see the least ptobability. For what hopes 
could a leader entertain of possessing a coun- 
try from which he withdrew himself, and 
persisted in receding for so many years ? And, 
when at a time an attempt was made to ob- 
tain soRie footing, nothing ensued but repulse 
and disappointmetit. Did any lawgiver pen di- 
rections about corn, wine, and oil in a country, 
that was a stranger to tillage and cultivation ; 
or talk of tythes and first-fruits, where there 
was scarcely a blade of grass ? It may be ^an- 
swered, that these ordinances were given with 
a view to Canaan. True. But Moses was not 
acquainted with ' Canaan j and if providence 

V. 3. And the people chode with Moses ^ and spake, sat/in^, 
Would Gcd that we hacf died when our brethren died before the 
Lord* 

V. 4. And why have ye brought up the congregation of the 
Lord into tMs wilderness, that we and our cattle should die 
there? 

V- 5. And wherefore have ye made us to come up out sf 
.Egypt, to bring us in unto this evil place? it is no place of seed, 
or of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates ; neither is there any 
water to drink. 

' This is pUin from the spies, which were sent, and the 
orders they received. Numbers xiii. 18, 19, 20. See the 
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were not his guide, there was little chance of 
his getting even a sight pf it. He was in the 
niidst of a wilderness, apd sq continued for 
liear forty years, An4 in this place, apd at this 
season, he^gaye directions about their towns 
ftnd cities, artd qf the stran^et within thfir^ates^ 
while they were in a state of solitude under 
tents, and 50 likely to continue. He mention^ 
their vineyards and • olives^ before they had 
an inch of ground ; apd gives intinu^tioji about 
their future ' kings, when they >vere not con-t 
ptituted as a na|ion. These gppd things they 
did at length enjoy ; and in process of time 
they wei'e under f egal goyemmenf . But how 

land what it is ivhether it be good or bad'^'-'-'^hether it be 
jot or leariy whether there be wood therein or not, Moses had 
been told that it yiras proverbially a land flowing with milh 
and honey: but yirith the real nature of the spil he was not at 
all accjuainted. Whoever framed those laws relating to the 
fruits, &c. could not be ignorant of the covintry. The laws 
therefore were not framed by Moses ; but he had them from 
the person whose delegate he was, even from God himself, 

* See Deut. yiii. 8. 

* Concerning this circumstance so many centuries before 
it happened we have the follovring prophetic threat, which 

inust aflFect every unprejudiced person The Lord shall 

pring thee, and thy ting which thou shall set over ihee^ unto a 
nation which neither thou nor thy fathers have known; and there 
jhalt thou serve other gods, weed and stone, Deut x^viiL 36* 
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co^d Mc^es be apprised of it ? Was it by m^ 
spiratipn I If so, he was under the directioij. 
of an higher power^ and his mksion by divine 
authority ; which is granting the poinjt in ques- 
;lion. Add to the articlei^ above mentioned 
the various ordinances about bumt-oflferings, 
peace-oiFerings^ and sinrofferings ; also coti.^ 
cerning offerings of atonement j and of gejieral 
atoi^njieat to be made with blood by the high- 
priest for all the people; the redemption of 
the ' first-bom^ and the ransom which eyery 
man w^s to pay for his own ? souL Nor must 
the feasts, or festivals, be omitted ; the feast of 
the Sabbath, of Pentecost, of the Passover, the 
^east of Trumpets^ and of the l>Jew Moon; and 
the feast of Expiation. Also the ^q^batical year 
and year of Jubilee^ the redemption of servant ^ 
and the tjedemption oi lands; and above all^ 
jthe redemption of 3 souls. . I omit many ot^er 



' Exodus xxxiv. ^0* ^d ^^mb* ynii* 15, 1.6. 

^Exodus XXX. 12. 

^ And Aaron sh^ll p§ake an afpnepunt ufon the horns ofk 
(the altat) once in a year^ with the blood of the sin-offering of 
Atonements: once in the year shall he make atonement upon it 
throughout your generationsrrr^to male an atonement for your 
/ouls* E^^cxlus XXX. 10» 15. 

And this shall h an everlasting statute unto yoUf to mate an 
4^tonement for the children of Israel for all their sins once a year. 
Le;vit. xyi. S4. also Yen U« 
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prdinances ; to which we know of nothing 
similar in Egypt, nor in any other country^ 
The heart of man could not have devised 
them. If then there was a particular mean- 
ing in these laws, and a secret allusion, and 
they were not merely rites of arbitrary insti- 
tution, the secret purport must relate to events 
in the womb of time, with which Moses was 
not acquainted. Or if he were acquainted, 
then the same conclusion follows here as be- 
fore ; he must have had the intelligence by 
inspiration ; and consequently, what he did 
was by Divine appointment. The internal 
evidence, we see, is wonderful, and not to be 
controverted. The only way to get rid of it 
is to set aside the external, and say that the 
whole is a forgery. But this is impossible ; 
the law 3till exists, and must have had a be- 
ginning. It is kept up by people of the 
jsame race as tho^e to whom it was first de- 
livered, and from whom it has been uniform-. 
ly transmitted without any interruption. This 
people have now Ip^t their polity, and have 
been for ages in a state of di^per^ipn. And 
as there are many things in the books of 
Moses said concerning both them and their 
forefathers, every thing which was predicted 
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h;^ been literally fulfilled. They are proba- 
bly as numerous now as they were of old, but 
widely dissipated ; being in the midst of na- 
tions, yet separate from them ; preserved by 
providence for especial purposes : and particu^ 
larly to afford attestation to those divine ora^ 
pies, in which they are so signally pointed out. 
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Farther Observations. 

Let us make one or two inferences riiore 
before we conclude. If these laws were of 
human invention, and this history of the Is- 
raelites the contrivance of Moses, what could 
be his reason for introducing so many diffi- 
culties and delays ? Why did he not describe 
the Israelites as advancing to immediate con- 
quest, and fix them at once in the land of Ca- 
naan ? If it had been in his power to invent 
the history, he would surely have done ho- 
nour to his people. But no historian ever 
placed Jiis nation in so unfavourable a light. 
Yet he had every thing, good and bad, at his 
option. His tablet was before him, ready to 
receive any tint Why did he deal so mu^h 
^n gloom and shade, when he could have en- 
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Hghteued his characters with sdme more j^fea&r 
ing colours ? Wc meet with a continiial de^ 
tail of discontent and murmuring, of disobe- 
dience and rebellion toward^ God<, and of 
punishments in consequence of this behavi- 
pur. At one time ther? fell three thousand 
jjien for their ' idolatry. At another time^ 
upon the rebellion of * Korah, a large family, 
by the earth '^ opening, was swallo\^ed up 
quick ; and two hundred and fifty xtwn were 
consumed by an eruption of ^ fire. At the 
same time a plague broke out^ and carried off 
fourteen thousand and seven hundre4 persons. 
Another judgment in the same way carriecj 
off no I^s thai> twenty-fopr ^ thousand. All 
this is said to have been brought upon them for 
their not attending to God^s signs and wonders, 
and for their disobedience to his express com- 
mands. But what signs or what wonders could 
they attend to, if in reality there wete none 
displayed ? And how could they infiinge any 
immediate commandment if the Deity nev^ 
interfered ? If there were no truth in these 
fiicts, for what end could Moses introduce them 
tp the disparagement of his brethren ? It i^ 

' Exod. xxxii. 28. * Numb. xvi. 32. 

3 IbicL ver. S5. ♦ Chap, xxv, 9. 
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yi^ll known how dissected they were at times 
towards hixn, so as even to meditate his death ; 
yet he wrote these things, ^^d what he wrote 
he read before them. Attend to his words 
which he spake to them, when they rose up 
i^gainst Joshual and Caleb, and were going to 
tourder thepi. Nuinb, idv. 28, 29, 31^ 32. 
j4s truly as I livcj saith the Lardy a^ ye hcwe 
spoken in mine ears^ so will I do to you : Tour 
far cases shall fall i/f thi^ wilderness; and all 
that tvfre numbered ofyouy according to your whole 
numbery from twenty years old and uptoardy^ 
which h4ve murmured against me. * But your 

little ones them will I bfh^ in. But as 

for youy your carcase f they shall fall in this wil- 
derness. Was this the way to gdn good 
will ? could these threats conciliate their fa*- 
vour ? He must have been upholden in all 
lie said, and in all he did ; ^nd there was a 
stfncti(>n to his law from above, or he could 
j^ot have succeeded, nor even escaped their 
ittialice. The people would not have submit- 
ted to such painfiil institutes, nor have stoned 
a man for gathering sticks upon a particular 
4^y . Tb^ rage would have been vented up- 
on the author of the law« 
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The Spirit of Truth throughout apparent, 

Moses speaks of himself with the same im- 
partiaUty as -he has used towards the people. 
Though he mentions that he was highly fa- 
voured of God, yet he more than once owns 
that he was near forfeiting this blessing. He 
confesses his diffidence and want of faith, and 
his neglect of some essential duties, by which 
he grievously offended the Deity. He tells us, 
that the consequence was fatal, as he was not, 
on account of these offences, permitted to en- 
ter the land of promise ; but, like the rest, 
died by the 'way, having had only a distant 
view. He scruples not to disclose the failings* 
of his brother, and of his sister Miriam, and 
the rebellion of others, to whom he was near- 
ly * related. He writes in the spirit of truth, 
without the least prejudice or partiality, sup- 
pressing nothing that was necessary to , be 
known, though to his own prejudice and dis- 
credit. And when he has afforded a just his- 

^ One would expect that he must have had some partiality 
for any nation of Midianites 5 but when he found that they 
seduced his own people, he shewed them no favour. Numb. 
XX xi. 8. 
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tory of the people's ingratitijide and disobedi* 
ence while he survived, he proceeds to antici- 
pate what is to come, and gives strong inti- 
mation of their future apostacy and rebellion. 
For I know^ that after my death ye will utterly 
corrupt yourselves^ and turn aside from the way 
which I hofue commanded you : and evil will be- 
fal you in the latter daysy because ye will do evil 
in the sight of the Lord^ to provoke Mm to anger ^ 
t^c. Deut. xxxi. 29. And he farther assures 
them of the vengeance which should ensue. 
" Cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and 
cursed shalt thou be when thou goest out. — ^ The 
Lord shall cause thee to be smitten before thine 
enemies : thou shalt go out one way against them, 
and flee seven ways before them; and shalt be 
removed into all the kingdoms of the earth. — 
^ And thou shalt become an astonishment, a pro- 
verb, and a by-word among all nations whither 
the Lord shall lead thee. He denounces many 
other evils which were to come upon this re- 
belUous nation; and which did coriie, as he 
foretold, but many of them ages afterwards. 
To the principal of these the Jews at this day 
remain a Hving testimony. And what the 

' Deut xxviii. 19. ^ Ibid, xxiriii. 2S*. 

^ Ibid. ver. 37. See the whole chapter. 



jprbpliet says upon these occasions ii not at* 
tended with resentment and bitterness ; on 
the contrary, he shews the most affecting ten- 
derness and concern for them, and a true zeal 
for their welfare. Wc may therefore be as-* 
sured that things must have happened as hci 
describes them t and nothing but duty and 
conviction could have made hiln transmit 
these truths* 



farther Consideration. 

Such are the inferehces and dediicticfnii 
which I have ventured to make from the struct 
ture, and composition of Jthis wonderful his- 
tory, and from that internal evidence with 
which it aboimds. No Writings whatei?^er are 
fraught with such latent trutiis as the scrips 
tures in general, and particularly that part 
with which we have been engaged. By these 
incidental Kghts the history of Moses is veiy 
much illustrated ; and, I think, from the na- 
ture of the events, as well as from the mode of 
operation, it is manifest that he was an instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence, and his com* 
mission from heaven^ 
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Argument stittpursaM. 

What I have said, might perhaps be thdught 
Sufficient j but as the subject is of the greatest 
comequence^ I hope that it will not be deem-' 
ed tedious if I recapitulate some pfmyargu* 
ments^ and farther shew the foite of the evi* 
dence which results from them. It b certain 
that traditional truths cannot admit of demon* 
stratioh. Yet, if t)y a series of co-operating 
evidence they attain to moral certainty, we 
ougljjt, if we would act consistently with rea--* 
son, to acquiesce ; for upon such grounds the 
chief business of life is transacted, and the 
truth of all traditional information is founded^ 
By this test also the hist6ry of Moses is abun-^ 
dantly confirmed. Bttt let us see, if it be not 
so peculiarly circumstanced as to be. entitle4 
to a still higher proof. 

I have maintained^ and now once for all 
tepeat it, that Moses could not of himself have 
carried into execution such ordinances; nor 
could he ever have wished to enforce them. 
This, I think, to any person acquainted with 
the nature of the law is past contradiction 
manifest. For no man ^vould voluntarily 
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make a yoke for his own neck ; nor givd 
tetters for his own hands and feet ; nor de^ 
signedly work out to himself trouble, when he 
could avoid it. Nobody would bind himself^ 
his friends, and his posterity, by grievous, ar^ 
trary, and unsupportable obligations, to the 
purport of which he was a stranger, and from 
whence no apparent good could arise. 

Nothing therefore remains, but to prove 
that the law was given^ and the internal evi-<- 
dence will shew plainly who was the author. 
The code of Moses is not like the laws of Mi-^ 
nos, Zaleucus, orCharondas, concerning >«hich 
any thing may be said, as there can be no ap-* 
peal to them. Of this law we have positive proof 
and experimental knowledge ; for it exists at 
this day. It is in the hands of the Jews, acknow- 
ledged and maintained by them, and religious- 
ly observed^ If then it exists, it must have had 
a beginning ; and if it confessedly could not 
ah origine have been the work of man, it must 
have been appointed and authorized by God ; 
and the immediate legislator was his substitute 
and servant. His mission therefore must have 
been of divine original, and his ordinances 
from heaven ; which was the point that from 
the beginning I purposed to prove. These 
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truths are partly inferred and partly experimen- 
tally obtained; and the proofs resulting from 
them will perhaps appear to many as cogent and 
certain as a direct demonstration. By some 
they may be esteemed more satisfactory ^nd 
intimately affecting, as they afford more cor> 
pious and redundant conTiction from the va-. 
rious concurring articles upon which they are 
founded. Such evidence is best adapted to 
the general apprehension of mankind, and is 
certainly very conclusive. 
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Conclusion, 
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Such are the arguments which I have pro- 
duced in proof of the divine mission of Moses. 
It is an article which deserves our most seri- 
ous consideration. For if the law, whicl^ was 
only preparatory, can be shewn to be of di- 
vine original, that which succeeded and was 
completed in Christ must have an equal sanc- 
tion. The proofs for the one operate as 
strongly for the other, and point out the power 
of God, the interposition of divine wisdom. 
And as the latter dispensation is attended with 
fi greater efficacy, and is the very ultirnate to 



which the fohncr was Erected, there can be 
no doubt of its superiority, as well as certainty. 
In short, if the Jewish lawgiver had his mis- 
sion from heaven, and his laws were of divine 
mspiration, ^^e must allow the same preroga- 
tive to the evangeUsts and apostles, and the 
same sanction to their writings. We may 
therefore abide by the declaration of St Paul : 
4r«(ra yj aipjj ^tornv^og- — (ill scriftur^ is (^ divine 
inspiration. 
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OF THB 

PLACE OF RESIDENCE 
Given to the Children of Israel in Egypt, 

ANP 

Of their I>EfAKT\JKE. from it. 
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To determine these articles it will be neces- 
sary to consider, first, what the sacred histo- 
rian has said updn the subject ; and, in the 
next place, to illustrate and support his evi-^ 
dence by every article of intelligence, which 
profane authors have transmitted to this pur- 
pose. And though the events to which we 
must refer are of very high antiquity, yet we 
shall find a wonderful concurrence of circum- 
stances towards their illustration and proof; 
such as few histories can pretend to, though 
of far later date. All our intelligence concern- 
ing past facts must be either from oral tra- 
dition or written evidence^ And the more 
distant the fact, the more uncertain we might 
expect it tb be. But this is by no means the 
case. The histories of Moses, however re-r 

T2 
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mote, are much better authenticated than ma- 
ny of Greece or Rome ; not only than tho^e 
which approach nearer to the same aera, but 
even than many which are far posterior in 
time, 

In order therefore to illustrate the history 
with which I am engaged, I shall begin first 
with those passage^ in scripture, which prin- 
cipally relate to tl^ descent of the Israelites 
into Egypt. And I shall then proceed to 
those which describe their departure. ^ After ^ 
this I shall consider the various evidences ia 
profane writers, which can at all elucidate th^ 
points in question. These we shall find to be 
not a few ; and they will afford considerable 
weight to those internal proofs with which this 
history is attended. 

Genesis, ch. xlv, ver. 9. Haste ye^ and go 
up to my father^ and say unto him^ Thus s ait h thy 
son Joseph^ God hath made me lord of all Egypt : 
come down unto me^ tarry not: 

V. 10. Ajid thou shalt dwell in the land of 

' ,1,. --# ,. , *r 

Goshen^ and thou shalt be near unto me^ thou 
and thy children^ and thy children's children^ and 
thy flocks^ and thy herds^ and all that thou hast. 
Ch. xlvi. ver. 28. And he (Jacob) sent Ju- 
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iiaJi before hirti unto Joseph^ to direct his face nnto 
Goshen; and they came into the land of Goshen^ 

V. 29. And Joseph made ready his chariot^ 
and went up to meet Israel his father. 

Ch. xlvii. ver. 1 . Then Joseph came and told 
Pharaoh^ and said^ My fafher and my brethren 
a re come out of the land of Canaan ; and be- 
hold they are in the land of Goshefi^ l^c. 

V. 5. And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph^ l^c. 

V, 6. The land of Egypt i> before tkee; in 
the best of the land make thy fat he f and brethren 
to dwell: in the land of Goshen let them dwell. 

V. 1 1 . And Joseph placed his fathei' and his 
bfethren^ and gave them a possession in the land 
of Egypt J in the best of the land^ in the land of 
Rameses^ as Pharaoh had commanded. 



' I , ' M I I . Li 



^he Situation of some of the Places determined^ 
up07i which the History depends. 

Though it may hot be in our power to as- 
certain precisely the Hmits of the land of Go- 
shen," as it was in the time of Mosesj on ac- 
count of the alterations made by the overflow- 
ing of the Nile, yet we may shew determin- 
ately where it layj from itis situation in respect 
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to other objects. But before we undertake 
this inquiry it will be proper to speak of Egypt 
in general, as from the figure and extent of 
the whole, the situation of the parts may be 
better defined. 

The whole extent of this country in length, 
from Philae and the cataracts downwards, has 
been esteemed to have been between five and 
six hundred miles. It consisted oi^ three prin- 
cipal divisions, the Thebais, Heptanomis, aiid 
Delta } and these were subdivided into smaller 
provinces, called by the Greeks ' nome% of 
which Strabo gives the following account. 

iipca y h fjbBTu^v. 1. 17. p. 1135. From hence 
We learn, that there were ten in the Thebafs, 
ten also in that portion called Delta, and six- 
teen in the intermediate region ; which was 
stiled Heptanomis. Herodotus tells us that 
tbe country was narrow, as it extended from 
the confines of Ethiopia downward, till it came 
to the point of Lower Egypt, where stood a 

' It is not certain who the petson was who dinded the 
eountjry into provinces called nomea. Some attribute the 
dirisioi:^ to Sesostris. Tuv }f ^«^* uitecffuv tH l( x«e< v^txxcvTtc 

TtTra^X^' Diodorus, 1. h p. 50. 
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gUce called * Ccrcasorum, by Strabo Gerce- 
Bura, All tha way to this place the river Nile 
ran for the most part in one channel, and the 
region was bounded on one side with the 
mountains of Libya j and on the other, which 
was to the east, with the mountains of Ara- 
bia. As the latter consisted of one prolonged 
ridge, Herodotus speaks of them in the singUf 
lar as one mountain, and says that it reached 
HO farther than Lower Egypt, and the first di- 
vision of the Nile, which was nearly oppo- 
^te to the pyrarnids. Here the river was^se^- 
vered into two additional streams, the Pelusiac 
and the Canobic, which bounded Lower E- 
gypt, called Delta, to the east and to the west j 
while the original stream, called the Sebenny- 
tip, pursued its course downward, and, after 
having sent out some other branches, at la^t 
entered the sea. 

Great uncertainty has ensued in the geo- 
graphy of Egypt, from its lying in the con- 
fines of Libya on one side, and of Asia on the 
other. On which account it has been at dif- 
ferent times referred to both^ and sometimes 
to neither. We must therefore always consi- 
der in what acceptation it is taken by the au- 

* L. 2. c. 8. p. 106.— —C. 17. p. 111. 
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thor to whom we appeal ; otherwise we shall 
be led into great mistakes. Herodotus takes 
notice that the lonians and some other Greeks 
made the land of Egypt neutral, in respect to 
the two great continents on each side. But 
his opinion was, that the Nile was the true 
boundary, as long as it ran down single ; and, 
when it separated at Cercesura, then the cen- 
tral or Sebennytic branch, which divided the 
lower region, Was the true limit. On this ac- 
count he blarties the lonians and Grecians. 

• 

above mentioned, who say, that there are in* 
the earth three continents ; whereas they 
should insist upon four, if Egypt^ and espe- 
cially the Delta, were a neutral and indepen- 
dent portion. Ovgicf/^a. ie Ajtiti kui AtCvif oiia- 

Baty says the historian, if we make a just esti- 
matCy we shall find no other boundaries to Libya,^ 
and Asidy than those which are formed by Egypt . 
Ta [/Av yot^ ccvTfig (A/yp^r») enui rtig AiSvfigt ro^ 
he TTjg Atritjg. For one part belonged to Libya^ 
and the other to Asia. Strabo follows the same 
opinion, and makes the great Sebennytic 
stream the limit of the two continents. He 
accordingly tells us, Ihat going up through the 
centre of tlae lower region, we have * Libya 

• L. 2. c. 1^. p. 111. 
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ori one hand and Arabia on the other. And 
when h# is giving a description of the upper 
part of the river near the apex of Delta, where 
was the nome of HeliopoKs to the east, and 
the Arabian nome and Cercasora to the west, 
he says, i fj(,s9 ow HXtoroXtng gv rj A^clCsdc t^iv, 
$v ie rri AtSvri Ksgxstrov^ot croX/^, xara rag EyJo|» 
KBif/^svTj (TKoirug. On this account the Heliopolitan 
nome is to be referred to Arabia; and Cercesura^ 
which is opposite to the observatories of EudoxuSy 
must be looked upon in Libya. I make use of 
the words- — to be referred to^ because no part 
of Lower Egypt was really in Arabia ; how- 
ever ascribed to it by Strabo, for the sake of 
including it within one continent or the other. 
On this account he had better have followed 
Herodotus, and made it at large a portion of A- 
sia ; which would have' been nearer the truth. 
However, He pursues the same mode of parti- 
tion in passing higher up* * ^vrzvhv h o Ng/- 
T^cg ss'tv vTig AgXroft. r»r» be ru f/Av Jg|/a «a&- 
X«(r/ Ai^vfjv (tvocTrXiovn. — ra b* ev uj^is'^ga A^af /ay. 
From this point at Cercesura^ we meet with tlie 
' Nile above Delta; and the country to the right of 
it they call Libya; and all to the left Arabia. 
He is here in every respect right, and deter- 

■ Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1160. * Ibid. 
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mines the situation of each place truly. Bqt 
when he adjudges the eastern part of^elta tp 
Arabia, he goes contrary to all precedent, and 
has been the cause of much perplexity. PUny 
tells us,-*-ultra Pelusium * Arabia est : therp-» 
fore all that was within should be distinguish- 
ed from it. 



Tlie Situation of the City more particularly de^ 

scribedk 

We may perceive that the ancient city of 
this name was situated in Egypt ; and for 
this we have the evidence of Herodotus and 
Pliny, Yet there are many writers who have 
adjudged it to another part of the world. This 
has arisen partly from their not apprehending 
the true meaning of Strabo, and partly from 
their not considering that there were two cities 
of this name. In respect to the authority of 
3trabo, it is true that he places Heliopolis in 
Arabia ; but this does not exclude it from be- 
ing in Egypt ; for he ascribes Egypt itself, at 
least a part of it, to the same country. The 
city therefore might be, and certainly was, 

^ Strabo, 1. 5. p. 259. 
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wiihin the limite: of the Nile. This is farther 
tiianifest from Pliny. * Intus, et Arabics am*' 
tetminum^ claritatis i^iagnae, SoUs oppidum* 
Within the lmnd(tnes (of Egypt) stands the ce^ 
lebrated city of ike Sun^ bordering upon Arabi<u 
The true name of the city was On, which 
was given on account of the worship. For 
the deity there honour^ was the Sun, stiled 
by the £g3rptians improperly On ; and the city 
in consequence of it had the name of Helio^ 
polls and Civitas Solis, which refer to the same 
object. We find it to have been a place of 
great antiquity, for it existed before the arrival 
of Joseph in Egypt. This is manifest from 
his marrying the daughter of Votiphera^a prieit 
of On. Gen. xli. 45. And it is farther said of 
him, that he lud two sons, which Asenathy the 
daughter of Potipherah priest of On bare unto 
him. ver. 50. That it was rendered Hx<»toX/;, 
Heliopolis, we learn from * Cyril, fty, jj g^iv 
HXi^ToX/;. 0/?, which is Heliopolis. The like 
is to be found in the Greek version of the 
Bible, Genesis xli. 45. The same occurs in 
every history either Greek or Roman where 
the city is mentioned. It stood towards the 
western part of the province, and upon the 

■ Pliny, 1. 5. p. 258. * Cyril contra Hos^am. 
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Sebennytic, or central branch of the Nile^ so 
that nobody could pass upwards through the 
middle of Egypt, but he was obliged to go by 
it in the course of his navigation. This is 
abundantly shewn by ^ Herodotils, as well as 
by Strabo. The former says farther, that the 
inhabitants of this place wfere esteemed the 
wisest of the Egyptians. Hence many of the 
Grecians resorted thither for knowledge ; and 
among these' Solon, Eudoxus, and Plato. 
Strabo speaks of the observatories of Eudoxus 
as remaining in his time ; but he adds, * wn 
fit» CV9 T(tv2§f}fj(0o; jj ToX/f. The city is now en- 
tirely deserted. From the description given 
by these and other writers, we may know for 
a certainty where this ancient and original 
city stood ; which we find was near the first 
division of the Nile ; and the nome of Helio- 
polis lay between the Pelusiac and Sebennytic 
branches. 

yetuLK I. 2. c- 7. p. 106. 

E^( 0% iici %q my HAitfTtA<9 ctiet i$fri. Ibid. 
*H y •{ *H?nifx$}nf ttir$ i^xArfo-^jj. Ibid. 
t t9ro ii 'HXntvoXtdi «w ^^'t*. Ibid. 

* L. 17. p. 1158. 
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. Helkpolis of the Desert. 

- 

I » ^ " . ^ ^ 

This city of the same, nan^e was of later 
date, ^nd aqcor4ing to the authors of the. 
Greek version was built by the Israelites dur-. 
ing their servitude in Egypt.™* kui a^alofji^n-^ 
tray ^oXesg o^v^ctc ra ^ag»qf r^v ra Yli^w, xui Pa-« 
f^$(rs'n9 x(ti Clui n sfiv *HXi»^oX/j. ^nd thcybtiilt 
for Pharaoh some cities of strength^ Vitlvom^ and 
Ramesses^ and Ouy wMchis Jieliopolis. Ther 
latter part concerning On, and Heliopolis is 
not in the original. This gives reason to sus- 
pect, that it was an interpolation, and inserted . 
for a particular purpose, in order to enhance 
the hpnour of the place. by this pretended an^ 
tiqujty. We may however perceive from 
hence, that in the time of the Hellenistic Jews 

\ 

of Egypt a secondary city of this name existed. 
And \ye not only find thfit there were two * 
cities of this name, but their situation also 
may be easily ascertained. The one stood 
within the limits of Egypt, as has been shewn; 
the other in the desert of Arabia, about twelve 
miles from Letopolis and * Babylon, and to 
the north-east of both. The proximity nf 

? E^od. i. 11. * See Antoninus, p. 169. 
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this city to Babylon is thus described by Pto- 
lemy *. Ei^ fiifiogiat A^aC^flt?-- ^BaCwXAir, *HXi8- 
9roX/^. Upon the confines of Arabia stand Baby- 
lon and Heliopolis. The author of the Itine- 
rary, in his account of the Egyptian cities 
which were beyond the Nile, in Arabia, men- 
tions Heliopolis *• 

Iter per Arabium trans Nilunl, 
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He gives the like situation to this city, in the 
route, which he describes through Arabia 
from Pelusium southward to Memphis '. 



• Geog. L 4. p. 116. 
3 Ibid. p. 162. 



' Itine^ Antonini) p> 169. 
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This secondary Heliopolis is by many sup- 
posed to have been the city which was rebuilt 
by that fugitive Jew Onias, who came into 
Egypt in the tiyne of Ptolemy Philometbr. 
This ■ person requested of the king, that he 
would permit him to build a temple for the 
Jews in Egypt, after the model of that which 
wa? at Jerusalem. He had been one of the 
chief priests ; and in his petition to the king, 
he mentioned^ that a prophet of his country 
had foretold, that such a templq should be 
built, and that the place where it was erected, 
should be called the City of the Sun, or He- 
liopoHs. The prophet, to whom he alluded, 
was * Isaiah ; and the passage is supposed to 



' JosephuS) Antiq. ). xiii. c* S. p» 639. 
^ I$suah xix. $• 
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be that in which mention is made of five ci- 
ties in Egypt speaking the language of Ca- 
naan ; where at the conclusion it is said » 

One shall be called the city of destruction. The 
learned ' Scaliger has an ingenious conjecture, 
that pnias, to favour his purpose, made a 3mall 
alteration in the words of the prophet, and 
instead of the City of Destruction rendered it 
the City of the Sun. In * consequence of this 
he obtained a permit to found . his temple, 
and to rebuild the city. But whether this 
was the real Arabian Heliopolis may not be 
easy to ascertain ; though there is good rea- 
son to suppose it. He called it from his own 
name Onium ; which had a great similitude 
to Clv^ On, of the Egyptians- And of this 
he seems to have availed himself ; and accord- 
ingly gave out, that the prophecy was fulfilled. 
The city appears to' have been the common 
resort, not only of Jews, but of iperchants 
and travellers who came to Egypt. Dr ^ Po- 
cock, ^d some others, have supposed it to 

* Scaliger Animadversiones in Euseb. Chron. p. H4. ad 
num«rum MDCCCLVI. 

* See the Connection of the Old and New Testament by 
Dean Prideaux, vol. 2. p. 206, 7. 

^ Egypt, p. 23. _ . 
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have been Heliopolis, and the same also as 
the place called now Matarea. This opinion 
is countenanced by the account given by • 
Abulfeda, and by the * Nubian geographeri 
who says, that by the Arabians it was called 
Ain-Shems, or Fountain of the Sun^ analogous 
to On. The name of Matarea is supposed by 
Mons. ^ D'^Anville to signify eau fraiche^;/r^jA 
water: but I know not any authority for such 
a supposition. It is remarkable, that among 
soriie Oriental languages Matarea signifies the 
Sun. This may be proved from the * Ma* 
layan language, and from that of the Sutha- 
trans at Acheen. It seems to be a compound 
of Matta and Ree, the ancient Egyptian word 
for the sun, which is still retained in the Gop-- 

^ D'Anville Memoires sUr PEgypte, p. 114i 

^ Geog. Nubiensisi pars tert. climatis tertii^ 

3 D'AnviUe, ibid, 

^ Expressed Mataharii and Matta^harrL See Malayan 
Bible and New Testament. Amsterdam, adno 1733. 

Mattowraye, the Sun* See Marsdeil's Somatrai of Acheen, 
p. 168. 

Mahtah haree. Lailg* of fiaita.-'i^^-^^MattoKaree. Ma- 
layan, ibid. 

Matta-harri and Mattahari. See i^alayaii Gospels and 
Acts, printed at Oxford, IS?*?. 

Matta'ree. Sumatra. Parkinson, p. l64. 

u 
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^c ; and with the a&pirate is rendered Phree. 
This I have shewn in' a passage from the 
Coptic Bible, where the city On is described. 
On ere e&^.Ki JutepK ne.^ — 0«, which is the city 
of Ree the sun. We may judge, that by Matta 
was denoted an eye. Mr Marsden, in his very 
curious account of Sumatra, mentions^ that 
among the Malayans, and among ' four other 
nations, that .came imder his cognizance, it 
has now this signification. Hence Matta-Ree, 
!or Matarea, denoted the great * eye of the 
world, the sun : and the place -probably was 
so denominated from A custom among the 
Egyptians of having an eye described over the 
portal of tlieir temples. This interpretation 
of Matarea. agrees well with theWstory of the 
place : and the name was probably given by 
the merchante, wlio camei from India to Egypt. 
Of this we may be certain, that a city He- 
liopolis, the same, I believe, as Onium, was 
situated in -4rabia. This must have been a 
different city from that Heliopolis, which stood 

* The people of Acheen, the Battai Risang, and Lampoon^ 
p. 168. In the Pampango. Mata, oios, sive oculus. 

* What they expressed Ain Shems, was probably Oih 
Shems, which corresponds precisely with Mata-ree, and sig- 
nifies Sol Oculus, the eye of the world. — HiA»«j «? ^ottr tipcpa 
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4^>oni the Sebe^nytic branch of the Nile, and 
within the limits of Egypt* Hence Harduin 
is unduly severe upon Stephanus Byzantinus, 
when he says — ' hinc Stephani error duas 
esse Heliopoles exi3timantis, quoniam in Ara- 
biae .^Egyptique confinio fuit, ut docet Plinius. 
But Pliny does not say so. That there was a 
city of tjiis naine in Arabia is most certain ; 
but ther? wa? another of far greater antiquity 
ixf. Egy|>t^ upon the centre branch of the Nile. 
Of this we have had sufficient evidence frora 
JJepodotus and Strabo, and from Pliny him- 
self. Intf/s et Arabia conterminum^ claritatis 
m^gnae, Solis oppidum. When this city in 
KgyP* grew by length of time to be neglectr^ 
ed and desolate, the other city in Arabia be- 
came more noticed. Pliny speaks of the pri- 
rpary city as beipg in confinio Arabiae, upon 
the cQjifines of that country ; because the upper 
part of the Delta was so narrow, that the cities 
bordered both upon Arabia on one side, and 
nponXibya on the other, being very few miles 
from either. We must therefore distinguish, 
and consider, that the ancient city was intus. 
et Arabiae conterminus, within the limits of 
Egypt, and only bordering upon Arabia. The 

' Harduin*8 Notes upon Pliny, 1. 5. p. 254-. 

U2 
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other was in Arabia; and, as will appear, itt 
the way to the Red-sea. 



Of Letopolis. 



Atiother city, whose situation should be dtf-^ 
termined, is Letopolis, or the city of Leto, the 
Grecian Latoha. This by mistake in the pre- 
sent copies of Strabo is expressed Litopolis ; 
of which name there occurs no place in Egypt. 
It is also frequently expressed Latopolis; which 
is equally wrong. For the place so named 
was the city where the fish Latus was held in 

4 

reverence, and stood high up the river, more 
than ' four hundred and fifty miles above the 
point of Delta. Whereas the city of which 
we are speaking, together with the riome of 
Letopolis, lay opposite to that point, and to 
the east of the Heliopolitan region. It was 
situated at the termination of the Arabian 
Mountain, and over against the pyramids j 
where were the quarries, from whence the 
atones were got for their construction. It is 
stiled Leto by Antoninus; A?jr»j toX^j by 

* Antonini Itin* p. 160* 
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Ptolemy and « Stejphanus Byzantinus, aiid the 
province A^r»«X/r^^ vof^g^ It i3 mentioned as 
nearly collateral with the elder I^eliopolis, 
and in its * vicinity > though on the other side 
of the riypr, The author of the ^ Itinerary 
place;? it below Memphis, 9t the distance of 
twenty miles. According to * Josephus it 
stood upon the very hill where Babylon was 
^erwards erepted, in the"^ time of Cambyses. 
He pl%ce4 a garrison of Babylonish spldiers in 
it, as it was the key to Upper Egypt ; upon 
this account, the hill had the name of Baby- 
lon, and the country about it Babylonia, 
Henc6 the author of the same Itinerary, de- 
scribing the places downward, upon the ^ Ara- 
bian side of the Nile, mentions among others 
— TAphrpditQ, Scenas Mandras, Babylonia ; 
Helio, or Heliopolis ; by which is meant He- 
liopolis of the Desert. This Babylonian pro- 
vince. Extra Nilotica, was. the same as the 

' Ai}r«v$ 9F$Xigy troXts AtyvTrnr* if< 3f fl^tlct M.^fA^ioiy xcif. nt 9tk> 

nv^«fti9if. See Herodotus^ I. 2. p. 106. ' 

* Pliny, 1. 5. p. 254. He calls it LatopoKs. 

* Antonini Itin. p. 156. L.etys. Memphi MP. XX. 

j|i;jie^3f(. Steph. Byzant. 

^ Joseph. Ant. 1. 2. c. 15. p. 111. Aienq 9rdA<$. 
? P. 169. Iter per partem Arabicam trans Nilum, 
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Nomas Letopolites. And the position of Ba- 
bylon is precisely nciarked out by Strabo ; who, 
having mentioned the places which were near 
the top of ' Delta, and the Regio Letopolitisi 

adds, avoL^JT^BViravTi i' s^i l&(x,Qv\m (pgffgtov egvf^pof. 
As you sail upwards (frofn this point of Lower 
Egypt )^ the first object is a strong garrison called 
Babylon. 

Such was the situation of Letopolis, the 
City of Leto, or La*ona, and of it's notne j 
which nome is by some later writers called 
Heliopolitanus ; for in this respect gfeat libet- 
ties were taken, as Pliny justly observes. 
Quidam ex his aliqua nomina permutant, et 
substituunt alios nomos. v. l. 1. 5. p. 254. 
The nome Was so called from Heliopolis of 
the Desert, which stood twelve miles to the 
north-east of Babylon, according to Antoni- 
nus. Itin. p. 169. This district^ bordering 
upon the ancient and 'true Heliopolitan nome, 

from which it was only separated by the Pe- 

I.I-,., ■ 1 ■ . . , ■ 

usiac branch of the Nile, has caused no small 

confusion in the geography of Pgypt. But I 
have endeavoured, from the best authorities, 
to distinguish both ; which, I hope, will pre- 
vent any uncertainty for the future. The si- 

'L- lip. 1158. 



tuation of this place is of great epnseqvbenGe 
to be determined ;' for ' Josephus tells us, that 
the children of Israel passed close ]yy this city 
xipon their first setting out for Etham and the 
Red-sea^ when they bad just quitted the land 
of Goshen. It was nearly opposite to the an- 
cient HeUopolis, and to the place of their de^ 
parture, . 



Of the Ancient City Sdisj and of a secondary 

City of the same Name. 

There is another city of which I must take 
notice, and ascertain its history and situation ; 
for as yet I do not remember that it has been 
properly determined. This is the upper and 
more ancient city Sais, Indeed the higher 
any cities were situated in I^ower Egypt, the 
more ancient for the most part they must have 
been. For as the soil below was in great mea- 
sure, * Jft/^ov r« ^orafx^Vi the gift of the river, ^ the 
people at different times built, as they got 
ground. And here I must observe, that there • 
was another city of the name of Sais, which 

" Josephus, Ant'l. 2. Ci 15. p. 111.' 

* Herod. 1.!?. p. 105. ^ 

Aty wroi 7Ctrafi6j^efi-ii^ Diodorus, I. 3. p.- 144f, 
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must be distinguished from that with which 
we are principally concerned. The history 
of this 1 will first determine, as writers have 
been led into great mistakes^ from their not 
p'operly distinguishing these two placps j but 
speaking of them as one and the same. The 
Lower Sais was in the vicinity of the sea-port 
Naucratis, upon the Canobic and westen^ 
branch of the Nile ; and was esteemed the 

capital of that part of Egypt ^ 'H %aiA(; fLnrgt^ 

' ' J? 

ToXic rpg xarcj XfifS^^,* ^^"^ ^^^^^ ^^ tnetropQ^S 
of Lower Egypt. Again-— * «^< ta> vtorafM, 
VavKgccrig. avo if rit xorp^H ii$")(fii¥09^ iuj^^crcc 
2cti^f . Nauci^Utis U situated upon the river; and 
Sais stands, about tWQ scho^nifroM ff^ same river. 
^ Cellajriu^ quotes the Notit;ia . Ecple$iastica— 
in qua Sais primse -^gypti proyincjae, quae 
proxima Al^xgndiria? e^t, a^cribitur. It lay, 
W€t find, in t)ie first; provinpe, as peqpje ascendr 
e4 the river from the po^s| of Alexandria ; and 
consequently \ya3 very Ipw in the region of 
Delta, and tq the west, 3y th^ evidences 

' Strabo, I. 1 7. p. 1 153. ? Ibid. L 17. p. 1 155. 

Naucratis Was near the sea^port Schedia.— — 9rdA<v K«v«(«i-> 
Tff tr a-oAv TUf X>jA«^ vz^^t. Ibid. p. 11 53. 

Aphroditis, Sais, Naucratis. Pliny, 1. 5. p. 259. 
? P. 18. jEgjrptus. 
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die situation of this city is sufficiently ascer- 
tained. For Alexandria was a sea-port upon , 
the Mediterranean ; and the province in which 
Sais stood was next in order, and collateral 
with the region to Which the former city was ^ 
ascribed. 



Of the more ancient City and Province of Sdis. - 

• 

It is mentioned by Josephus from Manetho, 
that when the royal shepherds came into E-, 
gypt, they seized upon the city Avaris in the 
nome of Sais, ' on account of its favourable 
situation, as it had the Command of the river 
every way. They accordingly, for their se- 
curijty, fortified it, an4 put into it a garrison 
of soldiery 1|; i§ of grpat consequence to de- 
termine %\xv^ province precisely, for it was the 
portion allotted to the Israelites^ when they 
canie info thp coijntryj and here was the 
city which was given to them^ after that it had 
bepn vacated by the former shepherds. * Tnv 

gfiff-sv 6¥ NofjuM licurn* The king of Egypt 

' Contra Ap. I. 1. p. 445* f» yo^ SaiVh. 

? Josephiis, ibid. p. 460. ^ Ibid. p. 445. 
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gave to the Israelites the city Avaris^ wMch 
had been deserted by those shepherds who had 
possessed it^ — and which stood in the nome of 
Sdis^ 

If then the ancient Saite province can be 
ascertained^ the region and city, which the 
children of Israel possessed, will be farther 
manifest. This region occurs under different 
denominations, being, stiled the land of Go- 
then, the land of Rameses, the field of Zoan, 
and the Arabian nome. By some of the E- 
gyptian writers, as we have seen, it was called 
the nome of Sais, This last was the name 
both of the province and chief city. That it 
was a different place from the lower Sais may 
be farther proved from Plato, who was well 
acquainted with it, »s welj a? from other wri* 
ters, however it may have been at times ^ con-» 
founded with it. The difference will appear 
plainly from the history of its situation. * Eri 

(priv ff';^/^srai ro r« Ng*Xjf pivfjtjCCi ^^'irlzos smxor- 
y^ufievog 'tJoficg. T»t» Jg t» No^» fjuiyi^fi itoiKig 

2a/V. There is a particular portion of Egypt at 

* This was owing to the city being in different ages de» 
scribed under different names. - 

* In Tim^eo, v. 3. p. 21. 



the top ofDelta^ where the Nik is first divtdtdy ^ 
called the Sditic norHe; to which nortie the great 
city ofSdis be long s; Pottiponiiis Mela, sptdk- 
ing of the principal cities of Egypt, says, ' 
Earuiti ckrissimae procul a man, SMs, Metii- 
phis, Syene, By this we find that it was in a 
position very different from the other SaVs, 
Ivhich stood nearer to the maritime towns of 
LbWer Egypt It is said to have abounded 
With crocodiles and river-horses, which were 
never seen bfelo W- Nicslnder , in his Theriaea, 
takeis notice of the hippopotamus, and speaks 
of it as being found above this city. 

Upon this the ^ Scholiast observes, that these 
animals appeared there in great numbers. 

2aiV 'XoKi^ AiyuTTT^ yB[/,ii(ra I'lrTO'TrcrufJLm. Now 

it is very certain that they never frequent the 
part of a river near the sea, nor were they 
ever found in Lower Egypt among the 
tranches of the Nile. The city is farther de- 

» L. 1. c. IX. p. 61. ^ P. 40. edit. Tumeb. 

^ Scholia, ibid. 

Pliny gives a like account of the crocodiles in these parts. 
Plurimi crocodili super Saiticam pr^efecturam. vol. 2. 1. 28. 
p. 463. 
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scribed by Procjus, who, as well as Plato, re- 
aded much in Egypt. ^ To )s y$ AeXrtt ytv^-^ 

\arTU9 $lio¥Tog. The region stiled Delta is form- 
ed In/ a division of the Niky which begins at the 
nome of Sdis; and instead of proceeding down- 
ward in one direct stream^ now parts to the right 
and to the left^ and thus enters the seiu From 
these evidences we are again taught, that there 
were not only two cities of the same name,; 
but we have their situation plainly disting^iishr 
ed ; and the superior pity was in the vicinity 
of Heliopolis, and correspon4s exs^ctly with 
the portion of country given by Pharaoh to 
the father and brethren of Joseph. M^netho, 
though he has confounded the history greatly, 
yet mentions the names of Rameses and Mo- 
se?, and of Joseph, whom he calls Osarsip, in-r 
stead of Sar-Osiph> th(; Lord, Osiph; and be- 
tween the two latter he does not make a pro-„ 
per distinction- Thus much we learn express-r 
ly from him, that the king of the country af- 
forded the Israelites a settlement in the pro^ 
vince of Sais. 

From hence it seems plain, that this pro* 

' Froclus in Timaeum, p. 30. 
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Vince was the same as Rameses and Goshen, 
and the field of Zosm, and the same also as 
the Arabian nome. It lay to the west, op- 
posite to the Nomus Hammoniacus, in which 
were the chief pyramids, and where the road 
commenced which lay to the famous temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. Pliny, having enumerat- 
ed the provinces to the east upon the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, proceeds to those on the 
o^K)site side westward ' Reliqua (pars ^E^ 
gypti continet) Arabicnm, Hammoniacum, 
tendentem ad Jovis Hammonis oraculum, &c. 
If this nortie had been named from its situa- 
tion, it should have been called from its proxi- 
mity the Libyan nome : and * Strabo does 
ascribe its chief city, under the name of Cer- 
cesura, to that part of the world. *H /a$v ov¥ 

xttrovga ^KvX/c* ^^ nome of HeliopoKs is in Ara- 
bia^ but the city Cercesura in Libya. He made 
the Nile the limit of the two great continents; 
and what he says is very consistent, when he 
is properly understood. We have here fresh 
evidence, that it was not called the Arabian 
nome from its situation, for it was rather to 
be adjudged to Libya, though by some made 

* K 5*p. 25S. *L. 17. p. 1160. 



neijitraj . Man^tho was xmskd by the appeUa*' 
tlon No^ A^euQioe^j which w^ substituted iur 
stead of Tabir Cushan, i^o/juof AgaSt6)P3 th^ nomf 
(fthe Arabians '^ and he has bee» followed by 
other writers. By which means they have 
placed the best of the laiwl of Egypt in a desert. 

We have seen that Rato speaks of this city 
as one of the most rei^ctable in Egypt, by 
RtyHng it — fji^syi^ij ^o}ij^ 2aiV* It was a slroug 
j^ce and of great consequence^ and esteemed 
the key to Upper and I^ower Egypt. Frop) 
hence I have been induced to think, that it 
was the same as the city Sin in the scriptures, 
against which the wrath of God wa^ denpunr 
ced by the prophet Ezekiel. jiud I will s£t ^ 
fire in E^ypt: Sin shall have great pain.r^'-rT^ And 
I will pour forth my fury upon Sin the strength 
(f Egypt. This latter verse is rendered by the 
authors of the Greek version, and I beUeve 
very properly-r-i Ktu tzyjua rm ^vfiov fcu gwi ^aiV 
rev itryyv Kiy\>%r^. The former verse also in 
the Aldine copies is translated after the same 
manner— «a/ ra^ccjffifKn^ai ^ \ijoiig. In otitier 
copies it is idly rendered ^vnvfi^ Syene ; for 
which there was not the least authority. 
Syene, though probably a city of spme con- 

' C. 30. V. 15. 
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sequence, was at too great a distance to be the 
object here menaced, and to be accounted the 
strength <?f ' E^pt. 



Land of Goshen. 



This situation of Goshen agrees very well 
with the route of the children of Israel, when 
they first set out from Egypt ; for we find that 
their second station was upon the borders of 
Etham near the Red-sea. Had they come from 
the Thebais, they could not have arrived till af- 
ter many days and several stages ; nor was there 
any part in Lower Egypt from whence they 
could have arrived in so short a time, and by so 
direct a road. Heliopolis lay nearly under the 
same latitude as the place of their encampment 
near Etham ; and from this part of Egypt they 
first took their journey. The writers who treat 
of this history, however they may vary in other 
articles, yet agree in this, that the scene of 
of these great occurrences was in this pro- 
vince. HeAce Apion mentions Moses as a na- 

' It lay nearly under the tropic, and^ was the most remote 
of any city of the country. 
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tive of Heliopolis. ' MwtrtK 'HX/^toX/t^ : and 
Manetho goes so far as to mention him *— - 
^HXtuiroXtrfig ro yivog, an Heliopolitan by race. It 
is sufficient that he is adjudged to that city 
and province, where in his early days he re- 
sided, under the tuition of the princess ^ Mer- 
ris, the daughter of Palmenothes, by which 
princess he was said to have been adopted. 
Joseph likewise is supposed to have resided 
here, and also to have obtained here a place 
of residence for his father and brethren. * *0 

TiKwy i9 *HXifrToXsi (forte 'HX/STToX/rj?) 6¥ $xum 
yag 01 auTH ^Oif^ing rctg pofMtg uj(^$p. The king — - 
, granted to the patriarch Jacobs and to his family j 
a place for their residence in the nome of Heliopolis ; 
for here his own shepherds took care df Ms pas- 
tures. As the land of Goshen appears to have 
been contiguous, it might easily be looked 
upon as an appendage to Heliopolis, and is ac- 
cordingly mentioned as a part of that district. 
For it is impossible to ascertain now how far 

* Josephus cont. Ap. 1.2. p. 469. 

^ Ibid. p. 462. He more probably alludes to Joseph^ 
Osarsiph; which is equally to the purpose. 

^ Artapanus, apud Euseb. Praep. Evang. p. 4S2. 

♦ Josephus, Antiq. I 2. c. 7. p. 95, 



afiy province o£ Egypt maty have extehded iii 
those early times. 



Goshen only a Fart of the Province: 

< 

■t 

But however it may have been described 
bnd /adjudged^ it was certainly a distinct and 
separate part of the province. For when the 
rest of the land of Egypt was punished with 
Ijail— /» the land of Goshen there was no hail. 
Exod. ix. 26. And when there was thick 
darkness, the children of Israel Tiad light in their 
} dwelling, chap, x. 23. And as it was the 
best of the land, there is no accounting for it^ 
bdii)g unoccupied but by the secession of the 
former inhabitants j of whose departure we 
have accounts in the histories of Egypt. When 
therefore Joseph instructs his brethren con- 
cerning the answer which they should give 
^pon their being interrogated by Pharaohy 
.when he should inquire about their occupa- 
tion, he tells them, Te shall say^ Thy servants 
trade hath been about cattle^ from our youth evert 
vntil now J both we and also our fathers: that ye 
may dwell in the land of Goshen. CJen. xlvi. 34, 

* Iivill sever in ihdt day the land of Goshen. Eocod. vlii. 25. 
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And antecedently, when he first sent a mesf^ 
sage to his father, his words were^ Come down 
unto me J tarry not: And thou shah dwell in the 
land of Goshen^ and thou shah be near unto me^ 
chap. xlv. 9, 10* From hence Le Clerc col* 
lects, that it must have been in possession of 
shepherds; otherwise Qui colligere potuisset 
Josephus fratribxM^ arte edita> eum tractum in- 
colendum concessum iri, &c. The inference 
is good, that there wust have been shepherds 
in those parts before ; otherwise Joseph could 
not have foreseen, that, upon telling their oc- 
cupation, the land would necessarily be given 
to his brethren. And when they are present- 
ed before Pharaoh, the king at once deter- 
mines this place of residence for them. And 
he accordingly says to Joseph,, Thy father and 
thy brethren are come unto thee ; The land of JE- 
gypt is before thee / in the best of the land make 
thy father and brethren to dwell; in the land of 
Goshen let tliem dwell. Gen. xlvii. 5, 6. They 
were undoubtedly the Arabian or Cuthite 
shepherds, who had been previously in pos* 
session of this land, from whence they had 
been lately ejected. The whole kingdom had 
been in subjection to their kings. But they 
were obliged to retire, being expelled by the 
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natives* The other parts of the kingdom 
were immediately occupied. But pasturage 
being contrary to the taste of the £gyptianS| 
this particular region lay in great measure ne^ 
glected^ Hence we have a satisfactory reason 
afforded for the Israelites finding such easy ac-^ 
cess into the country, so as not only to dwell 
in it» but to have the land of Goshen given 
them for a possession, even the best of the 
land of EgypL-^^jind Israel dwelt in the land (^ 
J^pt^ in the country of Goshen; and they hadpos^ 
sessions therein^ Gen, xlvii. 27* Again * 
uind Jos^h placed his father and his brethren^ 
and §006 them a possession in the land of Igypt^ 
in the best of the landy in the land of Karnes es^ as 
Pharaoh had commanded, chap, xlvii. 11. 
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Concerning the Purport of the Name* 

I once imagined^ that the teprm Goshen was 
a variation pf the name, \^^y Cushan; and 
that the region w^s so called from the sons of 
Ghus, who once resided there. But a learned 
* friend told me, that he thought the true ety- 
mology was froip the Arabian word Gushj a 

' Hie rererend and leame4 Mr Costai'd* 

X9 
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tongue; and that the land was so d^omi-^ 
nated from iti tongue-like form. It is ceftairi 
that this part of Egypt was at times described 
under the semblance of a * pear and an hearty 
and also of a tongue. All these objects have 
Some analogy in their shape, beginning at at 
point, and swelling out towards their base- 
Hence this region is said to have been called 
Rib and Rab, a pear ; and an * heart over 
burning coils is mentioned as its particulaif 
ferablem. It was also described as a ' tongue, 
which was a fariiiliar image for lands pointed 
and projecting, as this did. * Caesar speaks 

' Riph.-— >quo nomine, hodieque Delta^ seu pars ^gypu 
triquetra Nili ostiis comprehensa, vocatur a pyri forma. Id 
enim proprie est Rib. see Bochart Phaleg. 1. 1. c. 15. p. 59". 

Ab Alcairo Rosetam offim vocant Erriphiam, (quasi Ai 
Rif ) vei terra pyriformis. Leo Africanus^ 1. 8. p. 666. 

it is oalled at this day Rif by the Arabian^. Niebuher 
Voyage, T. 1. p. 194. 

* 3HX, Cardia.— See Coptic Lexicon by Mr Woide» p.» 
154. 

A^ and Htf, cor. — Orus Apollo, 1. I.e. 22. p. 89. 

^ Sonfietimes inlets of the sea are called tongues ; biif ge- 
nerally the term is adapti^d to a narrow slip of land, or isthmus. 

^ De Belk) Gallico, 1. 3. c. 12. p. 102. 

^^latus angustum jam se cogentis in arctum Hespe- 
rian tenuem ptoducit in sequora lihguaib, Lucan. 1. 2^ 
V. 613. 



of towns atuated upon such points of land^ 
and stiles them — ^oppida posita in extremis Un- 
guis promontorii. The opinion therefore of 
*my learned friend appears to be founded in 
iruth, and the land of Goshen seems to have 
-Received this name from its form and situa- 
tion, and si^iified a tongue-like promontory '• 
And not only Goshen, but a great part of 
Lawer Egypt, may^ have been comprehended 
under this emblem* This is countenanced by 
a passage in Isaiah, hitherto not . well under- 
stood, which it expl^s, andat the same time 
is confirmed by it.— f — The Lord shall utterly 
destroy the tongue of the Egyptian * sea ; arid 
with his mighty wind shall he shake his hand 
" over the river ^ and shall smite it in the seven 
streams y and r^ake men go over di^shod. Chap, 
xi, 15. 

Tenuem Iln^uam^ terram tenuem expprr^ctam in linguae 
formam. Sulpitii Comment in Lucanum. 

Lingua promontorti genos. Festus. 

' ——the furthest point of Africa, called by Dionysins 
^jFVfMmf y>M%^^: v. 184?^ u^^ft.% yXAr;g«w, « s«-i y*»»i«. Eustath. 
Ibid, 

* The Nile was stiled Oceanus, o< A<yv«-Tw< ufn^wtt flx- 
utm ujmt Td# 5r#^' ttvr^i J^uX^t. DiodoTUS Sic. 1. 1, p. 12. 
Tdy }f ^TAftov a^x^urttrof f^tv •UftM oicm ilKiecfinf^ or as SOme 

fead, Oict»fnff os §f$t i?iXnH^nfKm^. Ibid. p. 17. 
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t)ifftrent Opinions (msi^rii. >^ 

Some have thoi^ht that the jta mentioned 
by Isaiah was the Eed^^a ; and among those 
of thi^ opinion was the learned Bishop Lowth. 
JBut the force and peculiarity of the prophecy 
is greatly prejudiced by this application. The 
Red-sea lay at a distance from the land of the 
^lizraim, and was of great extent^ so that it was 
inhabited on each side by various independent 
nations, The upper part was possessed by tho 
Midianites, Edomites, and Nabatheans, also 
by diflferent tribes of Arabians. In the times 
of the Ptoleinies some towns were built near 
the most northern recess, but, for want of wa-* 
ter and other necessaries, they soon sunk to 
ruin, and their situation cannot easily be as^ 
certained. But, in the time of Isaiah, we have 
no reason to think that the Egyptians had a 
jingle town upon this part of the (inu«. And 
if they had, yet we can hardly suppose that 
the inhabitants, and the nook upon which 
they stood, were the great objects to which 
the prophet alluded. 

It is well known that the Nile increased in 
th^ summer, and for some inonth^ overflowe4 
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' thft whok couiitry;. The refgion aboiit Delta 
particularly appeared like a vast sea, arid the 
principal towns and cities became so many 
inlands ; and aU commnnication was carried 
o» by ships and ^ boats, Hence the river, as 
I have before mentioned, had the name of * 
Oceanus, or the sea, and was a sure guar^ to 
the whole region, which was hereby rendered 
iujpregnable. The s^vea streams were at alJL 
times a strong tarrier^ m ^d»ch the people 
placed their chief security. And of all th^ 
cities, that at the point or toiigue of Delta 
was particiilarly fortified, as commanding the 
passage by water between , Upper ^nd Lower 
Egypt. The prophet therefore says, that this 
tongue of the sea shall be rijiped^ however it 
may seem secured by the jBurrounding waters. 
For the L«ord would with a mighty (southern) 
wind force |hese waters dowpw^rds; by which 
means the iseveri ^h^nnds should become 
0mpty and dry j so that peaple should pa^ 
pver withput wetting theijr feet Hence the 
king and people sh<*uld be brought to ruin by 
being deprived of their chief defence, in which 
t;hey blindly trusted^ The prophet E^ekiel is 
accordingly ordered to set his face against Pha- 

' Hero4. L 2. c. 97. p. 14% • Diod0r]}?> 1. h p« ^^- 
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raoh king of Egypt .—Thus saith the Lord Qod^ 
Behold^ 1 am against tkee^ Pharcfoh king of Egypt j 
the great dragon that Ueth in the midst of his 
rivers J which hath saidj My river is mine own^ 
and I have made it for myself. ■ Behold 

therefore^ I am against thee^ and against tky 
riversj and I will make the land of Egypt utterly 
waste and desolate^ from Migdol even to Syene 
and the borders of Gush This was accom- 
plished ; and the prophet foretells by whom 
it was to be eflfected,— T>4^r§^^ thus saith 
the Lord God^ Behold^ 1 will give the land of 
Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon; 
and he shall take her multitude^ and take her spoils 
if?c. chap, xxix, 2, 3> 10, IQ. ^nd they shall 
know that I am the Lordy because he hath smdy 
The river is mine^ and I have made it. ver. &. 
The same conquest is alluded to by the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, who mentions the like cir- 
cumstances. — Egypt riseth up like a floods and 
his waters are moved like the rivers : and he saith, 
I will go up^ and will cover the earth, chap, 
xlvi, 8. Here the widely extended army is 
compared to the overflowing of the Nile. 
Siich is the hii^tory of the sea of Egypt, which, 
according to the prophecy, was to be exhaust-r 
ed, and all the riyers to be bereft of water, tq 
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facilitate the invasion of the Babylonisjj mo- 
narch, by whom the country was to be con- 
quered. / will make the rivers dry, Ezekiel 

KXX. 12. 

»L Hence it seems, I think, manifest, that when 
Isaiah says^-^TA^ Lord shall utterly destroy the 
tongue of the Egyptian sea^-'-^-r^and shall shake 
his hand o^er the river ^ and shall smite it in its 
seven streams^ i^c. there is no reference to the 
]Red-sea, but to the river of Egypt solely. 
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yhe Departure and Route of the Children of Is^ 

raelfrom Egypt. 

After that such repeated wonders had b^n 
displayed in Egypt, and such a superiority 
manifested by the Deity over all the gods of 
the country, to the confusion of their votaries, 
the children of Israel are at last permitted to 
depart. It was not however a bare permis- 
sion ; they ivere solicited to go by the very 
kirig and people who had before restrained 
them. As the history of their departure, And- 
the course which they took, is very precisely 
described, in scripture, it will be proper to 
place it at large before the reader, as he will 
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mote readily see how the more modem ac* 
counts correspond with, and how greatly it is 
illustrated by their evidence. 

But before I proceed, I beg leave to lay 
down some principles, by which I must abide ; 
and these, I hope, will be allowed me, if I ani 
obliged to controvert the opinions of any of 
our late travellers. In the first, I address my^ 
«elf only to i^uch as allow the real interpositioa 
of the Deity in all these great operations, and 
consequently believe the history of the mira- 
cles recorded. In the next place, I admit of 
po objections which arise from a notion of 
that fitness, expedience, and naethod, which 
are expected to be found in what we call the 
common course of things. For these wori;^ 
were not of man, but of God. And the mode 
of procedure with the Deity bears no analogy 
to the mode of human operatipi^s. When 
therefore it may be said, that the great Law«^ 
giver should have acted in this or that man^ 
ner, and such means were most proper^ and 
such measures most natural, I cannot agree 
about the nece^ity or fitness, as the whole is 
supernatural, and not to be determined by 
rules so foreign and inadequate. The reason 
for my introducing this caution will he seen 
in the course of my procedure. 
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Tie History^ As given in Scripture, 

Exodus, Ch, xii» V. 30. And Pharaoh i-osi 
up in the night <^ he and all his servants. ^^-"'^ 
^-^Y. 31, And he called for Moses and Aaron 
by nighty andsaidy Rise up^ and g^ you forth from 
^nongst my people J both ye and the children qf Is^ 
rael: andgo^ serve the Lordj as ye have said. 

V* S3. And the Egyptians tv^re urgent upon 
the people J that they might send them out if the 
land in haste; for they saidf We be all dead men^ 

V^ 37* And the children of Israel journeyed 
from Rameses to Succoth , 

Ch. xiii, ven X ?• And it came to pass^ i^hen 
Fharaoh had let the peopk go^ that God led them 
tot through the way of the land of th^ Philistines^ 
although that was near. 

V. 1 8 . ^ut God led the peopU abdut^ through 
the way of the wilderness of the Red-sea 

V. 20> And they took their journey from Sue-- 
r*M, and ^namped in ^ham^ in the edge of the 
. imlderness. 

V. 21. And the Lord went before them by 
4^y in a pillar of a cloudy to lead them the way; 
and by night in a pillar of fire ^ to give them UgM; 
Pi go by day and night. 
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V. 22. He took riot away the pillar of the 
cloud by day^ nor the pillar of fire by nighty from 
befofre the people. 

Ch. xiv. ver. i . And the Lord spake jj^nto 
Mosesy sayings 

V. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel j that 
they turn and encamp before Pi^-hahirothy between 
Migdol and the sea^ over against Baalzephon; 
before it shall ye encamp by the sea. 

V. 3. For Pharaoh will say of the children 
of Israply They are entangled in the land^ tjie u^lr 
,^rness hath shut them in* 

V. 4, And I will harden Pharaoh's hearty 
that he shall follow after them; and I will he ko- 
noured upon Pharcwhy and upon cdl his host; that 
the Pfgyptians may j^now that I am the Lord.- — r- 

V. 8. Anfi the Lord hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt y and he pursued after thfi 
children of Israel: 

V. 9. and pvfrtook them encamping by the 

sea^ beside Pi-hahirothj before Baalzephon. ■ 

V. 10. And when Pharaoh drew mgh^ the 
children of Israel lift up their eyesy and behold^ 
the Egyptians marched (ft er them; and they were 
sore cfraid; and the children of Israel cried out 
tfnto the Lord. 

V. 11. And they said unto Moses ^ Because 
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there were no graves in Egypt ^ hast thou taken 
us away to die in the wilderness ? 



V. 1 5- j^nd the Lord said unto Moses- 



V. 16. Lift thou up thy rod^ and stretch 

out thine hand over the sea^ and divide it; and 
the children of Israel shall go on dry ground 
through the midst of the sea. 

V. 1 7 . And ly behold^ I will harden the hearts 
of the Egyptians J and they shcdl follow them: and 
I will get me honour upon Pharaoh^ upon his cha- 
riot s^ and upon his horsemen. 

V. 21. jind Moses stretched out his hand 
over the sea; and the Lord caused the sea to go 
back by a strong east^wind all that nighty and 
made the sea dry-land^ and the waters, were di- 
vided. 

V. 22. And the children of Israel went into 
the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: and the 
waters were a wall unto them on their right 
handy and on their left. 

V. 23. And the Egyptians pur sue dy and went 

in cfter them to the midst of the sea 

V. 26, And the Lord said unto Moses y Stretch 

out thine hand over the sea 

V. 27. And Moses stretched forth his hand 
over the sea; and the sea returned to his strength 
when the morning appeared: and the Egyptians 
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fied against in and the Lord overtkre^ the Effptian$^^ 
in the midst of the sea* 

V* 29. But the children of Israel walked t^on 
dryland in the midst of the sea: and the waters were 
a wall unto them on their right hand^ and on their lefi. 

Ch» XV. ver. 22. So Moses brought Israel from 
the Red'seaj and they went out into the wilderness of 
Shur: and they went three days in the wilderness y and 
found no water. 

V. 23. And when they came to Marah^ they could 
not drink of the waters of Marab; for they were bit^ 
ter: therefore the name fifit was chilled Marab. 

V. 27. And they came ta Elim^ where were twelve 
wells of watery and threescore and ten palm-trees: and 
they encamped there by the wafers. 

. What is in the 2 2d verse called the wilder- 
ness of Shur, was the same as the wilderness 
of Etham ; as we learn from the sacred his- 
torian, when he is describing the same events 
in another place. 

Numbers xxxiii. 1. These are the journeys of the 
children of Israel y which went forth out of the land of 

%?^ — ^ 

V. S. And they departed from Rameses in the first 

month 

V. 5. And the children of Israel removed from Ra* 

mesesy and pitched in Succ&tb. 
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V. 6. Andtbef departed from Suee^by (mdpUcb* 
ed in Ethamy wbicb is in tbe €dge of the witdemeiu 

V. 7. And they rmoved /rem Etbam^ and turned 
again unto Pi'babirstb^ wbicb is before Baalzefbon: 
and tbey pitcbed before Migdol. 

V. 8. And tbey departed from before Pi-bahirothj 
Und passed tbrough tbe midst of tbe sea^ into tbe ^wY- 
dernessy and went tbree days journey in tbe wilderness 
of Etbansy and pitcbed in Marab* 
. V. 9* And tbey removed from , Marabj and came 
unto Elim: and in Elm were twehefouniains of water, 
and threescore and tm palm-trees ■ » 



Concerning the Place of their Departure. 

It is said, when they left Egypt, that thejr 
journeyed from Rameses, which we know to 
have been Goshen under another name. The 
regular road to Canaan was dowhward^ by the 
way which led to Gaza and Philistim. But it 
pleased God to lead them by a different direc- 
tion, through the way of the wilderness of the 
Red-sea J Exodus xiii. 18. Upon leaving Rai- 
meses they passed by Latopolis, as we are in- 
formed by Josephus, and made their first en- 
campment at Succoth, which, as we rnay in- 
fer from AntoniAUs, was little more than thir- 
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ty miles. By the name of this place is iigfii- 
fied aa inclosure, consisting of pens and booths 
for cattle. It was probably built for a recep- 
tacle, in which the Egyptians secured aiid fod- 
dered their flocks and herds during the inun- 
dation of the Nile. The Grecians in Egypt 
called these places Mavigccij and 2ztjvai^ and 
the Roman Scenae ; of which there are two 
mentioned by ' Antoninus, and other writers. 
The one was above Babylon in Upper Egypt^ 
and called Sccnae Mandrae ; both which words 
are of the same signification as Succoth. The 
other was stiled ^cenae Veteranorum; and 
from its situatiofa, as well as the purport of the 
name, was probably the very place which the 
Egyptians called Succoth. For it lay directly 
in the road to the Red-sea j and was it a very 
proper distance for the Israelites to make their 
first station. In going this journey eastward^ 
travellers are obliged to take a small circuit on 
account of a mountain, called by Herodotus 
the Mountain of Arabia. This mountain de^ 
scends from Upper Egypt, and, after a long 
rangCj terminates in its direction downward^ 
opposite to the pyramids aiid the point of 
Delta. It then turns e^Ktward^ but at the same 
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Ume forms a bend to the north. Herodotus 
gives a very just description of its course, as it 
passed in respect to the ancient Heliopolis up- 
wards towards the south; and from the same 
point to the east in the direction before men- 
tioned. But the passage seems to be incorrect, 

T^ fiep yag Tfig AgaQttjg ogog . ^otgAtBrarui^ (pigof 
a^\ttgxrM fgot fJi^ttriifiJ^gi^i rs »at vorn' As^ peo^ 
pie pats through the country upwards Egypt dp- 
pears narrow. For the Arabian mountain ex- 
tends itself att the way in n parallel direction to- 
wards the meridian and the south. All this is 
very plain; but he afterwards adds-'— aiiti am 

TUvoif tig rfiv "Egvfign^ kaXiOfJua^iiP ^aikutrtrcCif'^'—the 

mountain all the way upwards tending towards 
the Red-sea. Thi§ is by ito means true ; for 
the moimtain is never so near that sea as it is 
at the point of Delta. It is continually reced- 
ing, dnd at its fountains in Abyssinia is at its 
greatest distance; 

The true reading therefore seems to be this. 
Instead of diu ard^ tuvdu we should read — Kai 

The Arabian Mountain passei from a particular 
point upwards to the souths but from that same 

^ Herodotas. 1. 2. c. 5. p. 106. 
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point takes another direction to the east^ and /& 
the Red'Sea. This is authenticated by the 
words which follow. For the author adds^ 
that it makes its turn, i¥ u }i$6cro[Lias tart^ where 
the quarries were. He then subjoins— rawt-ir 

fji^ii Xfiycv (rd cgoi) uvuzctfiTTU sg ra &;jjjra/; The 
mountain terminating at this place^ immediately: 
passes in a new direction to the part cfthe world 
before mentioned. I have taken these pains ta 
determine the range of this mountain towards 
the east, as all travellers from the point above 
lo the Red-^sea are obliged to follow its direc- 
tion, if they go the common and more north- 
ern road. The Israelites in particmlar are 
found to have proceeded that way. 



Yrofii Snccoth to the Desert of Etham^ 

This desert was properly a continuation of 
the wilderness from Egypt. But it com- 
menced under the name of Etham at the north- 
ern extremity of the Red-sea, The distance 
from Babylon, and the modem Cairo, to this 
point is,, by travellers, estimated to be about 
ninety miles. If then to Succoth were thirty 
of these, there remain sixty from thence to 
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their second place of encampment. For we 
have been told that tbey departed from SuccotAy 
and pitched in Etkam^ in (or upon) the edge (^ 
the wilderness. £xod« xiii. ^0« 



From Etham to Phi-Hiroth^ 

iThe Israelites were now secure, being Out 
of all fear of the Egyptians, and just ready to 
take shelter in a wilderness where no army, 
without a miracle, could subsist* The want 
of water and every other necessary article pre- 
cluded all chance of being overtaken* But at 
thb instant they have an order to change their 
route ; and in Consequence of it one would 
imagine that they would be directed to march 
by the left to Canaan, the land flowing with 
milk and honey. No : they are commanded to 
retire from it. And the Lord spake unto Mo^ 
sesy sayings Speak unto the children of Israel^ 
tluat tJiey Iturn and encamp before Pi^hahiroth^ 
{or Phi-Hiroth) between Migdol and the sea^ 
over against Baal^zephon; before it shall ye en- 
camp by^ the sea. Nothing can be more plain ' 
thanthe command of the Deity; and the situ- 
ation into which they were afterwards brought 
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in consequence of it is equally 4)lkin. The;^ 
were to turn som6what retrograde, which 
is a circumstance particularly to be observed j 



and they were theil to proceed, till they came 
— «ara ro/^ Ei^a^, to a ' mouth or opening 
between some mountains, at that day well 
known. And when they had halted, they 
were to have the sea on one hand, and Mig- 
dol, the castle or garrison^ on the other ; and 
over against them was to be Baal-zephbn, on 
the opposite side of the sea. The place where 
the wilderness of Etham commenced was at 
the top of that western gulf^ in which the Red- 
sea ended; There were two of these gulfs, one 
of which lay to the east, and was of the least 
extent; This in aftertimes was called * Ela- 
nites^ from the city Elana, or Elah, the Elath 
of the scriptures, which bordered upon it. 
The other was the Sinus Heroopolitanus, which 
extended farther inland, and was nearest to 
Egypt. It was thus named by the Greeks 
from the city Heroum, which stood at its 
northern extremity* Near this point the chil- 

' Fauces Montium, '&> os^ apertura. See Le Clerc Upoa 
Exodus, p. 430. 

* Ptolemy, 1. 5. p. 162. It is by Pliny called Siiius Ho- 
roopoliticu8> I« 5. c. 11^ 259«— — »Deut ii. 8« 
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dren of Israel turned back; and passing downr 
ward with the sea on their left hand, they 
were brpught into a defile, which consisted of 
a long extended coast, and was bounded by 
the above n[ientioned sinus to the east, and 
by the extremity of the Arabian ' mountain 
to the west At the end was the Inundation 
above mentioned, which from the Greeks had 
the name of Clysma, and supposed to be the 
same place which was called by the Arabiaw 
* Colsmn. This inlet of water stopped the 
IsraeUtes, and prevented their proceeding 
farther ; far it directly thwarted them in their 
passage, so tljat they were on every side en- 
closed, and had their eqiemy pressing close upr 

on their rear. For Hhf Egyptians pursued 

ffter themy . and overtook them encamping by 
the seay beside Pi-hahirothj before BaaU%eplion* 

The place of this inlet is, I believe, now for 
Ihe most part dry, and is called Bedea by the 

? It Is now ca|led Gibeji Mocatti. See Shaw, Focockj 
and Niebuhr. 

* Some say, that whatever similarity may have appeared 
in the purport of these twanames, yet they are of a different 
signification. Clysma^ KAv^/im, denotes an inundaticMii pr 
place inundated : but by Colsum is meant an overwhehnipg 
or submersion. It was, they say, given from die overwhelm^ 
ing of Fharaoh and his host. 
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Arabs. It fonnerly extended some miles hir 
ward towards Egypt, passing through a moBtl^ 
or opening between the mountains ^ which 
mouth or opening is very justly supposed to 
have been the Phi-Hiroth of the scriptures. 
It is some miles in length, and still retains 
marks of the sea, as we learn jfrom • Moncpnys, 
and others who have passed it. For^ instead 
of going round by the mountain of Arabia, 
in a direction to the north or the east, travd- 
lers often pass towards the south-east through 
this hollow way, and so arrive at Bedea, where 
it terminates at the Red-^sea. Frqpa thence 
they turn to the left northward, and in about 
ten hours arrive at Suez. This road is called 
now Derb al Touriac. The history given by 
Monconys is remarkable, where he de^ribe^ 
his passage through the length of this opening* 
* Apr is diner pous passames pendant dieux 
heures entre des montagnes, qui sont de cote 
et d 'autre fort droites, et fort hautes, et laissent 
un grand chimin au milieu de tren^e ou qua- 

' Of the different roads to the Red-sea, and Etham^ $ee 
Shaw's Travels, p. 433. and Niebuhr's Arabie, p. 352. Of 
the four roads mentioned by Pocock, Derb Ejenef is the 
most northern, and by this he supposes the Israelites to have 
passed, as it led more directly to Etham,^ p. 155. 

* Voyages de Mons. de Monconys, vol. 1. p. 405. 
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lante pas de large ; qui ne semble pas mil e 
Fendrdit, dans lequel V Ecriture dit, que Pha- 
f aon pretendoit attraper le peuple Hebreu en- 
feruw. Aiut bout de ces montagnes il y a une 

vaste campagne, qui va jusque a la mer. 

Le 18. noys fimes une heure de cbemin a pi$ 
Jojijours dans cctte plaine, qui se r€txessit entre 
de hautes montagnes, qui vont jusques a la 
mgr, et font paroltre citte plaine un canal ar- 
tificiel, excepts S4 Jargeur^ qui n'a guere moins 
de deux lieus. Npus arrivames i, onze heures 
^u bord de la ]\^er Rouge, ou nos din^mes. 
Puis la cotoiant toujours jusques au soif nous 
marchames ver$ le nord, et laissant les montag- 
nes au couchant, et la naer du cot^ du Levant 
— Le 1 9. nous partlmes au point du jour^ et 
arrivimes ^, neuf heures au deyant de Sixez^ 
At the embouchure of this valley^ between the 
mountains, was the Clysma of the Greeks, and 
the Colsum of the Arabs, from whence the 
§inus took its name. Here was also a tower 
and garrison described by ' Ptolemy as— 
KXviTfjut (p^ngioifj and KXv^fjiM xoL^goy by * Hiero- 
cles, the encampment at Clysma; which was 
perhaps the Migdol of the Egyptians. When 

' L. iy. p. 116. 

^ See Appendix to Antonini Itin. p* 728. 
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the author turned to the left hand towards the 
north, he went over the very ground where 
the Israelites encamped before their passage 
through the sea, but in a contrary direction. 

I have supposed, that the children of Israel 
were stopped and entangled at the bottom of 
this pass at Clysma, rather than, as some peo- 

pie have thought, at the top and entrance, 

, . »••»■•... * . . ' . . '• ,. 

which was nearef to the modern Suez. My 
reason is, because, when a mountain termi- 
nates in a high clijBf towards the sea, as the 
AxabiaB mountain do«, thoi^h it leaves »»f, 

ficient room below, yet this passage cannot be 

»■• ■.-*■ I'k. ' , ^ 

stiled ^ofi,oLy a mouth j or as the Latins would 

• > •■ 1. '-» '>»* ^^.' . ■ », 

express it, fauces montis. There must be a 
Valley or aperture, each way bounded by hilk, 
to constitute such an opening, tn the next 
place, if the Israelites had been at this place 
within sight of the Egyptians, they would 
not have shopped here, But entered the defile ; 
as people, when hard pressed, always retire as 
far as they can, however they inay ultimately 
despair.' They never unn^^rUy stop. For 
let the enemy be ever so numerous, or so well 
provided, a small body in a narrow pass has 
a chance for a time to make some stand against 
them. Father Sicard thinks that this passage. 
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which extends along that part of the Arabian 
mountain called now Gibel Attake, is not suf- 
ficiently capaciousi to receive such numbers as 
were concerned in this march. But this ob-r 
jection seems tq be of no weight. For, as i^ 
?3 well kno^yni that * caravans consisting of 
many thousands of people, with their horses, 
camels, jpid f arrives, caipe every year this 
way to and froin Upper Egypt^ I do not see 
how any number of persons c^n be e?:cluded, 
A large army as well as a small njay i^ time 
pass over the same bridge. I have c^Upd it ^ 
defile, but in the maps of Niebuhr and ii^ 
pther niaps it appears of sufficient breadth for 
every purpose required, In some places i^ 
seems to have been two or three miles wide, 
though gradually pontracte4 to^Y^ds the bot^ 
torn. Bishop Peacock suppo^s the passage to 
have beei^ here, an4 Dr Shaw places it in the 
same part of the sinus. But he m^es the Is- 
raelites pass 4irectly froxn Egypt to it by the 
nearest foa^, not considering tb^t they wen^ 
first to Etham at the top of the sinus^ and then 
by an alteration in their route came tp their sir 
tuation below. 

* See Monconys, vol. 1. p. 4>lQs> • 
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Of the Transit being gt Clysma^ 

I am therefore obliged to accedp to Eusc# 
bius, and those writers who place the tr^ijectuji 
Israelitarum at the Clysma of Ptolemy and 
Antoninus. Josephus tells ii§, that the Israel- 
ites before their transit were hemmed in oil 
every side by the sea and mountains, and by 
the enemy in their rear. This situation can 
no where be found but at Clysma. This opi- 
nion would be attended with little difficulty^ 
were it not for the town called by the Arab$ 
Colsum, and Al Kolsum, which name is sup? 
posed to be only a variation of Clysma. This 
place they J^ave farther imagined to have been 
the same as |he ancient Arsinoe, the same al- 
so as the modern Sue?. Hence they have 
maintained, that near this city Suez was the 
place of passage where the children of Israel 
were miraculously conducted over. 

It will therefore be proper to consider the 
situation of the places with which we are prin-r 
cipally concerned ; for this will lead us to dis- 
cover the grounds of the mistake into which 
writers have been led in treating of Clysma, 
It has originated from their confounding dif- 
ferent objects which they have taken for one 
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gnd the same. The original Clysma was, as 
J have said, an inlet of the Red-r^iea, at the 
mouth of the valley called Phi-Hiroth, and 
there was an encampment named from it. 
Where it was situated may be farther seen 
above from Ptolemy and Antoninus, In time 
it gave name to the whole bay which wag 
called th? bay of Cly sma, and by the Arabs 
Bayer al Colsum^ And as there was a town 
towards the upper p^t of the sinus, this ob- 
tained the name of Clysma and Colsuip. Pea-« 
pie have confounded these different places, 
which has caused great un<;ertainty in the his- 
tories where they occur* Writers, therefore, 
^e in the wrong in supposing that the ancieii^t 
Clysma was g town, and th^n making infe- 
rences in consequence of this supposition. For 
the original Clysma was an inlet of the sea ; 
and, as I have said, gave name both to the 
bay and to the town, below which it lay se- 
veral miles* This we learn from those ancient 
authors who have treated of it, and, ascertaiu- 
e4 its situation. 
According to Ptolemy, p* il^. the 

latitude of Heroum was - ^^ 5(/ 
Jhe latitude of Clysma - - 28 50 

Difference ^ - l^ o^ 
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According to Ulug Beig the latitude 

of the Town of Colsum was 29^ 30^ 

The difference from Heroum to the inlet at 
Clysma was one degree, or near seventy miles; 
but to the town of Colsum only twenty-two 
or twenty "-three miles. They were therefore 
different places. * Antoninus makes the dis- 
tance to Clysma nearly the same. From He- 
roum to Serapium eighteen miles, to Clysma 
fif^y. Total sixty-eight. Ptolemy began his 
estimate from the farthest point of the sinus, 
but Antoninus from the city which stood on 
one side of it, and somewhat lower ; which 
has produced ^he difference of about a mile 
and an half; 

One of the canals, which were with great 
labour carried on from the Nile to the Redr 
sea, passed into this inlet. It was probably 
the same through which a person in * Lucian 
is said to have been c^irried in his way from 
JEgypt towards India. Harduin, in his Notes 
upon ^ Pliny, quotes a passage from an author 
concerning this canal and the place of its exit, 
which is remarkable, Hodie in cosmogra- 
phia, quae sub Julio Caesare ^ Marco Anto-: 

■ ?• 170. * Luclan. Pseudomantis, p. 893. Sajm^r* 
^ Vol, 1. c. 6. p. S46. notis. 
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nino consulibus facta est, scriptum inveni, par- 
tem Nili fluminis exeuntem in Rubrum Mare 
juxta civitatem Ovilam et castra Monsei. In 
this last word there is certainly a mistake of a: 
letter, and for castra Monsei we should read 
castra MouseY, the encampment of Moses. From 
hence we may be induced to ^hink that the 
<Pgii^io¥ KXvtrfiaTog of Ptolemy, the same as the 
castrum Clysmatis of Hierocles was not of old 
a real praesidium, but a place so called from, 
the encampment of the children of Israel, and 
in memory of Moses. , 

In short, it is generally agreed by writers 
who treat of the subject, that the passage of 
the Israelites across was at the bay of Colsum 
or Clysma. ' Haud procul ab Alkolsum est. 
locus in mari, ubi demersus est Pharaone. Not 
far from Alkolsum is the place where Pharaoh 
(and his army) were overwhelmed. » Kxwrfia, 

is' i votiKat xat to Icg»fjhiTiKO¥ ([>$vyovTig r^g Ai^ 
yv^rtfgg oiQ^oy^^ to gBi0gov inxBgaiejdfi(ru¥ xoiu 
Clysma was the place through which the Israelites 
of oldy when they fled from Pharaoh^ passed over 
to the other side without wetting their feet. 

• Abulfeda. See Shaw's Travels, p. S49. nods. 
^ PhilostoTgiu8| 1. 3. c. 5. p. 489. edit. Reading. 
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We are told by Dr * Shaw, tliat near thii 
place (Corondel) the natives still preserve a 
tradition that a numerous army was formerly 
drowned near Bedea, the same as Clysma« 



Opinions canvassed* 

The curious traveller Niebuhr seems to in* 
timate, that he sometimes had entertained an. 
opinion, that the passage of the Israelites over 
the Red-sea was near * Bedea. But his re- 
cedes from it afterwards, and gives his reasons, 
which I shall take the liberty to consider ; as, 
from an examination of his objections, we 
may possibly obviate those of others. In speak- 
ing of the testimony of Josephus, he says, ^ 11 
semble d*abord, je Tavoue^ que Tauteur ait 
voulu designer la valine de Bedea, si tant est^ 
qu'il ait jamais €te. Mais Tderiture saint ni 
parle ni de montagnes, ni de rochers a cette 
occasion. II paroit m^me que s'ils avoient 

* P. 849. 

^ On panche encore pour Bedea» Descripti<m d'Arabie^ 
p. 349. 

^ Ibid. p. 350. The author mistakes the true route. 
The IsaraeHtes went the contrary waj. 
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€t4 pris de Bedea, Pharaon li^atiroit pu dire i 
its sesont igar^s dans lepays^ et enfermis dans le 
insert: cars ils auroient a la verit^ eu la Mer 
Rouge devant eux a Test ; mais ausi en s'en 
approchant ils auroient trouvc le chemin le 
long de la mer vers le nord depuis la valine 
de Bedea jusques a Sues ; et jusques au bout 
du golfe, route qu' a pris Monconys. Th6 
authot is certainly mistaken in respect to the 
toute which he supposes the Israelites to have 
taken. They did not go by the passage from 
Upper Egypt, called noW Derb el Tourick, to 
Clysma j and then like Monconys pass up- 
wards to the north, to the extremity of the si- 
nus. But their route was by the general and 
more frequented way, called now Derb el E- 
jenef, by which the caravans from Caito go 
to the Red-sea at this day. They passed over 
the desert with the mountain of Arabia upon 
their right hand, and so proceeded "to the wes- 
tern point of the Red-sea and the upper bor- 
der of ' Etham. Here they were ordered to 
turn ; a circumstance always to be kept in 

' Here the author himsell |)lacea Etham— -B parait que 
tout le district autour de rexttemite du golfe Arabique a 
ete nomme Etham. p. S52. Concerning the two road^ I 
have made memioii befiofe from Shaw and Niebuhr. 
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view, as the whole of the process afterwards 
is determined by it. Here at the top of the 
sinus they changed their course, and d^cend-- 
ed to the inundation at Clysma, or Bedea; 
'I'his was in a direction quite the reverse of 
that which was taken by Monconys; The 
sinus of the Red-sea which he had on his right 
hand they kept to the left, and afterwards pass^i 
cd through it to the eastern side of the sinus; 

Th6 author proceeds to shew, that if th^ 
Israelites had been apprised that they should 
be preserved in a miraculous manner, they 
might then have suffered themselves to have 
been brought into those dijSicultieg which 
must have occurred in the defile between the 
sea and the mountains : * Mais comme il n*en 
est pas fait la moindre mention dans cet auteur 
sacr^, et qu'il semble m6me en insinuer le 
contraire, il n'est pas a presumer, qu'ils se so- 
ient laisses conduire comme des aveugles* 
Entre tant de niilliers de personnes quelques- 
unes auroient bien connu le chemin, qui 
aboutissoit aux frontiers de TEgypte, et se se-^^ 
roient siirement opposes au dessein de Moise^ 
s'il leur avoit fait prendre une route, qui les 
approchat visiblement de leur pert. II n'y i 

' Destription d' Arabic, p. S^O. 
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^u*a voyager avec une caravane^ qui va trduver 
le moindre obstacle, p. e. un petit torrent, pour 
se convaincre, que les orientaux sont des etres 
intelligens, et ne se laissent mener comme des 
etourdis par leur Caravan-Baschi. The whole 
of this argument is founded on prejudice, and 
abounds with misconceptions. In respect to 
what is said about a caravan, we may be as- 
sured, that if any body of men, however large, 
and however experienced, had been witnesses 
to such wonderful works exhibited by their 
leaders, as were performed by Moses, they 
might without hesitation have followed him, 
and not have incurred the imputation of being 
led l)lindfold. But the author does not seem 
to recollect that there is such a thing as fi^t^q $9 

MZ^^!f > *^^^ *^^ whole was directed by the 
Deity. Though they were ostensibly con- 
ducted by Moses, yet it was ultimately the 
Deity by whose hand they were led, and 
whose commands they obeyed; who went 
before them by day in a pillar of a cloudy and by 
night in a pillar of fire; who directed all their 
ways* It is therefore idle to say— il n'es pas 
a presumer qu'ils se soient laiss^s conduire 
comme des aveugles. They were not blinded, 
but had their senses in full force, and acted 

Z 
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according to reason. The wonder is, that 
they did not in every instance behave with 
the same confidence and obedience, as they 
had such strong evidence of the Deity being 
their director. But it was not so with the 
Egyptians- They were in a state ,of blind- 
ness, as well as their king. Hence our. tra- 
veller reasons wrong, when he says — ' Pha- 
raon ne me pariot point un inconsidere d* 
avoir voulu passer la mer a Su^s, oii elle n' 
avoit peut-ctre qu'une demie-lieue de lar- 
geur;-^mais il eut manqu^ de prudence, si 
apr^s avoir vu tant de prodiges en Egypte, 
il fut entr^ dans une mer large de trois Ijeus 
et d'avantage. The author seems to be tomlly 
ignorant of the trqe purport of this history* 
Pharaoh was manifestly bereft of prudence. 
It is expressly said that God hardened his hearty 
in order that these wonders might not make 
an undue impression upon him. For there 
is a degree of evidence and of influence, to 
which we are not entitled. When a person 
acts against conviction, and turns from the 
light, God does not always leave him in that 
state of twilight, but adds to his blindness, 
and brings on a tenfold darkness. When 

»P, 354. 
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people pervert their best gifts, they will be 
farther corrupted to their riiinj and those 
who are guilty of wilful and obstinate foUy^ 
will be doomed to judicial iiifatuaticrn. This 
was the case of Pharaoh and the Egyptians. 
The author proceeds — J'ignorej si le che- 
min de ces deux endroits a Bedea 6toit ^lors 
practicable pour iin grande caraVane : et quand 
il auroit-ete, il me paroit trop Idiig. Car 
pour aller de Kihira droit k SuSs, il faut 32 
heurs, ct trois quarts ; ct ainsi depxiis le 
Nil une heure de plus. La hauteur du pole 
a Su6s etant de six minutes moindre qu' ^ 
Kahira, et la valine de Bedea ^tant situee de 
quelques lieus plus au sud que Su^s, une ca* 
ravane mediocre mettroit plus de tems pour 
aller d' Heliopolis jusques a la dite vallefe dt 
Bedea, et y employeroit de 35 a 38 heures, 
ce que la caravane des Israelites n' aura gu^res 
pu faire en trois jours. This argument^ like 
the former, is entirely founded on fancy, and 
has not the least evidence to support it. In 
the first place, as I have before said^ they 
did not take this road. In the next place, 
no comparison can be made between the jour- 
neying of the children of Israel, and the maf ch 
of a caravan ; for they were differently di- 

Z ^ 
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Irected. Nor can any time be ascertained 
for their route, as it is quite uncertain how 
long they were encamped upon the borders 
of Etham. It might have been, instead of 
one day, two or more ; as there must have 
been time afforded for the Egyptians to arm 
and to pursue them, after the interment of 
their dwn dead. And as to the way being 
too long to be passed over in the time which 
the author allots ; this is likewise a mere hy- 
pothesis, in which the author thinks, that 
the progress of the Israelites was similar to 
the procedure of mankind in general, and to 
be measured by the same rules, by the Jour- 
neying of a camel. But this cannot be al- 
lowed ; for they had supernatural asistance ; 
and there is reason to think, when they took 
their journey from Succpth to the Red-sea^ 
that they travelled as well by night as by 
day; which is a circumstance that has not 
been considered. For it is said, when they 
took their journey — that the Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of a cloudy to lead them 
the way ; and by night in a pillar of fir e^ to give 
them light ; to go by day and night. Exodus 
xiii. 21. We filidthe same in the Psalm- 
ist. /// the day time also lie led them with a 
cloudy and all the night zvith a light of fire. Psal. 
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Ixxviii. 14. It seems, I think, to be intimated, 
that they performed the journey from Suc^ 
GOth to Etham, though it was nearly sixty 
miles, at one time. In reply it naay be said, 
that if this were the case, the old people and 
the children must have died by the wa^r; 
the battle must have been overdriven s^nd killr- 
ed ; every leg^ wearied, and every body ex- 
hausted with labour. Not in the least. Re- 
member what is said by the great lawgiver 
to the people, when he was going to leave 
them, concerning the wonderful manner in 
which they had beei> conducted, I have led 
you forty years in tM wilderness ; your clothes 
are not wc^xen old upon you ^ and thy shoe is not 
waxen old upon thy foot, Deut xxix. 5. Again, 
Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee^ neither 
did thy foot swell thes^ forty years% chap. viii. 4. 
He that could preserve the raiment, must be 
able to sustain the man ; and the same power 
that prevented the foot from swelling, could 
l^eep the leg from being weary. 
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The Alternative. 



The interposition of the Deity must be 
therefore uniformly admitted, or totally rejecr 
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ted. To tl is alternative we must be brought, 
when we read the Mosaic history. It is idle 
to proceed by halves, and to halt between 
two opinions. Without this allowance, it 
would be impossible to account for the pas^ 
sJge of jthe children pf Israel • through the 
channel of the Red-sea, even if the voters 
had retirecj \fy any natural means. For the 
bottom, towards the top of the Red-sea, 
abounds with beds of coral and ■ ma4rapore, 
and is so ful) pf sea- weed, that it from hence 
had the name ih ancient times of Tarn Suf^ or 
the weedy sea. * Niebuhr indeed says, that the 
sinus, or bay of Heroum, from the top as far 
down as Corondel, had a good i^andy bottom. 
This might be true, as far as he had experi- 
(ence. But the bed of every shelving bay has 
in some degree weeds and soft ' ooze suffi- 
cient to make it impassable, though the 
water should recede. This shews how idly 
they reason wh^ compare the transit of the 
Israelites with the passage of Alexander by 
the sea-coast in Pamphylia j for these two 

' Ppcock, p. 135, 141. 

* Le rivage n'est que de pur sable depuis la point jusc^ues 
a Girondel. Descript. d' Arable, pr. 356, Sep before, 
p. 355. 

? DiodoruS calls it hoihttinrtiti rtfu^yaint' 1. 3. p. 17^. H^ 

says further, that it was three fthoms deep. 
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operations were essentially different. Strabo 
has given us a short description of the pass 
in Pamphylia, by which Alexander led his 
army. Esn h' o^ o^> KX/^a| xcxX^^jt^ivov* t7nKitrcf,i 

There is a mountain called Climax^ or the ladder^ 

"which seems to hang over the Pamphylian sea^ 

and affords at the bottom a narrow pass for tra-- 

vellers upon the sliore. This in calm wea^ 

ther is quite hare of water ^ so that people can 

easily go over it. But when there is any swell 

tf the sea^ it is foi* the most part under water. 

Thu§ we see that the Grecian army was con-. 

dueled over a shore, which is said in general 

to have been above water, and consequently 

dry and passable. Whereas, when Moses was 

ordered to conduct his people, it was across 

a gulf with a descent, the bottom of which 

had been always covered with sea water, and 

could not possibly afford sure footing. How "i 

then were the children of Israel led over ? ■ 

certainly not by any natural means. The ;. 

eame power which divided the sea, and made ^ 

" Strabo, I I*, p. 982. • 
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it stand lik? a wall on each side, could 9X the 
same time remove all other obstacles, and 
make thie bottom as hard as the firmest Sftrand, 
The waters saw thee^ God^ the imters^ saw 
thee: they were afraid j the depths also were 
troubled. Psalm Ixxvii. 16. Thy way is in the 
sea^ and thy path in the great waters^ and thy 
footsteps are not known, ver . 1 9. Thus saith the 
Lord^ whicfy maketh a way in the sea^ and a path 
in the mighty waters; wfiich bring eth forfh the 
chariot and horse^ the army and the power j they 
shall lie dowTjf together^ they s,hajl not rise : they 
Cfre extinct y they are quenched as fow. Isa. xliii, 
16, 17. . . So he led^ them, through the depths^ 
as through the wilderness. And the waters co-, 
vered thbir enemies ; there was not one qf them 
left. Psalm cvi. 9, 1 1 . 

If then there appears any thing extraordi- 
nary in these ipanceuvres, and contrary to the 
usual mpde of operation among men, we must 
not upon that account hesitate and be diffir 
dent; for it was the very purpose of th^ 
Deity. It was ^lis will that difficulties should 
arise, th^t he might display his glory an^ pow^ 
er to the Israelites, and his judgment^ ypon 
the Egyptians.—— — For Pharaoh will say of 
the children of Isra^y They are entangled in the 
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land, the wilderness hath shut them in. And 1 
will harden FharaoKs hearty that he shall follow 
after them; and I will be honoured upon Pha^ 
raoh^ and upon all his host^ tJiat the Egyptians 
may know that I am the Lord, Exod. xiv. 3, 4. 
It is therefore impossible to make the pur- 
poses of Divine Wisdom accord with human 
sagacity ; for they are far above it ; as we 
learn from the apostle. How unsearchable are 
his judgments^ and his ways past finding out ! 
For who hath known the mind of the LordP or 
who hath been his counsellor / Epist. to the Ro- 
mans, chap. xi. 33, 34. 

When therefore the author says, that the 
Israelites would not have been thus blindly 
led, h(; should have farther considered, that 
neither would Moses have thus blindly led 
them. Nobody in his senses would have 
brought himself into these difficulties, unless 
under the influence of an higher power. — - 
Hence this inference must necessarily follow, 
that such a power did lead and control them. 
The whole was brought about by the wisdom 
of Gpd, that he might manifest his superiori- 
ty in preserving his servants and confounding 
his enemies. 

The author reasons equally wrong in re- 
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spect to the place of passage. If it were a 
more short and shallow way, such as is now 
to be found just below Suez, where he places 
it, then he sees no absurdity in supposing that 
the Egyptians might follow the Israelites. But 
if we place it at Bedea (the true Clysma of the 
ancients) then, . he thinks, it must have been 
too wide and deep for Pharoah to have pur- 
«ied. ' I'ous les Egyptiens auroient c\£ de- 
pourvus du bon sens, s' ils avoient voulu pour- 
suivre les Israelites en travers du tel * mer. He 
4oes not consider, that what he makes a sup- 
position was the real fact. The Egyptians 
were blinded, and acted throughout contrary 
to reason and good sense, being under a ju- 
(Jicial infatuation^ by whigh they were led to 

' Arabic, p. 355. 

^ In respect to Suez at this day he says, that there are 
some difficultiee in passing the ford^ and it must have requir- 
ed a nairacle fpr Moses to have led the people oyer even as 
it is npw.- — r-La chose t ut-ete naturellemeiit bien plus diffi- 
cile aux Israelites il y a quclqvies milliers d' anneeSj le golfe 
etant probabiement plus large, plusprofond, plus^etendu vers 
le nord. p. 354. But does not this limit the extent and ef- 
ficacy of a miracle too much ? He seems to allow that thls^ 
Deity could conduct his people through a bed of waters for 
a mile and a half^ though ditiicult ; but thinks that this could 
pot be efTec^ed through . larger arm of the sea be o w> of 
two or three leagues in breadth* 
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thefr confusion. We mmt allow this, or give 
up the history. 



A Recapitulation of the Whole. 

In this manner was the mighty operation 
carried on, and the Israelites were conducted 
from the Nile and Rameses to Succoth, jour- 
neying all the way near the bottom of the 
Arabian mountain. From thence they went 
f o the edge of that desert which was inhabit- 
ed by the Arabians called in after times ' Au- 
taei. In performing this they passed pretty 
high north, and were approaching toward* 
the . confines of the promised land . For there 
are strong eyidenpes, ^s I have before men- 
tioned, that the Sinus Heroopolites extended 
much higher thani it does at ^Jiis day \ to ^hich 
Bishop Pocock bears witness^ p. ]133. Mr 
Niebuhr i§ of the same opinion, f II y ft done 
quelques jiiilUers d'annees, que Je golte d' Ara- 
bic <^toit plu}5 large, et ^' entendoit plus vers le 
nord : surtout le bras pres de Sues. Car ie 
rivage de cette extremite du golfe est tres bas. 

» Pliny, 1. 6. p. 34.1. 
^ Afabie^ p. 348. 
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In the time of the Ptolemies Heroum was 
supposed to bound the northern point. But 
in times of high antiquity the bay is supposed 
to have reached upwards beyond it ; so that 
the Israelites, being out of reach of their ene- 
mies, were in a fair way for Canaan. But 
they were ordered to alter their course, and to 
journey southward, and they obeyed. Having 
thus marched sixty or seventy miles in a con- 
trary direction, they afforded an opportunity 
for the Egyptians at last to approach them; 
They had advanced in. the defile of the present 
Mount Attakah for sonie time, when they 
perceived the host of Pharaoh approaching in 
their rear, and were stopped by the waters of 
Clysma in their front, which filled up ^the 
valley of Hiroth. The place of this inunda- 
tion, as we have before seen, is now called 
by thp natives Bede, or, as * Mr Shaw and 
» Neibuhr express it, Bedea. The valley is 
now, I believe, by the soil and rubbish brought 
down from the mountains on each side, be- 
come dry. But it still retains all the marks 
of its original state, as Monconys has before 
informed us, and has still the appearance of a 
large canal. Indeed we may be assured frorp^ 

' P. 344. * P. 349. 
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its name, KxvcrfjLu^ Clysiiia, that it ^^^ t»nce 
an inlet from the sea. Mr Shaw thinks that 
the name is derived from the Arabic, and 
has a relation to the miracle which was there 
displayed. But it is manifestly a Greek word, 
and relates to an effusion of waters ; in which 
signification , it bears some analogy, with the 
<)ther name Bedea. For Bedu, Badu, or Bad, 
are to be found in the composition of mapny 
names of places which are noted for ' water. 
It was a Greek word, but almost antiquated; 
and wherever it is seen, it occurs in this sense. 
It is said also to have been a * Phrygian term, 
and also a Thracian, as it is to be found in 
Orpheus—-- 

In this line the word Bedu is used as the pure 

' Badon, Baden, Buda — are places denominated ffom their 
bathd. The city bf Bath was of old called Badon, and Ba- 
thon : from whence the modern term is derived. \Lambarde 
accordingly stiles it Baddanbyrig, Caer-badun, Badonicus 
Mons, and in the Saxon Chronicle it is stiled simply Badon» 

KctXuK Clemens, Strom. 1. 5. p. 6^3. 

' See Clemens above — and Orphic. Fragmenta, xix. p. 
384. Gesner. It was preserved in some ancient invoca- 
tions at Miletus. Bi^v, Z^i)/, X^a^v, ^tAhx^ov, Z^iyl, K. r. A. 

Clemens, ibid. See Bentley's learned Epistle to Mills, Ap- 
pendix to J. Malala, p. 48. 
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element of water. And another ancient writer, 
whom he stiles Dion Thutes, introduces the 
word, when he mentions the pouring of water 
upon his hands — »ai BsJy XaCs^p K»r» xti^m 
xoLtaytw. Another writer says — * 'EXxtiy to 
Bsdw <r»Tijgiov ^^(xrev^ofMu. I long to ([uciff the 
salutary stream. The word often relates to 
warm and medicinal fountains, with which 

" L. 5. p. 673. 

Clemens days^ that in this place it signifies T»f mi^u,^ the air; 
which I know not how to believe % for it is not probable 
that the same word should betok^ii two diflPerent elements. . 
The line is taken from a passage in the comic writer Phily- 
deus J the whole of which is as follows : — 

To to; 0tt^ iA»fiy Kec6fi^9ff n nBchtffUfou 

To me the last line seems to have been not accuxiately quot- 
ed : and the terms Wg^ in the former line and t« rot in the 
latter do not quite correspond, nor form a true grammatical 
connection. I should therefore read in the last instance for 
TO Tdf — TAfT*. The person, who speaks, seems to be wishing 
for two things, which are essential to health,— and accord- 
ingly says— 

*EXicuf Td Biiv cdtra^m x^cinvj^tftM^ 

My prayer is, that I may drink of voholesome water , which has 
the greatest share in the preservation of marts health; and to 
breathe the pure air, free from all noxious mixture. Clemens 
above. 
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the coast p£ the Red-sea abounded. There 
are at this day several springs both of hot and 
salt wata: in this * valley. Hence Bedea and 
Clysma, However they seem to be nearly of 
the same pyrport, may in some degree differ. 
Bedea is a place of springs and baths. Clysma 
is denominated from an inlet and inimdation; 
But whatever may have been the expr^s 
meaning of the name, it is manifest from 
Ptolemy, that at Bedea must have been the 
ancient Clysma ; and at this jdace was the in- 
let of the sea between the mountains of Hi- 
rotiti, which obstructed the passage to the south. 
Here the children of Israel were stopped, be- 
ing got into a narrow pass, to which- there 
was no outlet. They were therefore obliged 
to encamp by the side of it, having the in- 
undation to their right, and the sea in their 
front, and Baal-zephon upon the opposite 
shore. It is said, that Pharaoh was seen ap- 
proaching in the very article of their encamp- 
ing, and, as it is intimated, about the even- 
ing, ^nd the children of Israel lift up their 
eyes J and behold^ the Egyptians marched after 
thenij and they were sore afraid : — ^ — '^nd they 

' See the Map of Mons. D'Anville^ and his Description da 
Golfe Arabique. 
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said unto Moses ^ Because there were no grafoei 
in Egypt J hast thou taken us away to die in the 
wilderness f wherefore hast thou dealt thus with 

us^ to carry us forth out of Egypt P And 

Moses said, Fear ye noty stand stilly and see the 
salvation of the Lordy which he will shew to you 
to-day : for the Egyptians whom ye have seen to^ 
dayy ye shall see them again no more for ever. 
Exod. xiv. 10, 11, 18- We may well imagine 
how great the anxiety of the people must hav^ 
been who had not true faith in their leader, 
and saw no possible means for their escape. 
Night now came on, which must have en- 
creased their horrors and their murmurs 
against Moses. At last the word of command 
was given, and the Lord spake unto Moses^ 
who seems to have been looking up to heaven 
for assistance. Wherefore criest thou tome? 
speak unto the children oflsraely that they go for- 
ward. But lift thou up thy rody and stretch out 
thine hand over the seay and divide it j and the 
children of Israel shall go on dry ground through 
the midst of the sea. \And /, behold I will harden 
the Marts of the Egyptians y and they shall follow 
them: and I will get me honour upon Pharaohy 
and upon all his hosty upon his chariot Sy and upon 
his horsemen. And the Egyptians shall know that 
I am the Lord. 
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The Transit. 

The situation to which the Israelites were 
Reduced rendered them very fit for marching. 
For the strait in which they were confined 
necessarily brought ^hern to the disposition of 
a long extended arrny. As soon as they wer^j 
ordered to f^ce about to the east, they cquld 
all move in fair front, and uniformly make 
their waty. For had they gone lengthways, 
^nd by files, it must, according to the comr 
jnon course of operations, have taken up a 
very long time to have arrived together at any 
place of destination, so great were their numr 
bers. It seems to have bee|i dark night when 
they set out, ^t which time the sea miracu- 
lously divided, ^nd the angel of God^ which 
went before thp camp of Ifrael^ removed and went 
behind them : and the pillar of the cloud went 
from before their face^ and stood behind them ; 
and it came between the camp of the Egyptians^ 
and the camp of Israel : and it was a cloud and 
darkness to them^ but it gave light by night to 
these : so that the one came not near the other all 

the night. And the children of Israel went in-^ 

tQ the midst of the sea upon the dry ground : a?i^ 
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the waters were a wall unto them on their right 
Jiand^ and on their left. And the Egyptians pur-- 
sued^ and went in after them^ to the midst of tjus 
sea^ even all Pharaoh's horses^ his chariots^ and 
fiis horsemen* And it came to pass^ that in the 
morning watch the Lord looked unto the host qf the 
Egyptians through the pillar qf fire and of the 
f loud J and troubled the hqst of the Egyptians y and 
took off their chariot-fwheels^ that they drcpve them 
hem)iiy. It is probable that, when the Egyp-r 
tians were thus troubled and di3ordercd, they 
did iiot fo^6^y the regular way of those whom 
they pursued, but got among the rocks and 
mud, and those other impedirpents with which 
the Red-sea particularly abounds. These 
brake their wheel$ and disabled their chariots^ 
so that they made little way. The Egyptians 
therefore pried out, Lef us flee from the face of 
Israel^ for fhe Lord fight eth for them against the 
Egyptians. This happened at the third ■ watch 
pf the night, some time before the dawn ot 

' There were four watches^— ^f^i, /^«o-«»v«Tf«, 90^ixt^v9(pmix^ 
^^m. See Mark xiii. S5. 

Homer divides the night into three uTatches j Ulysses say^ 
to Diomede : 

Iliad. K. V. 253. 
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day. After they had been fot a season, dur- 
ing the darkness in which they were involved, 
encountering with these difficulties. The Lord 
said unto Moses ^ . Stretch out thine hand over the 
sea ; that the waters may come again upon the 
JEgyptians. And Moses stretched forth his hand 
over the sea ; and the sea retm^ned to his strength 
when the morning appeared^ and the Egyptians 
fled against it : and the Lord overthrew the Egyp* 
tians in the midst of the sea. And the waters 
returned^ and covered the chariots and the horse- 
men^ and all the host of Pharaoh that came into 
the sea after them : there remained not so much 

as one of them. And Israel sanv that great 

work which the Lord did upon the Egyptians : 
and the people feared the Lordj and his servunt 
Moses. Exodus xiv. 



Other Objections considered 

• 

As it was the purppse of God to set apart 
the children of l3rael for a particular people, 
among whom his cburqh was to be main- 
tained, and to whom the divine oracles w^re 
to be committed, it was proper to wean them 
from their attachilient to Egypt and their 

Aa 3 
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fondness for the superstitions of that country. 
And nothing could tend more to effect this, 
than his shewing his superiority over all their 
deities, and his judgments uppti their votaries, 
who had so cruelly and unjustly enslaved his 
people. It is observable, that the place op- 
posite to which they passed over was called 
Baal-aephon. This was probably a place of 
worship, designed for the use of mariners, 
, where stood the statue pr hieroglyphic of 
some serpentine deity, the supposed guardian 
of those seas. The children of Israel may 
have been particularly directed towards this 
part of the coast, that they might see farther 
the futility of such worship. This must have 
been the consequence when, in the morning, 
they beheld the dead bodies of the Egyptians 
lying upon the beach, almost within the pre- 
cincts of the idolatrous inclosure. Thus the 
Lord saved Isi^ael that day : md Israel saw the 
Egyptians dead upon the sea^shore. Exod. xiv. 30.- 
Mr Neibuhr, in his journeying upon the 
eastern coast of the sinus towards Mount Si- 
nai, observed two openings between the high 
mountains on the opposite side to the west. 
The uppermost of these I have mentioned, as 
forming at the bottom the true Clysma of 
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of Ptolemy, called now Bedea. Niebuhr says^ 
thdt this opening (which is the Phi-Hiroth of 
the Scriptures) was directly opposite to the 
part of the region called Etti ; of which name 
he mentions both a plain and a * mountain. 
This place, there is great reason to think, was 
the Etham of Moses; upon the border of 
which the children of Israel had encamped, 
and where they again arrived after their pas- 
Sage through the Red-sea. But our author 
still thinks that they did not pass over here. 
For though I must own, he says^ that the bay 
is here somewhat more contracted than in 
other places, » Je la crois neanmoins et trop 
large, et trop profonde, pour que Moyse Tait 
fait passer aux Israelites dans cet endroit la. 
He cannot bring himself to consider that Mo- 
ses was not the chief agent, and that these 
operations were not carried on at his pleasure, 
but at the direction of the Almighty. He 
does not seem to know that one act of Divine 
power is equivalent to another, and that the 
separating of Jordan, which was not proba- 
bly an hundred yards over, was as much a mi- 
racle as dividing the sea, of whatever breadth. 

' Where Pliny places the Arabes Autsei, L 6* p. 341. 
* Voyage, T. 1. p. 184. 
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They were both to the Deity equally easy. 
' — The author has fortunately given us the 
breadth of the sinus about twenty miles below 
Suez, as he took it upon the eastern coast. 
This must have been nearly the spot where 
the Israelites first came upon land in the de- 
sert of Etham. ' Dans le dessein de mesurer 
la largeur du Golfe Arabiqufe, je m' eloignai 
le 24*> Septelmb. de la caravane, environ aune 
distance de cinq milles au sud de Su^, et dans 
la plaine d' Etti, ou Tuerik, comnie dismt Tun 
des nos Arabes, D'apr&s mes observations, 
ct mon calcul, je la trouvai etre a peu pr^ de 
trois milles d' * AUemagne : mais cette fois ci 
encore je ne pu former une base assez longue 
pour donner ^ mon mesurage toute Texacti- 
tude requise. 

I should be sorry to detract from the ho- 
nours due to this excellent Danish traveller, 
by whose diligence and sagacity the world has 
profited greatly. It is only in this one article 
that I presume to differ from him ; and this I 
have done with more confidence, and as he 
•sometimes seems himself not to be perfectly 

' Voyage, T. 1. p. 202. 
* About twelve English miles. 

^ Je n' ose pas rejetter entierement une apinion adoptco^ 
par tant de savans. Arable, p. 351. 
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i^terrxiiriecii 1 have at the same tiiii^ paid 
little regard to the opinions of the modem 
Arabs, and Xo the names which they assign 
tQ ' places, unless they have the sanction of 
antiquity. For we are told by Mr Neibuhr, 
■ '^ - * Si V en fallait crofr Us relations des A^ 
robes qui habitent a V est du golfe^ les enfans d! 
Israel auroient pas see la Mer Rouge toujour s a 
l\ endroit precis^ ou on kurfait la question, — f— 
^ Mnsi les traditions et les rapportes contra-^ 
dictoires des jiirabes du commun ne sont ici Jt 
Qucme valoir. However, where there are 
names of long standing, and accounts inci^ 
dentally introduced by authors who knew 
not the original history, and consequently 
could have no system to maintain, their evi^ 
dence must necessarily have weight, and de^- 
m^nd our attention. Such is the evidence of 
* Diodorus Siculus, who mentions the tradi-' 

" Upon this account I take no notice of the fountain^ neai: 
Suez, though they are stiled by the Arabs the fountains of 
Moses ; for there is no reason to think that they were eTeir 
visited by that person ; the place where the Israelites passed 
over being far below. Les memes Arabes, qui nous avoient 
, dit auparavant, que les enfans d' Israel avoient pasSe h Mer 
Rouge pres d' Aijun Musa, nous dirent alors, que c'etoit 
dans le voisinage de Girondel. Niebuhr, Voy. T, 1. p. 1^ 

? Arable, p. 348. ^ Ibid., p. S^O* 

* Diodorus, 1. 3. p. i7i.. 
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tions which prevailed among the people updti 
the coast, that the Red-sea upon a time re-^ 
tired in a wonderful manner, and left the 
channel dry. The region also will often bear 
witness for itself. For when travellers arrive 
at that part of the bay whej?e the Israelites are 
supposed after their transit to have been en- 
gaged, they find names of places^ and other 
memorials which greatly illustrate and con- 
firm the sacred history. It is said, that they, 
came into the region of Etham, which is stiU 
called ' Etti, the inhabitants of which were 
the Autsei of Pliny. Here also at this day is 
the wilderness of Sdur and Sin, and the re- 
gion of Paran. Beyond Corondel is a hill 
called Gibel Al * Marah, and the coast down- 
ward sqems to have the same name as it had 
of old, from the bitter waters with which it 
still abounds ; the inhabitants of which were 
probably the Maranaei of PUny. The names 
of Elath an4 Midian also remain, and are men- 
tioned by ^Abulfeda. Below this region are 

' Niebuhr, above. 

* Pocock, p. 156. Shaw, 349. Not far from hence the 
desert still called Sin, p. 350. 

* Geog. Gr. Minores, v. 3. p. 73. He also alludes to the 
people of Teman, p. 43. 
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the palm-trees and the twelve wells of water in 
Elim — 5b Moses brought Israel from the Red-' 
sea^ and they went out into the wilderness of 
Shur ; and they went three days in the wilder-- 
nessj and found no water. And when they came 
to Marahj they could not drink of the waters of 
Mar ah; for they were bitter \ therefore the 
name of it Was called MaraL^-^^-^^Here the Lord 
shewed to Moses a tree^ which he cast into the 

watersy and they were made sweet. And 

they came to Elimj where were twelve wells of 
water J and threescore and ten palm-trees : and 
they encamped there by the waters. Exod. xv. 
22, 23, 27. This encampment was towards 
the lower part of the bay ; and after the Is- 
raelies had been journeying from their place 
of passage several days. For they were three 
days without water, and upon the fourth they 
came to Marah, and sometime afterward ar- 
rived at * Elim. Diodorus * Siculus gives an 
account of this palm grove, as it was described 
by Ariston, who was sent by Ptolemy to descry 
the coast of Arabia upon the Red-sea. He 
calls it the Phoenicon, and says that it lay up- 
on the western side of the desert, at some dis- 
tance from an island denominated Phocarum 

' Exodus XV. 27. * Diodorus 1. 3. p. 175. 
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Insula, the same which is now called Ti^aq ; 
consequently the grove Phoenicon must have 
been towards that part of the bay. The place 
was held in great reverence on accpunt oi 
these palms, which grew there in great num- 
ber^ ; and a man and a woman were consti- 
tuted as a.« priest and priestess to preside there. 
All the country around is exposed to viokat 
heats, and is destitute of good water. But in 

this spot " ■yjt 6X$yai v^yoi n.ai XiQo^sg BKTiX-* 

there are a number of springs^ ani scantlings of 
water^ which fall as cool to the taste as * smw. 
Just above this part of the desert he places the 
^ Maranaei. These were the ancient inhabi- 

" Diodurus above. See also Agatharchidea Geog. Graeci 
Min. V. i. p. 57. 

* Diodonis Sic. 1. 8. p. 175. 

^ Jn the^e names^ I think) we may see trace$ pf the an- 
cient MaraH, as well as of the Gerandjpni, in Corondel } 
which probably was denominated from the latter people. 
The engravings upon the rocks seem still to remain, as such 
were seen by Mons. Moaconys just in this part of the desert, 
as he was returning from Mount Sinai. A la fin du valon 
il y a quantite de grosses roches \ sur lesquelles il y a des 
characteres graves, et des lignes entieres d' ccriture : et a 
plusieurs des grandes il y a des huit, ou dix lignes : a mon 
avis ces lettres ont etc faites avec des eaux fortes ; et non pas 
avec le ciseau j tant a cause de la diverse couleur, qu' elles 
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tants, but. were slain by the Garandaei, who 
by an act of great treachery got possession of 
the palm-grove and fountains. Here likewise 
is the desert of « Faran, the Pharan of Pto- 
lemy i which in its situation agrees precisely 
with the Paran of the scriptures. Diodorus 
further speaks of. some rocks or pillars here, 
engraven with unknown characteristics. The 
saipe history of this Phoenicon, or palm-grove^ 
and the fountains, is given by * Strabo, who 
places it rather low upon the coast, and says, 
that the next object towards the bottom was 
the Insula Phocarum. These must have been 
,the fountains mentioned by Moses, and a con- 
tinuation of the same palms, unless we sup- 
pose the nature of the country to have been 
altered. For we do not read that there was 
any other part of the region which had either 

ont, etant extremement jaunes, qu' a cause du peu deprofon- 
deur, que Toeil ne Sfauroit reconnoitre : et pour en etre cer- 
taiHi il fallut qui j'y employasse le doigts. Neanmoins ces 
lettres ne sont point gatees» et paroissent fort nettes. v 1. 
p. 44.9, 450. Pocock. p. 148. 

' La vallee de Girondeli de meme que celle de Faran. 
Niebuhr, Arabic, p. S46, S47. 

Waad Pharan in the way to Tor. Pocock. p. 141. See 
also p. 157.The promontory below, called now Ras Mo- 
hammed, is the AK^nm^icf o^^icf of Ptolemy. 

» L. le. p. i 122. 
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such a grove of trees or such waters. Thus it 
was in the time of the Israelites, and so it was 
found to be in the time of Strabo and Diodorus; 
and thus we find it at this day. Strabo gives 
a reason why this Uttle district was so much 
honoured and frequented. — * A/a ro cra^uv r?jf 

;^6iy. — Because all the country about was parch- 
ed up with heaty being without water ^ and with-^ 
out a tree^ that could afford shade. 

Monconys, in his return through the de^ 
sert from Mount Sinai, took a lower way to 
the south towards a place called now Tor, 
where seems to be the district described by 
Strabo and Diodorus, near Pafan. He men^ 
tions a valley which he passed through ^ and in 
this valley towards the end he saw the rocks 
with ancient inscriptions ; and at last canie 
to a place, which he seems very justly to sup- 
pose the Elim of the scriptures situe au 

fonds de cete plaine on bord de la mer et ou 

sont les douze * fontaines. He adds ces 

eaux vont arrosant une quantite de beaux pal- 
miers, fermes de murailles ; et qui sont bien 
augmentes en nombre au dela des septante, 
que Moyse y trouva. He tells us however, 

» L/16. p. 1122. * P. 450, 451. 
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that the waters are at this day by no means of 
a good taste* — ' C'est en ce lieu, ou Moyse 
trouva les douze fontaines, et les (septante) 
palmiers. On y voit encore les douze fon- 
taines, ou sources, qui sortent du pic de la 
montagne. EUes on un assez rnauvais goixt. 
aussi y a-t-il la un petit bain chaud, 
qu'on nomme de Moyse. - Strabo * intimates, 
that the waters were in the time of Artemi- 
dorus very good ; and from the Israelites en- 
camping near them we may infer the same 
of them then. But this is not an article of 
much consequence. For all that we are told 
by Moses is, that at the place where they ar- 
rived they found twelve wells and seventy 
palm-trees. The fountains remain precisely 
the same in number, and the palm-trees are 
not extinct ; on the contrary, they are multi- 
plied. Notwithstanding what Monconys says, 
travellers take notice of fountains of good wa- 
ter, though mixed with others of an inferior 
quality, as We learn from Dr Pocock. He 
visited this district^ and says, that in going 
southward towards Tor, and about a league 

' P. 450. They are called Hammam Mousa. Shaw> 
p. 350. 

* 4>ii0>i it tfi§rt^0 mf^i lYTd (rd tl^atiittv^ t«v EX^^tr^t I^V^P* 
9ifnx,n hrpv ^o^tu ^dm»#fy« Mm fvv3(«v. |. 16. p. 1122. 
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from it towards the north — ' there is a well 
of^ood water ; and all about it are a great num- 
ber of date-trees or palms j and several springs 
of salt water^ especially to the s oat h^ east j where 
the monks hdve a garden. Near it are several 
springs (as we may infer of good water), 
and a bath or twOy which are called the baths 
qf Moses. The Greeks^ as well as some others^ 
are of opinion that this is Elim, To the 
same purpose is the evidence of the traveller 
Breitenbach, as he is quoted by Mr Niebuhr, 
Mr de Breitenbach a deja eu la meme pen- 
see Void ce qu'il dit en pa riant du voyage, 
qu'il fit en 1483> de la montagne de Sinai a 
Kahira. Porro inclinata jam die ; in torren- 
tem incidimus, dictum Orondem ; ubi figen- 
tes tentoria propter aquas, quae ibi reperieban^ 
tur, nocte mansimus ill^i ; sunt enim in loco 
isto plures fontes vivi, aquas claras scaturientes. 
Sunt et palmae multa^ ibi 3 unde suspicabamur 
illic ese desertum Helim. 

It may perhaps be thought that these names 
were introduced by Christian travellers, and 
adopted by the later inhabitants of these parts. 
But this could not have been the case. Aris-^ 

' Pocock, p. 14j1. 

^ Niebuhrj vol. 1. p. 183. in the notes* 
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tdn, Artemidorus, Agatharcbidcs, and Dio- 
dorus, all lived before the sera of Christiani- 
ty. Even Strabo was some years antecedent. 
The learned Abulfeda of Hamath was indeed 
much later ; but he could have no regard for 
the religion of Jesus or of the Jews, new: any 
prejudice in favour of Moses. The names 
therefore have remained from the beginning 
unimpaired, and the situation of the places 
which they point out correspond so precisely 
with those mentioned in the scriptures, and 
are supported by such indisputable authority, 
that they appear manifestly to be the same 
^s those mentioned by the sacred histori?in. 
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Review of the Course taken by the Children of 
» Israel in their journeying. 

We have seen how very regular and plain 
the route of the children of Israel is found to 
be from their setting out upon the fifteenth 
day of the first month to their arriva) at Elim. 
From Rameses they journeyed to Succoth, 
and from Succoth to Etham, to the border 
of that wildemesss, Then they removed from 
Ethami and turned ogain unto Piha^Hirothy an4 
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passed through the midst of the sea into the same 
wilderness. Numb, xxxiii. 7. From the place 
where they first halted after their passage over 
the sea, they marched for three days without 
water, and arrived upon the fourth at Marah, 
where the bitter waters were miraculously 
made sweet, but have now returned to their 
native bitterness. From hence they joxlmey- 
ed, as is generally supposed, in one day to 
Elim, though the time is not specified, and 
may have been Jonger. Here were the twelve 
Wells of water ^ and the threescore and ten 
palm-trees ; and they encamped by the waters^ 
Ho\y Jong they staid in each place is uncertain, 
for they were not carried in a direct line to 
Sinai, but were led about, so that they did not 
reach the moun^ of (jod till ^fter several en- 
campments from Ethamt which took up two 
months, wanting a few days. Afke/ they had 
removed from Elim, it is said that they encamped 
l>y the Red-sea. Indeed all their stations ^ 
hitherto had bedn nearly upon that sea. But 
they now came to a part of the coast in the 
(Jesert of Paran, where there wgs no way to 
mark the place of their encampment but by 
saying it was upon the sea-shore beyond Elim, 
They now fronted the ^rue Red-^ea, for they 
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were Before only upon a bay bf it j which 
sea extended from them in length southward 
not less than eleven hundred miles. The 
next course which they took was to the north 
and more inland ; for it is ^d, that " they 
removed from the Red-sea^ and encamped in the 
ivilderness of Sm which was * between Elim 
imd Sinai. This happened just one month 
after their departui'e from Egypt j and it, was 
here that manna was first aflForded them from 
heaven* They were now very near to th« 
place where the law was to be given to them ; 
but this was still delayed, and they werip to be 
farther tried. We accordingly read iw the 
book of the Exodus, that they pitched in 
' Rephidim^ hai)ing journeyed from the wilder- 
ness of Sin. But it is said in the book of 
Numbers, that there were two interme- 
diate encanipmentis ; for ^ they took their Jour^ 
ney out of the Wilderness of Sin^ and encamps 
ed in Dophkah ; and they departed from, Doph-^ 
kahy and encamped in Alush. And they remov*- 
edfrom Alush, and encamped at Rephidim. And 
* they departed from Rephidim^ and pitched in 
the wilderness of Sinai. This I mention 

^ Numbers xxxiiu Ih * Exodus xvL 1. 

^ Exodus xvii. 1. ♦ Numbers xxxiii* 12, 13, 14. 

Bb 
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W^ shew hofwi far ikortht thcsy mtistdiai^ gone? 
td have made thircirouit ;. fop they, approaol^ 
ed to the borders, of the Aanalekites,. wlto^ 
came out and ' puirsiaedf them/tb Rephidimi 
Ebre a battle uias ^ught^. and' the Israeiites 
were miraQulously^ jMjeecrvedi JBfem. alic the- 
pfeople murmuredJ for want' of watep ; when; 
Moses was ordered! to take his- rod, * and. Ag* 
hddj saith the Lord, / will stand before thee:, 
there upm the^ rooh in^ Hbneb^; and thtm^ shdp 
smite the roeJkj and there shall com£:water ouP cf' 
it^ V^C'-^Ahd Moses' did so im the sight of thk 
eldirs of' liraell Ahd he called^the name^of the:: 
place Massah^ ^Mitikah^ becomse of the cii&ngiof 

' Thk^€ame Amaleh^ and fought\wiik Israel in Rephidm. 
IEsloA. xvii. 8. 

Remember what Antalek did unto thee by the nvay when ye 
were come forth out of Egypt. How lie met- thee by the way^ 
0ftd smote the himhk?et ^tkee^ ^ even, all thut. were feeble biKm4^ 
tkeef wken^thpu wast faint and weary; - and he feared mt God0 
Deut. XXV. 17, 1»* 

* Exodus xvii. 5, 6, 7. 

'I shoitid think, that the nameMeribahha^been wrongly 
introduced here; and wa^ originally the' margins^ note qS> 
sdme* scribe. The chiding of the people atMerttxah was; 
many years afterwards in the desert of Zianear CadiA. It 
was after the death of Miriam, and just before the death of 
Aaron in^Mdunt H6t. 'The murmuring- at' Massah was in 
the second n^nth ^ but the dtsobedienceat-Meribcih w«i9 in 
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the children of Israel, From henc6 the Israelite* 
were coridUfcledf to Siriai^ wHere they abode 
a greaV whildj during wliilch tiiiie tKe law, 
amidst a wonderful display of glory and terror, 
was. given to the people through the* hands 6^ 
Moses, ^ Frem these circumstances, I shoukt 
judge that Rephidim* was to the north of Mo^' 
reb^, and th^t Horeb >vas \n some degree tw 
the north of Sinai. For the pecpfe in thejir-; 
rettpr^n dpwnwards from Amaleck cai^M? firsts 
to Rephidim, which was before Horeb, aiidr 
then* ' * pitched in the wilderners of Sinai, 

Thus much I thought proper to mention 
concenwgf the journeying of the childreix 
of Israel, as far as Mount Sinai* and con^* 
cerningr those places through which their jour- 
nies lay* 

tli^'^K'i^; Nl^K xiD. 1: A&rdii seeins to liiVef pai%i]f)keHt^ 
iilthf giiHlt;'foif'it ii*8aidA-»<--i-jtf/7royr/Alitf h gathered unW 
Jns gioplerf^, he shall not enter into the landijohich IhavegiveA 
unto the children of Israel, because ye rebelled agaipst my word 
aV the' wafer' of menbah, vef.* 2^? and He' dTed acdotdmgiy 

' Numb* xxxiii. 15. " t" Mon8. D'Anville plaees Horeb 
north-west of Sinaii 
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Farther Observations upon the Phcemcon^ or Grove 
ofPalmsy as it is described by Strabo. 

One of the first persons, who gave an ac- 
count of this part of Arabia, was * Artemi- 
dorus Ephesius, who lived about the lime of 
Rolemy Lathyrus, and his mother Cleopatra- 
He is mentioned by many authors with great 
credit, and is copied particularly by Strabo 
and Diodorus- And in the description which 
he gives, he seems to have followed a prior 
writer, * Ariston, who was sent out by one 
of the antecedent Rolemies purposely td make 
discoveries upon the two coasts of the Red-sea. 
The account which is given by ArtemidoTus, ' 
concerning that part of Arabia Deserta with 
which we are chiefly concerned, has already 
been mentioned* But as the ancient geogra- 
phers are not always sufficiently clear, and as 
there seems likewise to be a mistake in Strabo, 
or at least in the present copies of that excel- 
lent writer, it will be proper to rectify what . 

■Strabo,!. 16. p. 1122. 

* See Diodorus, 1. S. p. 175. He was ^nt in the dme of 
iPtolemy £uergete$, as we find intimated by the same author^ 
1. 8. p. \SSi 
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is amiss, that the history may not \>t left in a 
state of uncertainty. 

After that Artemidorus has given an ac»r 
count of the Ethiopians, and the western coast 
of the Red-sea from Arsinoe at the top down 
to the straits, now called Babel Mandel, where 
it terminates, he returns to the point where 
he began, to the apex of the western bay of 
the Red-sea (« truvu^iv i/$ rug A^al^ag) to those 
Arabians, who occupied the opposite region 
to Clysma. And as there are very few ob- 
jects upon that coast which merit geographi- 
cal notice, he takes the first which presents 
itself, though at a distance from the point 
from which he sets out. This is * Po^idium, 
a place sacred to the supposed sovereigri of the 
sea, which I take to be another name for tl>e 
Baalzephon of Moses, Next to this, Strabo^ 
who copies Artemidoruis, places the ^ Phoeni- 
con, where was the palm grove-r — uff tli/ig 
ts'i iffitrog ♦ ^uKofVi and next in order the fniula 
Phocarum. All this is as precise and in as just 
order as can be desired. But he at the same 
time tells us of Posidium, the place dedicated 

' Strabo, I. 16. p. 1122. * Ibid. 

^ rvfi;^ ru tlwuisu ^cmicmx W9U, Ibid. 

* Ibid, called now Teran ; and Isle de Cal?. 
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.to Neptune- — ' fti/rj ^ ^^yioft^o^ xucfifci f^^^ 'c^v 

EXuyirtiu (J^vyja. It lay^ as Arfem^4oru^ §^serte4Ti 

(f jIqq4 yjay witjdp the I^lgjiitfc or Zoster,^ f^ulf, 

Th^s -$eems ^irjpossible, an^ cojiijfQii^d? ^U th^t 

J:xas J?een said } ioj ,the sinu^ iVP*^ ^^^^)f^ thi^e 

places w,er,e sijtu^ted was ,the we^jteirji^, ,ap4 

c^lk^ the JieroopoUtafl, and ^irecjlJy .g^px?s 

to ,the El^tntic. ;Strahp howeye^r g9ie3 on tjo 

^ipfp^rm ps, th^t nex;t after this islgxid (Phoca- 

xnixi) a pro^PAtory CfX^tends i^el^f^ff orp wheijiqe 

th^ coa.st tend^ inwa^,4 tow^ds Ar^tb^ JPp^^^e^ 

j^nd .the Nab^Jheans. E/r Zhq^v^rit; ^o'k^oqy f^t 

9 Naioarot/fl^. Tken, ^ayg jthe author, n.ext in 

prde^ rP/^/z^j* />J<? Elcinitic gfilf^ and the Nabqfheqjf 

region. The promontory here §p9)veii of ip 

that which i^ ciiilled Pharan by Ptojeniyj, of 

which ^j? I^i^vp §poker> before. jEIje ^ys, thai 

the western p^rt of thi^ desert reached fron| 

th^ city Hproupo^ * ^^>Cf^ ^* ?tara ^ctg^v ^^S^ 

Tfigta : and he ^Up inention^ ^^/^^ ^H^b ^ 

Jovs^n or vjilage of that name ; frgm >vhipj^ 

pfpb^bly the Wfl4P^n.css w^s (J^^^roinated; 

Ptolemy a4d§, ^nd with \nm Strabp, gnd all 

>vTiters a^ree, Jh^it at this point \\ie Sinus El^- 

' Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1122. 

* P. 162. gtephanus speal^j ?|^PJ?f ^ 0S—i^^ F*>^ff 
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nitb commenced ; «nd *bey certainly descaribe 
it i?sery truly. But how can fBosidium, which 
had hQGCi mentioined before as bdng witfeki 
ihe western sinus, and one of the first objeots 
in the desert of Bthaam be refe?red to the op- 
posite and eastern inlet, idae Sinus Elanitis. 
There mufift be a mistaike in Strabo, ot in Ar- 
temidorus. I isnaSte mo doubt but when Aris- 
ton and other travellers described this >pajt of 
Arabia, they gave those names to the fflaoes 
which prevailed among the «iatives, befdte 
they w»ere sophisticatcfd by later writers. In- 
stead of placing Posidiuna and tte <jJrove ^f 

Pialms (jpomxm) ^v rw %%(XAfiru ^toT^Tra, in the Klu^ 
mtegulf.; they placed it gv rVt; E>ca^<Ty, or£>wi- 
yi,iftfmkiF(f,y in the Sinus Elamitis^or guif of EHnij 
4S0 called from the natives. 

There were very few places of Any consi- 
deration t^n this ooaist, on account df the bar- 
renness of the soil and the scarcity of water. 
The region however below Posidium ULeaf the 
Phoenicon, or palm groves, is described by 
Diodorus as being in those times populous, 
and frequented on account of the plenty of 
good w:atOT and the fertility of the soij. And 
it JMosms in still more early times to have b6cn 
of re^pute, as an ancient altar is mentioned t)f 
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unknown ^characters, whiph witnessed its an- 
tiquity. As there is the greatest reason tp 
think that this place was the Elim of Moses, 
and as it was the only district of consequence 
Upon the coast, it is highly probable that it 
gave name to that part of the gulf, which 
fix)m hence was by the natives called Siaus 
Elamites, or Elimites, the GuJf of Him. 

The mistake in the copies of Strabo has 
misled that excellent geographer * Mons. D^ 
Anville, who accordingly places Posidium 
close by the * promontory Pharan, the Ras 
Mohammed of the present times. Here is 
the extremity of the desert to the south, th? 
very point belo^Y where the two gulfs on each 
side cornmence, and pass upwards But this 
of all others could not be the plac^ where Po- 
sidium was situated. For to whichever gulf 
it may have belonged, it is expressly said to 
have been; — (vion^cif rs fjf^vyj^^ higher up and with-- 
in the sinus ; and consequently could not have 
been at the bottpm. Artemi4orus introduces it 

* Diodorus ^iculus, 1. S. p. 175. 

* Ce promontoire forme par Y ex^epiite du cantinent, qui 
separe Jes deux golfes, est le Posidium, ou Neptunium^d ea 
mcmes auteurs, ai^e Phara dans Ptdemee, &c. ]VlS?tnoirs 
fur r Egypte, p. ?37. j' 
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^8 the very first place which occurred upoji tl%e 
coast of * Arabia, and brings other places in^ 
regular series after it, as he proceeds . from 
i^orth to south, mentioning Posidium, Phoeni- 
con, Insula Phocarum, and then th^ promoa-* 
tory Ph^ap. We may therefore perceive 
plainly that it was situated upon the Sinui^ 
Herpopolitanusjj andju^t above the grove of 
palms.— ^ cvptj^fl is Tif Jlo(niiiii ^m^t^HL uvm tvvii" 
go¥. Next to Posidium was the palm-grove^ which 
place is abpndantly watere d grXgc/oy V avrm 

KoXtoc . Then came the promontory^ which ex-- 
tended toward Fetra ; and ajter this was the 
Sinus Elanitisj or Gulf of Elath—hx removed 
from the grove before mentioned, and from 
Posidium, which was above it Here it was 
that Ariston, in the course of his discoveries, 
built the altar, of which ^Diodorus Sicuius 
takes notice. This, 1 imagine, was erected 
by him in honour of the ancient deity of that 
. part of the world, 06^ ^y^^^f'^j who was the 
reputed guardian of the sea. In consequence 

' A{|«^M( «T# n«dti}<tf. Ibid. 
•Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1122. 

^ 'OvTH >9^ {j^^Yfi^ #y«|U«i^ff«i TXwdi%w^ ti^v^ttfiin Utottim^ 
wv rns Uff «r»iiiyy tik^;^0ik A(«CM^ I. 3. p. }75. 
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of this he called ifee pflace after the Grecian 
imanner Posidium^ the sametprc^bably in pur- 
tport as Baal-zephen ; which plac^ of worship 
-of old was higher upon the ^same coast, and 
^)f^site to Olysma. 






Conclusion concerning tJic journeying of the 

Israelites. 

The distance of time is j^ great, and *he 
Boene of action so remote, and so little fre- 
quented^ that one would imagkie there could 
have been no traces cd>tained of such very 
early occurrences. It must therefope raise 
within us a kind of religious reverence for 
the sacred writer, when we see suck eviden- 
ces still Mmain of his wonderful history. We 
read of expeditions undertaken fey Osiris, Se- 
sostris, Bacchus, Vexorxs^ M yrina, Semiramis, 
and the Atlantians, into difierei^t parts of the 
worid. But »o vestige remains of their opera- 
tioixs, no particular history of their appulse, 
in any region upon earth. We have in like 
Tnanner accounts of Brennus, as well ^ of the 
Teulones, Gimbri, and An^ron^i abo of 
)^ Goths and Vii^oths ; ^nd of otlver swarms 



grecbokter ^ixtl^fiilicajtQdL Yot fine rb^ite 100% 
a general history of their «ttigratkios. Fjbe 
j|d^iQes fima whmoe ^tiiegr iooigindlj jcame, 
a^nd ihe paf Jk.ulars <fif jiiJ^k ^oru^iDfi^iji:^, faane 
l>aefi iiefifaced £00- agiss. The (history /secorctfid 
i>$r ]\ji9sa$ lapjpears like a bright, hut ftmo^ 
ohisct, jsfifia jfaroiagh ^ gla^s of ^ lesceHoot 

BudL iwhesa iwe look ft>a€k tipoxi tbe ^cconnJbs 
transmitted concserjoii^ the Assymm^ Egyp- 
tians, Medes and Scythians, or those of the ear- 
ly ages of Italy and Greece, we find nothing 
but a series of incredible and inconsistent 
events, and groupes of strange beings ; 

Abortive, monstrous, and unkindly mixM, 
GorgonSj and harpies^ and chimaeras dire. 

The ideas which they afford are like the fan- 
tastic forms in an evening cloud, where we 
seem to descry castles and mountains, and gi- 
gantic appearances. But while we gaze the 
forms die away, and we are soon lost in gloom 
and uncertainty. Concerning the Israelites 
we have a regular and consistent history. 
And though they were roving in a desert for 
forty ye^rs, apd f;*r removed from the rest of 
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the worldy yet we have seen what manifest 
tokens remain of their journeying and mira- 
culous preservation. 

This external proof may appear to some 
not very entertaining, nor perhaps necessary ; 
as the internal has been shewn to be very co- 
pious ; and, as I flatter myself, strong and 
convincing to a degree of demonstration. 
Yet to every curious and well disposed mind, 
I hox>e, that this too will be found satisfac^ 
tpry, and have its due weight. 
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The^^JoutfieyiqfMot^s, MoncOnys, 164*7, ^M^ 
lowest, and most Scmtikern Road^ to' Sik% amf 
th. RM Sim. Vol L p. 4Q5. 

j^H l\4ii JaAEPAlRT from their camvansary 
throu^ the desert^ at five o'clbck-r-^and travel 
a qimtter of a league ; theix mount their oa- 
meis^ and travel^ for three hours. 

1-& Set out at six^ and travel for three hours 
on foot; then mount their) canids^ and' in 
twoi hours arrive at a plain; 

mi At sun*rise travel three hours on foot; 
Arrive at a valley^ and- a well called: Gian 
Dabi; After, dinner go through another val- 
ley, which looked like the bed of a river; and 
abounded livith shells ; pass through pieces of 
plain ^ouiwi^ which seemedcovered i^th fine 
sand. 

1 7, Pass^ over some more pkin ground, and i 
afrive at eleven at the beginning of s6me 
mountains. After dinn^^ travel between the* 
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mountains, in a road thirty or forty paces 
wide, till they arrive at a large spot of plain 
ground, which reached to the sea ; and in 
about three hundred paces from the entrance 
afforded a fine prospect. Travelled in this 
opening till eight at night. 

18. Travel in this valley for an hour on 
foot, which began to be more and moire con* 
tracted between the mountains, and appeared 
very much like an artificial canal ; only much 
too wide for a work of art, being neatly two 
leagues wide. At eleven they came to the 
end of it, which terminated at the Red-sea. 
(N. B. This valley is the same as the ancient 
Clysroa, now called . Bedea, and runs from 
west to east.) Here, xipon the border of the 
sea, they dined ; and then turned to the left 
and towards the north, and coasted the R^d- 
sea till the evening.—^Nous marchames vers le 
hord, laissant les montagnes au couchant, et 
la mer du cot^ du levant. 

This part of the coast between the moun- 
tains and the sea, which they went over after 
their turn to the left and to the north, is^ as 
I have supposed, the place of the encamp- 
ment, where the Israelites halted before their 
transit through the sea. 
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ig. Set out at day-break, and in nine hours, 
arrive at Suez, the ancient Arsinoe, which is 
situated at the northern point of the Red--sea. 



The Journey of Mons. Monconys to St Cat ha-- 
rine^Sj at Mount Sinai. P. 412. 

^pril 20. Set out at day-break, and in se- 
ven hours arrive at the fountains stiled the 
Fountains of Moses. The water hot and salt. 

2 1 . Pass through a plain between the moun- 
tains to the east, and tlie sea to the west, up- 
on the right hand. 

22. Pass through a plain country between 
mountains for two hours, and then come to 
a fine spring and small rivulet of water ; but 
he thinks it could not have been that called 
Mara, on accouijit of its distance. 

23. Set out before day, and pass through 
fine valleys between higher grounds. Some 
of these abounded with casia* Found some 
good water. 

24. Set out half an hour after sun-rise^ and 
come to difl[icult ways. 

25. Proceed in their journey, but refresh 
themselves under the shade of a mountain, 
whqre they repose the greatest part of the day; 

Cp 
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36. JSet out on foot at six o'clock, and joiir- 
ney for three hours through a bad road. At 
last sec the monastery ; and passing through a 
plain of a league and an half in length, at last 
arrive at St Catharine's upon Mount Sinai. 



Journey ^Monconys from St Catharine's back 
again to Suez^ by Tor and the Red-sea* P. 
446. 

May 2. After dinner set out from St Ca- 
tharine's for Tor ; pass through some valleys 
for two hours. 

3. At six o'clock set out, pass through a 
valley with some palm-trees and springs of 
water. At the end of the valley, rocks, with 
fA\ ^^S^^^^S^ ^r rather with characters 
stained deeply into the stone. Soon have 
a view of Tor, supposed to be Elim. 

5. A monastery subordinate to that of St 
Catharine to the north of Tor; also some 
fountains and a large grove of palms, about a 
league from the town. C'est en ce lieu, ou 
Moyse trouva les douze fqntaines, et les (sep- 
tante) palmiers. The waters not good. Ces 
caux voiit arrosant une q|^u^ntit^ de beaux pal^* 
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miers, ferm^s de murailles, fet qui sont.bien 
augment^ en nombre au dela des septante que 
Moyse y trouva. 

6. Stay in the place and in its neighbour- 
hood. 

7. Still remain in these parts ; but set out 
in the evening, and go directly north. Come 
to waters, which, he says, many people have 
taken for those of Mara ; (and, I think, with 
great appearance of probability . ) The autho t 
is of a different opinion. 

8. Set out at seven, and continue to march 
north. Obliged to^ halt an hour and a half. 
Set out again and travel till eleven at night. 

9. Set out at half past five, and travel till 
eleven. After dinner proceed till seven o'- 
clock. 

10. Begin their route at day-break, and 
march by the coast of the Red-sea. . Come to 
a nitrous fountain. 

11. At half past five set out, and arrive at 
the point where the road divided, when they 
before turned towards the east in going to 
Mount Sinai ; march three hours. 

1 2 . Arrive at night at the fountains near 
Suez, (called Aijoun Mousa) and there rest. 

1 3. At nine arrive at Suez- 

C c a 
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Dr PocockV Journey from Cairo to Suez and the 
Red'seoy by another Road. P. 13O. 

March 28. Lay at Keyde Bey. 

29. Set out, and ascend Jebel Jehusi ; go 
thirteen miles. 

30. Set out an hour before day ; come in 
eleven hours to a narrow valley called Tearo- 
said. In an hour and an half more to Hara 
Minteleh, where in the valley seemed to have 
been a wall across, probably the remains of a 
floodgate to the canal which once passed this 
way to the Red-sea. 

After sixteen hours saw Adjeroute castle ; 
the whole thirty-two hours from Cairo ; or, 
as the authors thinks, but twenty-nine. The 
caravan takes a larger compas^. 

31. Tprned more to the south, through an 
Ijollow way, to which the sea seemed former- 
ly to have reached. In two hours and an half 
come to the well of Suez. In two hours more 
to Suez. The whole, according to the author, 
about seventy-two English miles. 



♦ J 
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i)r PocockV Journey from Suez to Tof^ upoh 

the Red-seai P. 138. 



Days, li To Eih Mduseh, supposed by 
some to be the wells of Moses, in three ot 
four hours I 

2, To the desert of Shediir, 6t Shur^ for 
four or five heurs very sandy. In three hours 
to Birk el Corondel. To the desert of Shedurj 

or Shur, and went ori fof an hour^ 

♦ 

3* To Ouardan; Stayed two hours; Came 
to a • sandy plain, and in three hours to aii 
hill of talc ; passed it in two hours^ and tra- 
velled as many more, and then had to the 
east Jebel Housan, and to the west Jebel le 
Marah, where was a salt spring. The authoi^ 
thinks it may have been the Mara of the 
scriptures. Come to the vale of Cordndel^ 
having travelled eleven hours in all. Beypnd 
this vale on the sea is Jebel Hamam Phara- 
one, and a grotto with a very hot spring. - 

4. In three hours come to the mountain 
torrent Wouset, and a salt spring with some 
palm^-trees. In three hours come to Taldi^ 
where are some date-trees. In three hours 
the tomb of a Turkish saint, at a place called 
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Reisimah, where was a salt spring.^ In an 
hour to a narrow v^Uley* Menetsab ; after 
which the road divides^ one part tends to ' 
Mount Sinai, and the other to Tor. 

5. Carried out of the way to the north ; 
see a hill called Bait el Pharaone. 

6. Return into the road to Tor ; a tprrent 
called Waad Pharan- 

7. Turned southward to the plain of Baha- 
ram > travelled thirteen hours* 

8. Came to the beginning of the valley of 
Tor. In three hours to Nach el Tor» ' or the 
palm grove of Tor. This grove about a lea* 
gu-e north of Tor, where is a well of good 
water ; also many date-trees, svnd hot springs. 
Here is a convent of nH>nks^ who belong to 
^ov^nt Sinai, and near the convent many 
fountains. Tljo hot springs are called tb« 
Baths of Moses ; and the place by the Greeks^ 
as well as by others, supposed to be the Slim 
of scripture. Tor is but a smaU village to the 
south. 

" This division of the road, by which Dt Pocock turned 
oflF south-east to Mount Sinai, is mueh low^ ^n dutt men- 
liooed by Monconys. 
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The Distance ofiMmfrom the Plate af Passage.. 

According to Ovingtoh, the distance of Tor 
from Suez is an hundred piiles. But as the 
elevatioti of the pole at Suez, according to ^ 
Nifibuhr, is 29** 57^ and at * Tor 28^ 12\ 
the diflference in miles cannot be touch l4s» 
than one hundred and fifteen. But as €lysma^ 
and the place of landing upon the opposite 
shore, were not less than thirty miles frorti 
Suez; and the palm grove, where we place 
Elim, is a league nearer than Tor, the length 
of the journey, after deducting these thirty- 
three miles, will be eighty-two. And if this 
interval was passed over in five days, the ex- 
tent of each day's march will be about seven- 
teen miles. And as the children of Israel did 
not arrive at Marah till they had been three 
days without water, and consequently came 
there upon the fourth, we must accordingly 
look for this place at the distance of ^ four 

« T. 1. p. 175- ^ Ibid. p. 206, 

^ Pocock menrions Gibel al Marah close by Corondel, 
which is at a great 4istance from the Marah of the scrip- 
tures. But it was the name of a region, inhabited of old by 
the Maranaei, and which extended a great way down the 
Coagt. 
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days journey from their setting out after their 
passage through the sea, ^nd of one day's 
journey from the palm grove at Elim ; to 
which they c^me in thgt space afterwards. 

Niebuhr went from Suez to Tor by sea ; 
so that he has afforded us only so much of the 
road as he saw in his journey to Mount Sinai ; 
which is the part of least consequence. He 
has however given us a small map of Tor, 
and of ^he district near it. 
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